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Art.  I.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson^  third  President  of  the 
TniJed  States  ;  irith  parts  of  his  i'orrespandence  never  before  pub¬ 
lished  j  and  \otices  of  his  opinions  on  (htestions  of  ('iril  Government , 
Xational  Poliey^  and  Constitutional  I. air.  Hy  (iKOHCii:  Tcckki:, 
rn»fi*ssor  of  M<»ral  Plnloso]>liy  in  tlu*  Uiiivorsity  of  A'irjjinia.  2 
\'ol'<.  }U'(K  Lomloii  :  (’harlos  Kiiijilit  and  (’o.,  LiidLijati*  Street. 
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course  we  propose  lakiii;;  with  regard  to  Professor 
^  Tucker’s  life  of  his  eminent  countryman,  whose  name 
and  correspondence  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  as  follows. 
The  private  history  of  President  JefFcrson  will  first  be  sketched 
until  it  merges  in  his  public  career :  an  outline  of  the  latter  will 
then  form  not  perhaps  an  inappropriate  secpiel  to  our  recent  paper 
on  dencral  Washington:  some  glances  at  American  Republican- 
isni,  as  it  has  developed  itself  in  opposition  to  Federalism,  will 
necessarily  ensue:  and  lastly,  Monticello,  with  its  associations, 
must  close  the  scene.  It  has  often  struck  us  how  very  little  is 
known,  with  regard  to  the  real  state  of  opinion  beyond  the  Atlan¬ 
tic ;  and  yet  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  United  States  will 
be  to  Europe,  what  the  Loadstone  Mountain  was  to  all  vessels 
within  the  reach  of  its  influence,  in  the  Arabian  fable.  Our  age  is 
so  thoroughly  a  transitionary  one,  that  it  is  more  than  ever  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  If  it  he 
not  given  to  human  intellect,  as  a  living  French  writer  tells  us,  to 
dispel  the  clouds  which  hang  over  the  horizon,  we  may  yet  watch 
with  great  advantage  the  results  of  circumstances,  as  they  evolve 
themselves,  in  the  course  of  Providence.  Democracy  has  ap¬ 
peared  upon  tlie  arena  of  the  world,  flushed  with  victory,  although 
that  victory  is  but  a  triumph  of  yesterday.  ‘  In  order  that  a  fact,* 
says  M.  Guizot,  ‘which  rules  and  characterizes  a  social  state  be 
‘  well  known  and  understood,  it  is  necessary  that  its  workings 
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‘  should  bo  scon,  and  that  too  on  its  various  sides.’  1  he  ^leiuoirs 
of  .lefForson  alFord  us  an  opportunity  lor  observation,  not  fVequeut 
in  its  OCT  ur  re  not*,  lie  Iiold  a  higli  ])Iaee  in  the  allections  ol  a 
party  now  nuuihercMl  by  luillious.  II is  opinions  have  accjuiiTd  a 
cer  tain  weight  and  curioncv  on  all  ([uestions  ol  ^overnuient  and 
civil  policy.  Without  he  inj'  celebrated  as  an  orator  or  a  warrior, 
he  formed  himself  into  the  j>ersonitication  of  a  system  potent  now, 
and  perhaps  destiiuul  to  he  irresistible  at  no  very  distant  ilav. 
W'e  may  as  well,  therefore,  ]>rofit  by  our  position;  and  without 
committin;(  ourselves  to  either  the  jud^nu’nt  or  conduct  of  any 
mer(‘  individual  whatsot‘ver,  we  may  acknowledge  with  j)leasure, 
that  there  is  much  in  the*  two  volume's  before  us,  for  the  gratilica- 
tion  of  a  liberal  curiosity. 

'I'homas  .IcIUtsou  was  horn  on  the  ‘Jnd  of  April,  1TI.‘^,  at  a 
place  c*alled  Shadwell,  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Alhermarle, 
in  X’iroinia.  Ilis  father  had  settled  himself  theuT  only  six  years 
before;  where  he  had  by  his  wife  Jane  Randolph  a  son  youn[,Tr 
than  'Fhomas,  hc'sides  six  daughters,  d'he  future  statesman  of 
Monticello  was  put  to  an  Knj^lish  school  at  live  ;  to  a  Scotch 
clergyman  at  nine  ;  and  to  one  Mr.  Maury,  a  still  better  master, 
at  thirteen,  when  he  became  ait  orphan.  I'rom  the  fountains  of 
Ratin,  (irei’k,  and  I'rench  study,  he  seems  to  have  dc'rived  a  ver\ 
tolerable'  stock  of  erudition,  ^'ood  taste,  and  perseverance.  We 
s])eak  as  to  the  last  point  advisedly.  JelFerson  owed  mucli  no 
doubt  to  what  is  called  nature,  yet  he  furnishes  a  splendid  instance 
of  the  benefit  resulting  from  a  sound  classic'al  education.  The  son 
of  his  precc'ptor,  late  American  consul  at  Liverjmol,  bc'ars  witness 
to  the  diligence  and  proficiency  with  which  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  and  brought  credit  to  his  instructors.  His  plan  was  always 
to  become  ])erfect  master  of  what(*ver  task  be  had  to  prepare,  be¬ 
fore  joining  in  the  recreations  of  his  associates;  which,  however, 
he  then  did,  so  as  often  to  take  the  lead  \n  their  sports  and  exer¬ 
cises.  Hunting  was  one  of  those,  among  the  adjacc'iit  mountains, 
aboumling  as  they  did  at  that  time,  wiili  deer,  wild  turkeys,  and 
other  game,  lb*  thus  ac({uired  a  vigour  of  constitution  rarely 
exceeded  ;  which  his  erect  carriage  ami  light  step  exhibited  to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  William  and  Mary  College*,  the  only 
one  in  the  colony,  where  he  remained  two  years,  chieflv  under  the 
care  ol  Doctor  Small,  I’rofessor  of  the  Mathematics;  whose 
liberal  sentiments,  agn'cabli'  manners,  and  extensive  .acejuirements 
in  science,  as  well  as  skill  in  communicating  knowledge,  ])roduccd 
the  most  deciiled  influence  upon  his  mind.  ♦leflerson  was  modest, 
docile,  and  fond  of  h'arning,  so  that  the  Doctor  soon  marked  him 
out,  kindly  recc'ived  him  as  a  companion  rather  than  a  mere  pupil, 
and  in  fact  moulded  his  future  character.  Mathematics,  iMhics, 
and  the  Ib'lles  Lettres,  wt*re  added  to  his  other  attainments.  He 
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moreover  became  a  good  horseman ;  and  having  a  turn  tor  music, 
sometimes  performed  upon  the  violin.  His  powers  gave  an  early 
promise  of  that  future  harvest,  in  which  his  contemporaries  were 
not  disappointed.  Some  of  his  earlier  correspondence  with  his 
old  friend  (lovernor  Page  is  preserved;  which  is  not  otherwise 
remarkahle  than  as  manifesting  ease  and  simplicity  of  style,  re¬ 
markable  fondness  for  erudite  (piotations,  acuteness  and  penetra¬ 
tion  in  his  observations  on  mankind ;  as  well  as  the  facility  willi 
which  he  broke  his  heart  for  one  of  the  other  sex,  and  then  like 
others  mended  it  again.  II is  person  was  not  handsome  in  his 
youth,  lie  is  represented  as  tall,  thin,  and  raw-boned;  with  red 
hair,  pointed  features,  and  a  freckled  face.  Vet  his  countenance 
expressed  much  intelligence  and  benevolence,  whilst  a  very  ani¬ 
mated  sort  of  conversation  rendered  him  a  favorite  with  the  ladies. 
We  cannot  but  observe  with  deep  regret  those  early  symptoms  of 
profaneness,  which  stampt  him  as  an  irreligious  person.  An  inti¬ 
macy  with  Governor  Panquier  fostered  his  disposition  for  adopt¬ 
ing  too  many  of  the  tenets  held  by  Shaftesbury  and  Holingbrokc. 
Perhaps  his  morals  might  have  escaped  some  grosser  contamina¬ 
tions,  partly  from  the  patronage  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  a  very 
w’orthy  judicial  dignitary,  under  whom  he  studied  for  the  bar. 

1 1  is  hrst  appearance  in  the  (Jeneral  C’ourt  was  in  17t)7,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  His  diction  is  declared  to  have  been  both 
tluent  and  ])erspicuous  ;  with  a  voice  neither  strong  nor  clear. 
During  the  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  practice,  he  gradually  rose 
to  the  foremost  rank  of  the  legal  profession,  as  an  accurate, 
learned,  and  able  pleader.  His  diligence  appears  most  praise¬ 
worthy,  blended  as  it  was  with  his  fertility  of  argument  and  nicety 
of  discrimination.  On  New  Year’s  day  in  1772,  he  married  the 
young  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  daughter  of  .lohn  Wayles,  a 
gentleman  in  extensive  practice  as  a  lawyer.  In  her,  he  ac(]uired 
an  attractive  and  gentle  partner,  with  a  large  fortune.  He  soon 
began  to  build,  and  settle  at  Monticello  ;  where  he  lost  his  wile 
at  the  close  of  17S2,  after  ten  years  of  what  he  describes  himself 
as  having  been  ‘unchequered  happiness.’  It  is  pleasant  to  peep 
for  a  moment  at  any  great  character  in  domestic  life,  before  his 
bark  fully  launches  upon  the  stormy  waves  of  an  ungrateful  and 
ungenial  world.  He  nursed  his  dying  lady  with  the  greatest 
care.  For  the  four  months  that  she  lingered  between  life  and 
death,  he  was  scarcely  ever  beyond  a  call.  Her  medicines  were 
administered  from  his  own  hand ;  and  when  not  personally  by  her 
side,  he  was  writing  in  a  small  room  that  opened  immediately  at 
the  head  of  her  bed.  Her  dissolution  so  affected  him,  that  lie 
fainted,  and  excited  serious  aj)prehensions  for  some  time,  as  to 
whether  he  would  ever  revive.  When  he  did  so,  such  agitation 
of  sincere  sorrow’  ensued,  that  for  three  weeks  he  continued  in  his 
room,  walking  up  and  dow’u  incessantly,  or  lying  almost  exhausted 
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upon  a  pallet,  which  had  heen  brought  in  during  his  swoon,  llijj 
recovery  was  slow'  and  painiul.  He  then  roamed  about  on  horse¬ 
back  through  the  woods  or  least  Irecpientcd  roads.  Had  he  known 
any  thing  of  real  C  hristianity,  he  would  not  have  heen  so  desti¬ 
tute  ot  consolation  ;  nor  can  we  tuiuk  he  would  in  that  case  have 
inscriheil  the  grave  ol  her  whom  lie  thus  tenderly  lovedj  with  the 
expressions  of  a  heathen  poet.  In  the  cemetery  at  Monticello,  on 
a  marble  slab  over  her  remains,  are  the  lollowing  lines  troin 
Homer : 

hh  ?£  Oai'orrfiiv  irtp  KUTa\i)0ovT'  nv  Av2oo, 

\vTun  iyo  KGKtiOi  (j)iXov  fUfUiniCTO^*  trainov. 

Although  oblivion  oVr  the  shades  extend, 

Ev’n  there  will  I  remember  such  a  IViend  ? 

She  left  hut  two  children,  both  daughters;  and  one  of  them  (he 
mother  of  a  long  line  of  descendants.  Jeflerson  ])osscssed 
qualities  and  resources  jieculiarly  tilting  him  for  private  life,  had 
such  been  his  destination.  He  often  expressed  a  strong  predilec¬ 
tion  for  it.  licisure  would  have  heen  afforded  him  for  gratitving 
his  relish  for  letters,  his  taste  for  natural  history,  and  his  fondness 
for  a  family  as  well  as  a  social  circle.  He  often  imagined  that 
a  very  little  would  satisfy  him;  and  he  once  seriously  thought  of 
building  a  little  hermitage  at  the  Natural  Hridgc  (his  own  pro¬ 
perty),  where  he  might  })ass  a  considerable  portion  of  every  year. 

It  must  aUo  be  borne  in  miiul,  that  he  was  a  IManterand  Slave- 
proprietor.  We  cannot  applaud  the  candour,  though  we  may 
admire  the  ingenuity,  with  which  his  biographer  ambles  over  this 
diflicult  and  delicate  subject.  The  learned  and  able  Professor 
becomes  suddenly  as  simj>le  as  a  child,  guiltless  of  knowing  its 
right  hand  from  its  left.  Hut  has  he  never  heard,  that  his  hero, 
the  philosopher  ot  Monticello,  the  propounder  of  the  Rights  ol 
Man,  the  patron  ot  Thomas  Paine,  begat  children  from  his  own 
negresses  who  sometimes  wailed  behind  his  chair  in  abject  servi¬ 
tude,  or  were  sold  into  the  bondage  of  another,  as  the  case  might 
occur,  by  their  enlightened,  amiable,  and  moral  parent?  Surely 
what  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  acquainted  with  Virginia  shouhl 
have  been  either  scouted  as  a  slander,  disproved  by  satisfactory 
testimony,  or  visited  with  the  severest  reprolxition.  Not  being 
able  perhaps  to  plead  ignorance  on  the  matter,  he  inserts  a  des¬ 
cription  from  detferson’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Uandolph,  of  what 
occurred  on  the  return  ot  her  taiher  from  France  to  his  properties 
at  Monticello  and  Hedtord ;  and  let  the  reader  observe  the  caution 
with  which  the  I  rotessor  introduces  it.  * 'Fhe  scene,’  he  savs^ 
that  ensued  is  thus  described  by  the  only  survivor  of  the  party  ; 
‘  and  on  whom,  with  o'hatever  ftelnojs  of  partiolity  she  may  have 
traced  the  picture,  we  may  confidently  rely  for  the  truth  ot  the 
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•  resemblance  !*  Yes — that  is  to  say,  tliere  is  in  fact  a  resemblance 
<)«///  to  the  actual  truth  of  certain  lineaments  in  the  character  of 
Jeti’erson,  wliich  Mr.  'Fucker  must  pardon  us  for  saying,  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  Pliilosophy  in  the  University  of  V’irginia  should 
have  ht'cn  honest  enough  to  have  unveiled,  denounced,  and  la¬ 
mented.  Uf  course,  so  truly  excellent  and  virtuous  a  female  as 
Mrs.  Handolph,  could  know  nothing,  or  if  really  cognizant  could 
with  propriety  confess  nothing,  with  regard  to  the  sable  ahomina- 
tions  practised,  not  merely  at  Monticello,  hut  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  Jetlerson 
was  a  worse  master  in  this  respect  than  many  amongst  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Wherever  selHshness  was  not  to  be  crucified,  his 
natural  kindliness  of  conduct  revelled  in  the  pleasure  of  making, 
or  endeavouring  to  make,  his  dependants  hapj)y.  But  Kcce  sig- 
fium  ! 

*  The  negroes  discovered  the  approach  of  the  carriage,  as  soon  as  it 
reached  Shad  well,  and  such  a  scene  I  never  witnessed  in  iiiy  life. 
They  collected  in  cnovds  around  it,  and  almost  drew  it  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  hy  hand.  'I'he  slumliug  had  been  sutlicieutly  ohstrej)orous  before, 
hut  the  luoiueiit  the  carriage  arrived  on  the  top,  it  reached  the  climax. 
When  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  they  reci*ived  him  in  their 
anus,  and  bore  him  into  the  lumse,  crowding  around,  and  kissing  his 
hands  and  feet,  some  blubbering  and  crying,  others  laughing.  It 
aj>|)eared  imp(»ssible  to  satisfy  their  eyes,  ()r  their  anxiety  to  ttmch, 
and  even  kiss  the  very  earth  that  bore  him.  These  were  the  first 
ebullitions  of  j»»y  for  his  return,  after  a  long  absence,  which  they 
would  of  course  feel  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  add  here, 
that  <’i«  y  were  at  all  timers,  very  devoted  in  tludr  attachment  to  him. 
They  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest,  and  they  knew  hinr  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  kindest  of  masters.  They  spoke  to  him 
freely,  and  a])plied  to  him  conliditrgly  in  all  their  dillicnlties  and  dis¬ 
tresses ;  and  he  watched  over  them  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  inter- 
este<l  himself  in  all  their  concerns  ;  advising  them,  and  showing 
esteem  and  contideiice  in  the  goml,  and  indulgence  to  all.’  —  V^d.  I. 
pp.  7. 

In  what  country  would  any  unbiassed  reader,  unacquainted 
with  history,  have  laid  the  foregoing  scene? — in  Turkey,  Ilin- 
doostan,  Japan,  or  China, — or,  as  least  of  all  likely,  in  a  Republic 
whose  separate  and  independent  existence  began  from  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  ‘  All  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their 
‘  Creator  with  certain  inherent  and  inalienable  rights,  amongst 
^  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?*  We 
have  always  admired  JelfersoiTs  simplicity  in  declining  all  titles, 
even  that  of  Esquire;  yet  how  could  he,  who  objected  to  W'ash- 
ington’s  levees,  permit  a  fellow-creature  to  ‘  even  kiss  the  very 
'  earth  that  bore  him  V 
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His  views  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  or  rather  deportation, 
may  as  well  here  be  mentioned,  lie  thought  that  all  the  children 
of  slaves  horn  after  a  day  to  be  agreed  upon,  should  be  declared 
free,  and  be  carried  out  of  the  State,  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain 
age.  Up  to  that  time,  they  were  to  be  cared  for  at  the  public 
expense,  and  to  be  taught  tillage,  arts,  or  sciences,  according  to 
their  taste  or  genius,  till  the  females  should  be  eighteen,  and  the 
males  twenty-one.  They  were  then  to  be  colonized  in  such 
j)laces  as  circumstances  might  render  proper  ;  to  be  supplied  with 
arms,  implements  of  household  and  handicralt  arts,  seeds,  and 
couples  of  the  domestic  animals;  audio  be  acknowledgcil  a  free 
and  independent  people.  Supposing  the  increase  of  \  irgiuian 
]>opu!ation  to  be  so  kept  down  by  emigration  to  the  other  States, 
as  the  last  census  shows  it  to  have  been  between  18^^0  and  18d(), 
that  is  one  per  cent,  annually  ;  and  allowing  thirty  dollars  for  the 
cost  of  transporting  each  emigrant  to  Africa,  in  addition  to  the 
same  sum  for  his  tem})orary  support  there ;  it  may  be  shown,  that 
uj)on  this  plan,  Virginia  would  be  rid  of  all  its  slaves,  by  the  year 
1!H)1,  except  the  few,  who  would  he  above  sixty-five  years  of  age; 
and  that  the  annual  expense  would  in  1808,  when  the  transport  of 
tlie  emancipated  must  begin,  be  lv30,00()  dollars;  would  gradually 
increase  to  r)0l,i2(K)  dollars,  until  187t);  after  which  it  would 
grailually  diminish  until  the  year  11)01,  when  it  would  cease 
altogether. 

‘  It  was  however  found,  lie  says,  that  the  public  mind  would  not  as 
yet  hear  the  proposition,  nor  will  it  even  hear  it  at  this  day.  Yet  tlie 
tlay  is  not  distant,  when  it  must  hear,  and  adt»pt  it,  or  worse  will  hd- 
low.  X<»thing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  hook  of  fate,  than  that 
tliese  people  are  to  he  free  ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  two  ract's 
equally  free,  canm>t  live  under  the  same  gt)vernment.  Nature,  habit, 
opinion,  have  drawn  indelilile  lines  of  distinction  between  them.  It 
is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  progress  of  emancipation  and  depor¬ 
tation  peaceably  and  in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear 
(»tf  iiisensihly,  and  their  place  he,  pare  jxtssu,  tilled  up  by  white  free 
lalnnirers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  left  to  force  itself  on,  human 
nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up.  We  should  in  vain 
hM)k  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish  deportation,  or  deletion  of  the 
M«Mirs  ;  this  prot\*dent  would  fall  far  short  of  our  case.* — Wd.  I.  p. 
lit). 


Indeed  it  would ;  and  believing,  as  we  have  often  said,  that  the 
present  world  is  the  licld  ot  judgment  for  nations,  just  as  the  next 
will  he  for  individuals,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason;  our  sincere 
conviction  is,  that  America  will  have  to  drink  to  the  dregs  that 
cup  ot  iniquity  and  oppression,  which  she  has  perversely  filled. 

c  conceive  the  L  iiited  States  to  be  as  religious  a  community  as 
exists  upon  the  earth  ;  but  that  very  circumstance,  it  must  be  re- 
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mcmbered,  enhances  their  guilt  upon  this  single  point,  inasmuch 
as  it  augments  their  responsihility.  By  national  acts  their  nohle 
country  has  hitherto  identified  itself  with  all  the  horrors  of  negro 
slavery,  notwithstanding  the  eliorts  of  the  Aholitionists.  And 
looking  u|)oii  the  way  in  which  the  Missouri  (piestion  was  settled, 
upon  the  more  recent  matters  of  Las  Texas,  upon  the  late  I’hila- 
delphia  riots,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  positive  violations  of  the 
constitution,  with  regard  to  the  I'ost-Oflice  and  the  Bights  of  Peti¬ 
tion  ;  we  say,  looking  dispassionately  upon  all  these  things,  it 
apjK*ars  to  us  that  Transatlantic  Slavery,  from  the  Susquehannah 
to  tlie  (iulf  of  Mexico,  is  surrounding  itself  with  coals  of  fire, 
until  at  last  when  there  is  no  escape  from  the  catastrophe,  it  will, 
like  the  scorpion,  strike  the  sting  into  its  own  body,  and  expire 
amidst  the  agonies  and  convulsions  of  a  national  suicide.  But 
we  must  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  public  career. 

lie  was  in  the  heyday  of  youthful  manhood  and  spirits,  when 
the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and  mother  country  were  on  the 
eve  of  actual  explosion.  In  17()1),  his  own  county  elected  him  as 
its  repiesentative  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  during  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Botetourt.  When  his  lordship  dissolved  the 
assembly  in  a  pet,  Jefferson  assisted  to  form  one  of  those  famous 
associations,  of  which  the  members  hound  themselves  not  to  im¬ 
port  several  specified  articles  of  British  merchandise,  so  long  as 
the  act  of  parliament  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America  remained 
unrepealed.  We  here  find  his  name  mingled  for  the  first  time 
with  Washington,  Bandolph,  Lee,  and  Patrick  Henry;  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  patriots  which  would  have  shed  honour  uj)on  any 
country.  Although  just  then  beginning  his  improvements  at 
iMonticello,  soon  after  which  he  married,  no  one  entered  more 
zealously  than  himself,  into  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
and  the  later  sympathies  excited  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill  in  June 
1774.  He  supported  the  }>roposition  for  a  general  congress,  to 
which  his  fellow  colonists  elected  him  as  a  deputy.  Although, 
like  others,  not  at  first  desiring  a  separation  from  (ireat  Britain, 
his  far-sightedness  often  made  him  ‘  take  a  leap  rather  too  long 
Mbr  the  mass  of  American  citizens.’  He  j)repared  the  reply  to 
Lord  North’s  conciliatory  propositions,  as  also  j)art  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  by  Congress  of  the  causes  of  taking  up  arms ;  hut  above 
all,  he  was  author  of  the  most  memorable  document  which  Modern 


History  records,  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Independence! 
He  withdrew  from  Congress  on  the  2nd  of  the  ensuing  September, 
having  been  again  returned  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  State, 
that  he  might  assist  in  reforming  its  munici))al  Code,  under  the 


new  constitution.  Having  brought  in  a  Bill,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  passed,  for  the  erection  of  courts  of  justice;  he  introduced 
within  three  days  afterwards,  his  measure  to  convert  estates  in  tail 
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into  foe-siinplc.  lie  justly  considered  an  aristocracy  the  greatest 
curse  that  can  be  indicted  upon  any  country ;  and  to  cd’ect  its 
overllirow  in  Virginia,  where  wealth  and  privilege  had  so  long 
been  lords  of  the  ascendant,  he  finally  procured  a  repeal  of  the 
law  of  entails,  and  an  abolition  of  Primogeniture.  Two  such 
splendid  victories  of  reason  over  feudalism  would  have  alone  con¬ 
ferred  immortality  upon  his  memory :  yet,  not  considering  these 
by  themselves  sudicient,  he  followed  them  up  with  a  third — 
doubtless  more  important  than  either — the  destruction  ol  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Kstablishment.  .Tetferson  was  unhappily  no  subject  ot 
real  religion  in  his  own  person  and  experience,  as  we  have  already 
intimated  and  lamented ;  but  such  is  the  mystery  of  Providence, 
that  even  the  wrath  of  the  wicked  shall  turn  to  the  praise  of  (jod; 
and  we  will  undertake  to  assert,  that  more  good  was  done  towards 
letting  the  divine  word  have  free  course  and  be  glorided,  in  the 
temporal  and  eternal  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  by  this  irreligious 
legislator,  than  by  any  other  individual  of  his  day.  \\  c  should 
have  pronounced  precisely  the  same  judgment,  hail  the  dominant 
sect  been  C'ongregationalists  or  Presbyterians ; — as  it  happened, 
they  were  Kpiscopalians.  'Fhe  se|)aration  of  fMiiirch  and  State 
was  one  ot  those  three  Acts  which  he  requested  to  have  recorded 
upon  his  tomb  ;  and  he  was  right,  llis  views  on  tlie  matter  were 
of  a  similar  sort,  as  to  their  soundness  and  simplicity,  with  those 
of  (lalilco  on  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  or  the  no¬ 
tions  ef  C'hristopher  Columbus  in  navigation.  They  marked  him 
out  as  a  master  spirit  amongst  mankind.  They  have  secured  him 
the  honourable  execrations  of  the  worshippers  of  hierarchies  in  all 
ages  ;  and  the  shrieks  of  those  Mammonites,  whenever  a  devil  is 
thus  cast  out  from  any  body  of  professing  Christians,  may  teach 
us  the  malignancy  of  the  disease,  aiul  the  value  of  the  exorcism. 
\  irginia,  at  that  time,  nominally  acknowledged  the  doctrines  and 
disci])line  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  The  inhabited  parts  were 
laivl  (Ufinto  parishes,  in  each  of  which  was  a  minister,  who  had  a 
fixed  salary  in  tobacco,  together  with  a  glebe  and  parsonage- 
house  ;  and  there  Mas  a  general  assessment  of  all  the  inhabitants 
to  meet  the  expenses.  What  was  the  consequence?  It  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  spirituality  as  to  principle,  and  activity  as  to  practice, 
had  fallen  into  the  profoundest  torpor.  The  fumes  of  the 
weed,  which  supported  and  perpetuated  the  slumbers  of  certain 
pastors,  presented  an  apt  emblem  of  the  narcotic  conseejuences 
inevitably  resulting  from  every  phasis  of  the  compulsory  system. 

I  he  idea  of  establishing  any  form  of  Christianity,  remembering 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  New'  Covenant  of 
the  gospel,  could  have  emanated  from  none  but  Satan,  'riie  spe- 
eiousness  ot  its  appearance  etlectually  covers,  from  most  men,  the 
pvUfiicy  ot  the  mischief ;  so  that  one  hardly  knows  which  is  the 
nuu'e  wonderful,  the  extent  ut  the  result,  or  the  subtlety  ot  the 
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ilesi‘m.  The  name  of  Tliomas  Jefferson  will  never  die,  while 
tliere  remains,  in  any  unfortunate  nook  or  corner  of  tlie  plohe,  a 
mitre,  or  crosier,  or  lord  high  commissioner,  intermingled  with  the 
sceptre  and  the  crown  ! 

Hut  he  further  jwoposcd,  in  his  native  State,  a  general  revision 
of  the  laws  ;  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  carrying 
it  into  elfect.  'That  department  of  which  Lord  Coke  was  the 
venerable  father,  together  with  the  Hritish  statutes  down  to  the 
fourth  year  of  James  the  First,  when  Virginia  began  to  enjoy  her 
separate  legislature,  fell  to  his  share.  W  c  cannot  afford  space 
for  even  the  slightest  sketch  of  his  labours  ;  nor  may  we  do  more 
than  mention,  that  they  originated  upwards  of  one  hundred  Hills, 
nnd  produced  an  immense  amount  of  general  satisfaction.  In  the 
same  ir aimer  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  Ins  ohjections  to  Co- 
dilication,  his  rational  and  ]>hilanthropic  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
Right  of  Expatriation,  and  liis  etlbrts  to  secure  for  his  country 
some  scheme  of  National  Instruction.  He  considered  ecjuality  of 
condition  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  the  two  grand  pillars 
of  popular  government ;  and  that  no  elfort  should  be  ever  spared 
to  place  them  upon  bases  at  once  broad  and  solid.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1771),  lie  succeeded  Patrick  Henry,  as  (Governor  of  Virginia, 
at  a  very  trying  period  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  called  for  the 
constant  exercise  of  vigilance,  forecast,  judgment,  and  decision  ; 
esjiecially  as  to  the  expedients  rendered  necessary,  through  the 
physical  and  moral  difliculties,  which  the  United  States  had  then 
to  encounter.  His  administration  was  therefore  a  cloudy,  stormy, 
and  ungracious  one :  yet  ultimately,  he  received  the  thanks  of  all 
parties,  the  more  valuable  when  they  came,  from  their  having 
hcen  for  an  interval  withheld,  until  the  force  of  truth  had  risen 
above  clamour  and  misrepresentation.  On  the  Tth  of  May,  178L 
he  received  his  nomination  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France, 
with  a  salary  of  9()()()  dollars  per  annum;  which  is  mentioned  to 
show  the  insidliciency  of  the  allowance,  and  furnish  one,  amongst 
many  other  explanations,  of  those  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
which  followed  him  through  life.  His  predecessor  in  this  appoint¬ 
ment  had  been  no  less  a  person  than  Doctor  Franklin  ;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  whom  the  Count  de  \  ergennes  remarked  to  Jefferson,  on 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  Vous  retnplacez  Monsieur  Franklin^  je  crois ; 
on  which  the  new  envoy  promptly  replied,  that  he  succeeded  Doc¬ 
tor  I  ranklin,  but  that  no  one  co\}\d  .replace  him!  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  a  bon  mot  in  the  f  rench  court  was  almost 
ecjuivalent  to  a  military  exploit,  or  a  diplomatic  achievement, 
franklin  introduced  him  into  the  different  scientific,  literary,  and 
political  circles  ;  besides  assisting  him  in  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  form  commercial  treaties  witli  the  various  nations  of  Kur(>pe. 
His  views  of  the  future  policy  of  his  country,  no  less  striking  than 
J^ound,  were  conveyed  from  time  to  time  across  the  Atlantic,  to  an 
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immense  circle  of  correspondents.  The  doctrines  of  Tree  Trade, 
then  so  rare,  though  now  so  frequent,  were  apprehended  and  ex¬ 
pounded,  in  numerous  letters  and  memorials,  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered.  His  mind  was  something  like  the  sublime  of 
Common  Sense,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression  ;  for  the 
loftiness  of  his  conceptions  had  little,  or  no  assistance  from  the 
ardours  of  an  excited  imagination,  although  he  lived  in  such  ex¬ 
citing  years.  On  his  return  home  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
in  (leneral  \V  ashingtoirs  earliest  cabinet,  where  he  soon  found 
himself  compelled  by  circumstances,  as  well  as  inclination,  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Democrats,  against  the  influence 
of  I  lamilton  and  the  Federalists.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1793, 
he  resigned  office,  thus  retiring  at  the  age  of  fifty,  for  an  interval, 
into  private  life,  after  the  devotion  of  at  least  a  (piarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  public  services.  He  still,  however,  kept  uj)  the  closest 
intimacy  with  his  friends  of  the  republican  party,  by  whom  in 
1797,  he  was  started  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  against 
Mr.  Adams.  I'his  latter  gentleman  succeeded  by  three  votes 
only ;  but  his  great  rival  was  chosen  Vice-President,  the  far 
humbler  duties  of  which  he  prepared,  when  called  upon  by  his 
countrymen,  to  execute  ‘  with  his  wonted  cheerfulness,  diligence, 
‘and  fidelity.*  He  protests,  indeed,  that  he  desired  no  other 
result  of  the  election,  than  that  which  occurred.  In  a  letter  to 
Ciovcrnor  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  is  the  following : 

‘  On  principles  of  ])uhHc  respect  I  should  not  liave  refused  the  Presi- 
dentsliip  :  but  before  (lod,  I  rejoice  from  tbe  bottom  ()f  iny  heart  at 
esca])ing  it.  I  know  well,  that  no  man  will  ever  bring  out  t>f  that 
otlici*  tbe  reputatitni  which  carries  him  into  it.  I  have  no  ainbitimi  to 
govern  men  ;  iu»  passion  \A  hich  would  lead  me  to  delight  to  ride  in  a 
storm.’ — \’^ol,  1.  p. 

He  adds,  according  to  his  custom,  a  quotation  from  Virgil, 
Flumina  amo  sHcasquc  inglorius  :  to  all  which  we  attach  the 
same  kind  of  credence  that  we  afford  to  his  loathsome  afl'ectation  of 
religion,  in  a  canting  letter,  addressed  by  him  at  a  subsecpicnt 
period,  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  Professor  Tucker 
admits,  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  possibility  of  a  de¬ 
viation  from  truth  ;  but  he  imagines  that  it  ‘  may  be  excused  for 
the  bimevolence  of  its  purpose.' 

Admiration  of  Jefferson  must  in  fact  be  limited  to  his  merits  as 
a  inere  politician.  Here  alone  was  he  a  great  man.  He  loved 
his  country  well,  and  would  have  no  hand  in  sowing  seeds  for 
future  disunion  and  sej)aration.  ‘  Who  can  say,’  he  asks,  ‘  what 

uould  be  the  evils  of  a  scission,  and  when  or  where  they  would 
‘  end  !  Better  keep  together  as  we  are,  haul  off  from  Europe  as 

soon  as  we  can,  and  from  all  attachments  to  any  portions  of  it : 
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'and  if  tliey  show  their  power  just  sufHciently  to  lioop  us  together, 

‘  it  will  be  the  happiest  situation  in  whicli  we  can  exist.’  With 
regard  to  his  notions  of  domestic  policy,  he  had  to  complain  of  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  clergy  towards  him,  for  which  unhappily  his 
presumed  heterodoxy,  if  not  downright  infidelity,  afforded  them 
a  convenient  handle  :  but  he  adds,  ‘  they  believe  that  any  portion 
‘  of  power  confided  to  me  will  be  exerted  in  opposition  to  their 
‘  schemes  of  re-establishing  some  particular  form  of  Christianity  ; 
‘  and  they  believe  rightly ;  for  I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of 
‘  (iod  eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
‘  mind  of  man.’  The  next  presidential  election  seated  him,  after 
a  severe  struggle,  in  the  chair  of  the  Executive.  He  had  been 
gradually  rising,  together  with  the  republicans,  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion,  as  the  old  leaders  of  the  revolution,  whose  associations  were 
not  altogether  dissevered  from  toryism,  departed  from  the  scene. 
His  inaugural  address  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801  ; 
and  though  somewhat  rhetorical  for  a  state  paper,  it  expressed  his 
long-cherished  principles,  with  so  much  felicitous  and  sententious 
brevity,  that  some  passages  accpiircd  and  yet  retain  the  currency 
of  general  maxims.  Ilis  administration,  as  is  well  known,  con¬ 
tinued  through  a  double  term;  that  is,  for  eight  years;  an  honour 
which  was  also  enjoyed  by  his  warm  friend  and  successor,  Mr. 
Madison,  who  in  every  respect  walked  in  his  footsteps.  The 
grand  features  of  their  united  efforts  were  the  additions  of  Louisiana, 


and  ultimately  Florida,  to  the  Union;  comprehending  national 
domains  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  ;  besides  obtaining 
a  voluntary  relinquishment  from  various  Indian  tribes  of  their 
title  to  ninety-six  millions  of  acres.  Jefferson,  moreover,  although 
his  purchase  of  New  Orleans,  with  its  vast  territories,  augmented 
the  debt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  yet  so  carried  out 
his  plans  of  judicious  economy  upon  the  other,  that  he  lessened 
the  amount  of  taxes,  and  paid  oil’ thirty-three  millions  of  the  public 
incumbrances.  In  abolishing  internal  imposts,  he  sacrificed  an 
enormous  executive  patronage,  as,  indeed,  he  did  every  other 
private  advantage,  to  the  general  welfare.  He  suppressed  also, 
the  conspiracy  of  Colonel  Burr,  without  spies,  armaments,  or  ex¬ 


penses.  By  surveys  of  the  coast,  and  the  exploring  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  he  unveiled  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world  to  the  enterprise  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  extended  the 
limits  of  geographical  knowledge.  At  home  the  prudence,  pro¬ 
priety,  and  justice  of  his  measures,  so  gained  upon  public  esteem, 
that  whilst  there  were  seven  States  in  opposition  when  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  their  numbers  had  decreased  to  two, 
hef  ore  the  third  year  of  his  second  term  had  ended.  His  foreign 
policy  secured  by  ncgociation,  rather  than  either  menace  or  vio¬ 
lence,  the  removal  of  France  from  the  Mississippi,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  troublesome  controversy  with  Spain.  It  had  the  further 
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merit  of  compelling  the  Barbary  powers  to  respect  the  Hag  of  the 
republic ;  whilst  it  preserved  the  country,  after  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake,  ‘from  a  war,  for  which  it  was  altogether  unprepared; 

•  but  in  which  it  would  have  been  supported  by  a  degree  of 
‘  unanimity  rarely  to  be  found,  where  men  are  free  to  arrange  them- 
‘  selves  under  the  banners  of  party.*  The  President  was  a  re¬ 
publican  to  his  heart’s  core,  amidst  all  these  operations ;  being 
resolved  to  impress  upon  even  the  whole  diplomatic  body  as  much 
simplicity  as  possible.  He  mortally  offended  the  British  minister, 
by  once  giving  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Madison,  on  going  into  the 
dinner-room,  rather  than  to  the  lady  of  our  Ambassador,  who  was 
at  a  greater  distance  from  him.  On  another  occasion,  he  received 
the  Danish  envoy  in  slippers,  and  adverting  to  the  fact,  mentioned 
his  utter  indifference  to  forms.  The  Dane  intimating  in  reply, 
that  they  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with,  Jefferson  told  him  the 
story  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  who  was  reminded  by  his 
secretary,  Caraccioli,  that  ‘  his  majesty  himself  was  no  more  than 
‘  a  ceremony.'  Our  Professor  well  concludes  the  summary  given, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  his  patron  : 


‘  lie  has  a  merit,  which  many  will  place  l)eyond  all  that  he  did  to 
advance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  <»f  his  country.  He  gave  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  great  political  n.axiins  from  which  our  civil  institu¬ 
tions  take  their  shape  and  derive  their  force  ;  that  government  was  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  consecpiently,  that  its 
power  is  not  a  property  in  those  who  administer  it,  hut  a  trust  for 
tlie  public  gtMul :  that  as  power  is  grateful  in  itself,  and  its  exercise 
always  more  or  less  conflicts  with  the  interests  or  wislies  of  ()thers,  it 
should  Ik?  as  sparingly  delegated,  and  as  forhearingly  exerted,  as  is 
c«»nsistent  with  the  great  ]nirj)oses  of  peace  and  security.  In  confor¬ 
mity  with  these  maxims,  ilr.  .lefferson  made  no  attempt,  and  exhibited 
no  desire,  to  enlarge  the  ]>owers  of  the  Executive,  and  never  exercised 
them  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  or  of  his  family.  So  far  from  seeking 
to  g-ain  adherents  by  multij)lying  offices,  augmenting  the  army  or  navy, 
sacrificing  the  public  domains  to  wealthy  capitalists,  and  perpetuating 
the  public  debt,  he  endeavcnired  to  divest  himself  of  these  extrinsic 
aids,  Indieving  them  to  he  political  evils ;  and  wisely,  as  well  as 
lionestly  ;uul  fearlessly  disregarding  peculiar  interests,  he  l(M)ked  for 
support  to  the  approbation  of  the  whole  community,  and  aimed  to  per- 
fi»rm  his  allotted  functions,  with  as  small  an  exertion  of  power  as 
jH>ssible :  and  fimdly,  he  from  principle,  confirmed  the  example  which 
(ieneral  Washington  had  been  prompted  to  set,  by  inclination,  of 
limiting  the  term  that  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  President  should 
remain  in  the  same  hands.  lie  received  addresses  from  the  legislatures 
of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary 
from  the  Senate  of  New  York,  and  the  If  ouse  of 
to  SiTve  a  third  term  :  and  with  these  and  other 
of  the  public  sentiment,  he  could  scarcely  have  doubted  of  a  re-election, 
rmild  his  ))rinciples  have  permitted  it. 


and,  and  Georgia,  and 
Delegates  of  Virginia, 
similar  demonstrations 
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‘  It  was  in  the  same  orthodox  zeal  for  republicanism  that  Mr,  Jeffer¬ 
son  alndished  those  courtly  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  had  Ikhmi 
studiously  cherished  durinj;  the  previous  administrations,  hy  the 
underlings  of  ofhce.  He  regarded  these  fantastic  refinements  of  a 
semi.harharous  age,  as  indicating  the  same  desire  of  elevating  a  few  of 
the  community,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  which  originated  them  ;  or 
at  lK*st,  a  weak  and  childish  taste  for  trifles,  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
simple  and  manly  taste  of  republicans :  and  which,  when  most  success- 
fullv  exerted  here,  make  us  like  the  ass  emulating  the  lap-dog,  hut  a 
had  ct>py  of  a  worthless  original/ — Vol.  II.,  pp.  321,  322. 

The  following  was  his  theory  of  the  English  government,  at 
that  time :  and  whether  it  be  much  better  now',  w'e  hardly  like  to 
say  :  — 

‘  The  real  power  and  property  in  this  government  are  the  great  aris- 
tocratical  families  of  the  nation.  The  nest  <»f  office  being  too  small  for 
all  of  them  t4>  cuddle  into  at  mice,  the  contest  is  eternal,  which  shall 
crowd  the  other  out.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  divided  into  two  par¬ 
ties,  the  Ins  and  the  Outs,  so  ecpial  in  weight,  that  a  small  matter 
furns  the  balance.  To  keep  themselves  in,  when  they  are  in,  every 
stratagem  must  he  practised,  every  artifice  used,  which  may  flatter  the 
jiride,  the  jiassions,  or  the  jiower  of  the  nation.  Justice,  lionour,  faith, 
must  yield  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  themselves  in  place.  The 
question  wdiether  a  measure  is  moral,  is  never  asked,  hut  whether  it 
will  nourish  the  avarice  of  their  merchants,  or  the  piratical  spirit  of 
tlieir  navy,  or  produce  any  other  effect,  which  may  strengthen  them  in 
their  places.  As  to  engagements,  howover  positive,  entered  into  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Ins,  why,  they  were  their  enemies  ;  they  did 
every  thing  which  was  wrong;  and  to  reverse  every  thing  they  did, 
must  therefore  he  right.  This  is  the  true  character  of  the  1  British  go¬ 
vernment  in  practice,  however  different  its  theory  ;  and  it  presents  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  nation,  the  individuals  of  which  are  as 
faithful  t(»  their  private  engagements  and  duties,  as  honourable,  as 
worthy,  as  those  of  any  nation  on  earth,  and  whose  government  is  vet 
the  most  unprincipled  at  this  day  known.’ — ib.,  pp.  3 14,  345. 

He  was,  however,  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  peace,  and  even  friendship,  between  England  and 
America  ;  altliough  all  parties  must  have  regretted  his  unfortunate 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  North  Eastern  Boundary.  This  com¬ 
plicated  question,  now  revived,  and  obtruded  upon  public  atten¬ 
tion,  was  five  and  thirty  vears  ago,  in  a  fair  w'ay  for  final  settle¬ 
ment.  On  the  12th  of  ^lay,  1803,  a  convention  in  London  was 
signed  between  Rufus  King  and  the  late  Lord  Liverpool, 
w  hereby  two  commissioners,  w  ith  power  to  appoint  a  third,  w'ere 
to  be  nominated,  to  determine  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  run  the  line  of  frontier  from  that  point.  Strange  to 
say,  such  was  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  or  rather 
ignorance,  at  that  time,  that  Mr.  Jetierson  imagined  that  some  parts 
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of  the  boundary  line,  thus  contemplated  between  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  Mississippi,  would  interfere  witli  the  limits  of 
Louisiana  and  those  hack  regions,  which  were  then  being  nego¬ 
tiated  for,  with  the  French.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  his 
apprehensions  liad  no  ground  whatsoever ;  but  the  discovery  came 
too  late,  as  the  convention,  through  his  over-sensitiveness  on  a 
favorite  subject,  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  Lxecutivc.  Wo 
have  no  room  to  notice  his  multifarious  correspondence  on  this  or 
other  points  of  interest,  siicli  as  liis  thoughts  on  manufactures, — 
on  the  formation  of  a  navy, — on  aristocracy, — Napoleon, — tlic 
independence  of  the  judiciary, — an  extension  of  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage, — paper  money, — plans  of  national  defence, — periodical 
revisions  of  the  constitution, — or  the  relative  powers  of  the  federal 
and  state  departments.  II is  remarks  upon  very  large  voluntary 
associations,  written  upon  the  verge  of  fourscore,  and  with  some 
few  vestiges  of  that  fear,  which  Aristotle  considers  as  the  feature 
of  old  age,  may  he  perhaps  worth  extracting  in  the  present  day, 
coming  as  they  do  from  such  a  (juarter.  Premising  that  he 
would  not  undertake  to  define  the  separating  limits  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  private  societies,  and  those  which  might  impede  or 
endanger  the  measures  of  regular  government,  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  such  limits  do  nevertheless  exist ;  and  then  adds — 

‘  1  have  seen  the  days  when  such  voluntary  associations  hecaine 
necessary  ;  hut  they  were  days  which  no  man  would  wish  to  see  a 
second  time.*  ‘  It  will  he  said  that  my  susjiicions  are  imaginary  ones. 

I  know  they  are  s«»  at  present  ;  hut  the  exam])le  is  real.  Fiuler  its 
authority  as  a  precedent,  future  associations  will  arise,  with  objects  at 
which  we  should  shudder  at  this  time.  Idle  society  of  Jacohins  in 
another  country  was  instituted  on  jirinciples  and  views  as  virtuous  as 
ever  kindled  the  hearts  of  patriots.  It  was  the  pure  ])atriotism  of  their 
]mr|  OH*s,  which  extended  their  association  to  the  limits  of  the  nation, 
and  rendered  their  power  within  it  honndless ;  and  it  was  this  ])ower, 
which  degenerated  their  principles  and  practices  to  such  enormities,  as 
never  before  could  have  been  imagined.  Yet  these  were  men  ;  and 
we,  and  our  descendants  are  and  shall  he  no  more.’  ‘  Is  it  that  there 
is  no  danger,  that  a  new  authority,  marching  independently  alongside 
of  the  government,  in  the  same  line,  and  to  the  same  object  (or  other¬ 
wise  as  the  case  may  he),  may  not  produce  collision, — may  not  thwart 
and  obstruct  the  operations  of  government,  or  wrest  the  object  entirely 
from  their  hands?  ’ — ih.,  pp.  41)6,  461. 

lUit  wc  now  hasten  to  take  some  glances  at  American  repub¬ 
licanism,  as  it  has  developed  itselt  under  the  influence  of  Jetlcr- 
son’s  principles,  in  opposition  to  federalism.  In  the  old  world,  a 
doctrine  had  long  been  maintained  that  men  in  society  could  not 
be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  order  and  justice,  but  by  physical 
and  moral  forces,  wieldeil  over  them  through  authorities  indc- 
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j>on(lent  of  their  will.  In  other  words,  the  few  were  to  govern 
the  many.  This  political  Talnuul  of  Europe  found  not  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  and  admirers  in  America.  In  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  cords  of  government 
were  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible ;  as  much  of  the  ancient  aristo¬ 
cratic  leaven,  as  the  modern  order  of  things  would  endure,  perva¬ 
ded  the  principles  and  practice  of  those  wdio  worshipped  Washing¬ 
ton  without  understanding  him ;  and  who,  organizing  themselves 
into  a  party  under  the  title  of  Federalists,  sought  to  lessen  the 
depeiuiance  of  general  functionaries  on  their  constituents,  and 
centralize  authority  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power.  In  fact  some 
of  them  turned  back  not  a  few'  longing  and  lingering  looks  after 
the  apples  of  the  political  Sodom,  from  wdiich  they  had  so  recently 
escaped.  Dcsjmtism  being  no  other  than  part  and  parcel  of  every 
human  heart,  how'  could  the  Ethiopian  all  at  once  change  his  co¬ 
lour,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  The  throbbings  of  ambition 
panted  under  the  sober  livery  of  popular  ])rofessions,  just  as  they 
would  have  done  under  law’n  sleeves,  or  the  ermine  and  scarlet  of 
the  peerage.  The  main  dift'erence  in  such  cases  was  one  of 
circumstance.  On  the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  these  aspirations 
were  fostered  by  national  institutions  ;  and  on  the  other,  they  were 
repressed,  'fhe  Federalists  were  the  conservatives  of  America, — 
tories  under  another  denomination, — coerced  into  the  use  of  de¬ 
mocratic  phraseology, — devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  the  general 
federation,  at  the  expense  of  the  several  states, — and  thoroughly 
wanting  confidence  in  the  people.  To  recover,  therefore,  in 
practice,  those  coveted  powers  which  the  nation  had  refused,  and 
to  warp  to  their  ow  n  w'ishes  those  actually  given,  was  the  grand 
object  of  federalism.  To  oppose  this,  in  all  its  bearings,  Jellerson 
and  his  followers  maintained  the  tw’o  elements  of  re])ublicanism, 
—  namely,  personal  sovereignty^  or  the  right  of  every  individual 
over  himself,  so  far  as  that  may  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
society,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Hence  the  Jetfersonians  have  been  ever  peculiarly  jealous 
of  the  government ;  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  Aaron’s 

serpent,  ready  every  moment  to  absorb  the  state  governments. 
They  believed  that  man,  being  a  rational  animal,  and  endowed 
with  certain  rights,  possessed  also  an  innate  sense  of  justice  ;  and 
they  conceived  that  he  could  be  restrained  from  wrong,  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  his  social  path,  by  very  moderate  powers,  confided  to 
persons  of  his  ow  n  choice,  and  held  to  their  duties  by  dependence 
on  his  own  will.  Perceiving,  moreover,  that  wisdom  and  virtue 
were  anything  but  hereditary,  they  thought  that  men  enjoying  in 
ease  and  security  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry, — enlisted  by 
their  mutual  interests  on  the  side  of  law'  and  order, — habituated  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  to  follow’  their  reason  as  their  guide, — 
might  be  ruled  with  greater  safety  and  facility,  than  through  any 
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system  of  centralization,  any  withholdinent  of  confidence  or  know¬ 
ledge,  any  strongly  consolidated  authority  addressing  their  fears 
rather  than  their  aifections.  Such  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  impartial 
portrait  of  those  mighty  sections  of  the  American  community : 
between  whom  for  several  years  the  pendulum  ot  power  appeared, 
and  only  appeared,  to  vibrate.  The  victory  from  the  very  first  lav 
with  the  republicans,  who  had  all  the  masses,  all  the  affections 
and  associations  of  patriots,  all  the  young  hopes  and  fresh  antici¬ 
pations  of  those  under  thirty,  enlisted  beneath  their  banner ;  and 
the  conse(|uence  is  now  abundantly  visible.  Time  was  gradually 
substracting  from  the  one  party  and  adding  to  the  other.  The 
shadows  of  the  revolution  passed  away ;  and  without  detracting 
from  the  magnanimity  and  worth  of  those  who  had  conversed  or 
fought  with  Washington,  or  who  admired  cither  Hamilton  or 
Adams,  the  rising  generation  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  experience, 
and  knew  how  to  manage  mankind,  beyond  a  doubt,  far  better 
than  they  did. 

Yet  let  no  one  imagine  that  all  was  silver  on  the  one  side,  or 
all  gold  on  the  other.  The  two  parties  beheld  the  question  at 
issue  from  opposite  quarters.  The  former  distrusted  and  tlic 
latter  confided,  like  all  enthusiasts,  without  due  limitation.  Fe¬ 
deralism  was  for  the  bit  and  the  spur, — the  w  hip  and  the  saddle ; 
forgetting  that  both  governors  and  governed  were  creatures  of  the 
same  species.  Republicanism  also  failed  to  remember,  that  we 
are  all  fallen  creatures  ;  that  our  natural  tendencies  are  always 
rather  to  what  is  wrong  than  to  w  hat  is  right ;  and  that  even  the 
innate  sense  of  justice  exists  in  vestiges,  more  than  in  substance, 
although  those  vestiges  arc  the  footsteps  of  a  God.  Where  Jef¬ 
ferson,  as  an  American,  living  under  a  pure  democracy,  was 
correct,  lay  chietly  in  this, — that  he  distrusted  If imse/f  with  regard 
to  the  possession  of  political  power,  as  much  as  he  generously 
trusted  his  fellow-men,  as  to  their  discernment  of  who  were  their 
real  friends,  and  who  were  their  false  ones.  His  conviction  was, 
that  practically  speaking,  a  majority  of  well-informed  persons, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  and  upon  the  whole,  do  the  thing  that  they 
ought  to  do.  Making  proper  allowance  for  human  imperfection, 
just  as  the  engineer  does  for  the  resistance  of  friction,  and  so 
forth,  we  confess  ourselves  of  the  same  mind.  No  system  of 
things  beneath  the  sun  will  ever  be  without  some  drawback. 
That  w’hich  is  of  the  earth  w  ill  be  earthly,  until  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  visible  universe  be  no  more.  All  that  is  contended 
tor  by  sensible  retlecting  minds  will  be  the  nearest  possible  ap¬ 
proximation  to  perfect  government ;  to  that  which  will  diffuse  the 
largest  amount  of  social  happiness,  at  the  smallest  cost  of  indivi¬ 
dual  inconvenience,  and  with  the  fullest  acknowledgment  that  the 
Most  High  has  made  all,— that  He  governs  all,— -and  that  He 
loves  ail  !  1  ransatlantic  republicanism  has  therefore  achieved 
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much  for  the  benefit  of  our  sj>ecies.  It  has  vivified,  as  well  as 
galvanized  Europe.  It  has  enthroned  Thought  with  the  golden 
key  of  knowledge  in  its  hand,  where  Force  was  dominant  before 
with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  It  has  smitten  the  bulls  of  Hashan, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  with  such  consternation  and  dis¬ 
may,  that  their  roar  is  heard  from  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the  most 
dusty  coronet  of  a  rampant  and  crushing  aristocracy,  let  the  latter 
exist  wherever  it  may.  Guizot  himself  admits,  that  it  has  gained 
victories  on  behalf  of  mankind,  as  to  physical  strength,  moral 
influence,  and  impulses  in  a  beneficial  direction.  We  are  aware 
also  of  his  erroneous  assertion,  that  democracy  has  engaged  in  its 
service,  more  brutal  force,  grosser  passions,  narrower  ideas,  and 
blinder  pretensions,  than  its  predecessors.  But  America  may  well 
1)0  cited  as  an  illustration  totally  the  other  way :  and  with  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  the  learned  and  elocjuent  French  historian,  we 
challenge  him  to  compare  the  object  of  his  calumnies,  for  such  we 
must  call  them,  with  either  the  oligarchies  or  despotisms  which 
have  scourged  and  subjugated  nations,  through  their  military 
violence,  their  infernal  profligacy,  their  notorious  ignorance,  and 
their  machineries  of  fraud  and  peculation. 

The  fact  is  that  American  democracy  may  not  be  disposed  of  in 
a  pamphlet,  nor  even  a  volume,  nor  even  by  the  mind  of  a  single 
generation.  It  has  embodied  a  principle  at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  gigantic,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  that  it  must  be  investiga¬ 
ted  and  admeasured,  not  on  a  scale  of  years,  but  upon  one  of 
centuries.  When  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  be  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  hundred  millions, — when  the  hierarchies  and  estab¬ 
lishments  of  Europe  shall  have  been  consigned  to  cobw’ebs  and 
darkness,  except  in  the  cabinet-memories  of  the  curious, — when 
education,  upon  religious  principles,  shall  have  diflltsed  its  bless¬ 
ings  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  from  sliore  to  shore,  — and 
when  governments  shall  exist  for  the  advantage  of  the  many,  as 
they  now  totter  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, — then  will  it  be 
within  the  compass  of  reflective  and  well  constituted  philanthro¬ 
pists  to  decide  upon  the  republicanism  of  the  United  States.  The 
cloud,  overhanging  the  horizon,  derives  all  its  awful  characteristics 
Irom  a  violation,  and  not  from  a  development,  of  the  imprescrip¬ 
tible  rights  of  man.  Those  rights  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon  under  the  auspices  of  a  popular 
monarchy,  connected  as  that  form  of  government  is  with  the 
staple  associations  of  the  community.  But  from  Penobscot  down 
to  Pensacola,  there  is  neither  royalty  nor  aristocracy:  and  such 
being  the  case,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends  ever  advocated  that 
system  ot  conduct  and  conversation,  which  they  deemed  suitable 
|o  their  circumstances.  They  derided  the  folly  of  the  Federalists 
111  hugging  the  relics  or  resemblances  of  an  order  of  things  explo¬ 
ded  as  to  its  substance  from  their  country,  amidst  the  benedictions 
voi..  V.  X 
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of  an  emancipated  |>eople,  upon  those  who  had  broken  tlieir 
fetters.  The  ex-president  was  moreover  well  a\vare  that  neither 
the  lakes,  the  ocean,  nor  the  j^ulf  of  Mexico  \vould  be  the  boun¬ 
daries,  beyond  whicii,  his  principles  and  practice  would  have  no 
avail.  He  knew  and  felt  that,  insensibly,  the  grand  experiment 
of  popular  institutions,  on  a  large  scale,  \vould  act  upon  other 
lands.  Feudalism,  caste,  and  divine  right,  whether  laical  or 
ecclesiastical,  were  not  to  be  thrown  down  or  banished,  without 
neighbouring  nations  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  wondering  at  what 
was  to  follow.  He  resolved  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  utmost  circumspection  in  opening  up  his  views,  and  acting 
upon  them  ;  whilst  on  the  other,  he  abhorred  all  approaches  to 
any  compromise.  He  honestly  and  perseveringly  desired  that 
America  should  be  a  model  for  the  world,  not  in  the  way  of 
effecting  needless  revolutions,  but  producing  necessary  reforma¬ 
tions.  He  often  adverted  to  the  common  fallacy  of  ascribing  to 
those  who  lived  before  us  that  superiority  of  wisdom,  which  is 
given  by  age  and  experience.  Forty  years  of  trial  in  govern¬ 
ment  he  thought  worth  a  century  of  book-reading.  He  was  no 
advocate,  he  observed,  ‘  for  fre(iuent  and  untried  changes  in  laws 
‘  and  constitutions.  Moderate  imperfections  had  better  bo  borne 
‘  with  ;  because  when  once  knowui,  we  accommodate  ourselves  to 

*  them,  and  Hud  practical  means  of  preventing  their  ill  elFects.’ 
But  he  also  considered  that  certain  modiHcations  and  improve¬ 
ments  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  enlightened ;  as 
new  discoveries  are  made,  new^  truths  disclosed,  and  as  manners 
and  opinions  change  with  circumstances,  so  legislation  must 
advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.  ‘  We  might  as  well 
‘  require  a  man  still  to  w’ear  the  coat,  which  fitted  him  when  a 

*  boy,  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen  of 
‘  their  ancestors.* 

But  we  must  conclude  with  the  retreat  of  this  eminent  states¬ 
man  to  Monticello.  The  following  extract  occurs  in  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Mons.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  at  Paris, 
in  1809:  — 

‘  Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  hooks,  and  my  farms; 
and  having  gained  the  liarlnnir  myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still 
buffeting  the  storm,  wdth  anxiety  indeed,  hnt  not  wdth  envy.  Never 
did  a  prisoner,  released  from  his  chains,  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall,  on 
shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Nature  intended  me  for  the  tran¬ 
quil  pursuits  of  science,  hy  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight.  But 
the  enormities  of  the  times  in  w’hich  I  have  lived,  have  forced  me  to 
take  part  in  resisting  tin  m,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the  boisterous 
ocean  of  j^Hditical  passions.  I  thank  God  for  the  opportunity  of  retiring 
from  them  without  censure,  and  carrying  w'ith  me  the  most  consoling 
proofs  of  public  approbation.’— ib.,  pp.  .320,  327. 
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rrofcssor  Tucker  favours  us  witli  a  very  distinct  description  of 
Monticello,  wliicb  in  justice  to  himself,  and  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  transcribe  : 

‘  The  8]M)t  to  which  i\Ir.  Jefferson  had  retreated,  from  the  labours 
and  anxieties  of  public  life,  possessed  great  natural  beauty.  His 
dwelling  was  placed  on  the  suinniit  of  a  little  inonntain,  which  f»>mis 
part  of  the  south-west  raniie,  and  which  commands  a  most  extensive 
prosiH'ct  of  the  surrounding  country.  To  the  east  is  seen  a  viust 
wiHultHl  chamjraign,  which,  though  n()t  entirely  level,  has  that  appear¬ 
ance,  when  seen  from  this  elevated  spot :  and  where  it  approiiclu^s  the 
liorizon,  its  uniform  grey  tint  is  nearly  the  same  as  a  distant  view  of 
the  ocean.  To  the  south-west  is  seen  the  Blue  Bidge,  in  its  nearest 
point  alnnit  twenty  miles  distant,  hut  stretching  away  to  the  north 
ejist,  it  cjin  he  followed  by  the  eye  for  more  than  KM)  miles ;  its  nppa- 
n*nt  height  diminishing,  and  its  tints  fading  as  it  gradually  recedes  from 
the  sight.  At  a  short  distance  is  seen  the  town  of  Charlottesville  ; 
and  a  small  reach  or  two  of  the  Bivanna  river  exhibits  its  glassy  sur¬ 
face,  iis  it  winds  through  the  forest.  Willis’s  mountain  is  seen  to  lift 
its  head  alone  above  tlie  immense  plain  to  the  south,  and  its  form 
occasionally  undergoes  great  apparent  changes  through  the  varying  re¬ 
fractions  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  The  ground  on  the  eastern  edge  ()f  which  the  house  stands,  is  made 
by  hovering  and  levelling  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  compre¬ 
hends  about  six  acres.  The  mountain  itself  is  clothed  with  the  trees 
of  the  original  forest  on  every  side,  except  the  south,  where  there  is  a 
large  hanging-garden.  The  house  is  a  long  building  of  moderate  ele¬ 
vation,  with  a  Grecian  portico  in  front,  and  an  (»ctagonal  cupola.  The 
road  by  which  it  is  approached  so  winds  round  the  mountain,  as  to 
make  the  approach  easy.  Long  terraces,  about  six  feet  above  tlio 
ground,  and  forming  three  sides  of  a  s<iuare,  serve  as  a  ])romenade  in 
good  weather,  and  cover  the  otlices  attached  to  the  building.  These 
terraces  are  terminated  by  two  small  pavilions,  to  whicji  the  members  of 
the  family  retired  as  places  of  study.  The  entrance,  from  the  portico, 
was  into  a  saloon  decorated  on  either  side  with  horns  of  elk,  moose,  and 
di*er  ; — Mexican  antiquities, — Indian  dresses,  weapons,  and  ornaments, 
with  three  or  four  pieces  of  statuary.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  hall 
were  glass  folding-doors,  which  opened  into  a  hands(nne  octagonal 
drawing-room  ;  and  through  the  windows,  at  the  farther  or  west  end, 
was  seen  a  lawn  of  about  a  couple  of  acres,  skirted  with  f(»rest  trees, 
native  and  exotic.  It  had  a  neat  floor,  the  w'ork  of  slaves,  :uid  the 
walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  a  great  proportion  of  wdiich  were 
portraits  of  eminent  statesmen  and  philosophers.  To  the  right  were 
the  dining-room  and  other  apartments ;  and  to  the  left  lay  a  suite  of 
rooms  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  These  consisted  of  a  library,  bed¬ 
room,  dressing-room,  and  a  small  apartment,  containing  a  work-bench, 
with  a  large  assortment  of  tools,  where  he  used  to  seek  exercise  for  his 
body  and  recreation  for  his  mind.  In  his  library,  one  saw  in  every 
direction,  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments,  mineralogical 
specimens,  and  the  like,  which  indicated  the  varied  intellectual  taJites 
and  pursuits  of  the  proprietor.' — pp.  — 5,32.  ^ 
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1 1  is  morning  were  devoted  to  correspondence;  troin  breakfast 
to  dinner  he  was  in  his  garden,  his  tool-house,  or  on  horseback 
amongst  his  plantations  ;  from  dinner  to  dark  he  gave  to  society ; 
and  from  candle-light  to  early  bed-time  he  read.  He  was  won¬ 
derfully  fond  of  exercising  himselt  in  mechanical  employments; 
always  repairing  his  own  scientific  instruments ;  working  person¬ 
ally  sometimes  with  his  negroes,  and  manufacturing  even  a  car¬ 
riage,  or  various  articles  of  furniture.  He  kept  several  handsome 
horses,  and  paid  2000  dollars  for  the  four  he  purchased  for  his 
coach,  when  elected  president.  A  part  of  his  occupation  also  was 
the  direction  of  the  studies  of  several  young  persons,  who  had  the 
free  use  of  his  library,  and  frequent  admission  to  his  table.  He 
was  more  or  less  engaged  at  intervals,  for  thirty  years,  in  collect¬ 
ing  vocabularies  of  the  Indian  languages,  amounting  in  number  to 
at  least  fifty,  and  arranged  in  collateral  columns.  Nearly  all 
these  were  unfortunately  lost  through  a  robbery  ;  but  both  his 
plan  and  perseverance  in  it  convey  u  great  idea  of  his  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  and  energy.  Mrs.  Kppes,  his  youngest  daughter,  a  lady  of 
rare  beauty  and  accomplishments,  bad  died  some  time  before ;  but 
his  other  daughter,  Mrs.  llandolph,  had  a  numerous  family. 
Their  lather,  however,  appears  bv  no  means  to  have  added  to  the 
comforts  of  Jefferson.  Colonel  Randolph  fell  into  pecuniary  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  bad  habits.  These  preyed  upon  his  temper,  and 
rendered  him,  as  we  are  told,  ‘  a  gloomy  unsocial  misanthrope.’ 
The  ex-president  felt  all  this  most  acutely.  Swarms  of  duns  and 
usurers  devoured  an  enormous  estate,  w  hich  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  improved  for  his  descendants.  To  crown  all,  alfairsat 
Monticello  and  Roplar  Forest  began  to  assume  a  somewhat  similar 
aspect;  at  which  no  one  need  be  surprised,  when  be  learns,  that 
their  proprietor  overlooked  those  plantations,  with  a  book  of  lo¬ 
garithms  in  his  jxK'ket,  ‘  to  aid  him  in  the  calculations,  w  hicli  were 
‘  continually  suggesting  themselves  to  his  inquisitive  mind,’ — and 
which,  we  may  add,  must  have  materially  assisted  in  emptying  his 
pui*se.  No  man  can  do  two  things  well  at  once  ;  and  to  such  in¬ 
tellectual  and  really  unprofitable  amusements,  together  with  clas¬ 
sical  studies,  and  the  more  rational  instruction  of  his  grandchildren, 
the  harvests  of  tobacco  and  slaves  were  sacrificed.  Post  equitem 
sedet  atra  cura  !  His  landed  property  consisted  of  the  two  estates 
just  mentioned,  which  were  seventy  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
1  hey  included  together  nearly  ten  thousand  acres,  and  two 
hundred  negroes.  He  had  a  canal  and  flower-mill  connected  w  ith 
the  Kivanna,  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  — yet  so  it  was, 
that  knaves,  overseers,  and  architects,  consumed  his  substance ; 
and  when  old  age  came  slowly  upon  him,  poverty  shed  an  ominous 
shadow  over  his  hoary  hairs.  He  lived  indeed  temperately, 
chiefly  on  vegetables, — using  animal  food  rather  as  a  condiment 
than  nourishment,  and  drinking  nothing  stronger  than  malt  liquor. 
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cider,  and  French  wines.  For  an  American  and  a  Virginian,  we  pre¬ 
sume  tiiat  all  tins  might  be  deemed  at  least  moderation,  if  not 
downright  abstinence.  He  managed  to  read  without  spectacles  by 
day,  enjoyed  the  sense  of  hearing  in  perfection,  and  never  lost  a 
tooth  from  age.  His  remarkable  exemption  from  catarrhs  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  his  habit  of  bathing  his  feet  every  morning  in  cold  water. 
He  walked  little,  but  rode  without  fatigue  six  or  eight  miles  every 
day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or  forty.  He  declared  that  he  had 
been  blessed  with  organs  of  digestion  ‘  which  accepted  and  con- 
‘  cwted  without  a  murmur  whatever  the  palate  migiit  choose  to 
‘consign  to  them.’  He  acknowledged  himself  a  hard  student  up  to 
tin*  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  life ;  and  even  at  this  advanced  ()eriod, 
we  find  him  plunging  into  the  labyrinths  of  etymology,  as  well  as 
wandering  ‘  through  endless  mazes  lost,'  amidst  profound  specula¬ 
tions  upon  matter  and  spirit. 

There  was  moreover,  at  the  same  time,  a  darling  project,  which 
he  survived  long  enough  to  see  carried  into  operation,—  namely, 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  last 
energies  of  his  mind :  for  not  only  had  he  the  greatest  ditticulty 
in  procuring  the  necessary  funds,  but  on  himself  devolved  the 
general  plans  for  both  the  buildings,  and  the  proposed  institu¬ 
tion  ;  besides  having  to  obtain  bricklayers,  plasterers,  carpenters, 
and  stone-cutters  from  Philadelphia,  or  an  equal  distance.  At 
length,  in  18J^I*,  this  marvellous  seminary,  from  which  so  much 
had  been  anticipated,  was  opened.  In  framing  his  system  of  laws 
for  its  government,  he  had  acted  upon  his  erroneous  views  of 
liuman  nature;  treating  it  as  an  enthusiastic  optimist.  He  forgot 
that  his  own  sex  must  be  boys  and  youths,  before  they  are  men; 
and  his  own  nephew,  with  several  other  offenders,  had  to  be  cx- 
))clled  by  the  faculty,  before  more  than  a  very  brief  interval  had 
elu|>sed.  In  fact,  he  refused  to  recognise  religion  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  really  valuable  knowledge.  'Fhere  never  w  as,  nor  ever 
w’ill  be,  any  occasion  for  exclusiveness ;  but,  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  end  of  wisdom,  is  a  truth 
engraven  upon  the  pillars  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  upon  the 
whole,  the  University  of  Virginia  has  not  prospered ;  nor  is  the 
circumstance  to  Ije  regretted.  We  abhor  tests  and  subscriptions 
equally  with  infidelity  or  latitudinarianism :  but  there  is  happily  a 
middle  course  and  a  straight  one.  The  six  religious  and  moral 
maxims  (as  designated  by  Jefl'erson),  together  with  his  ten  canons 
for  tlie  regulation  of  practical  life,  are  good  for  the  present  state, 
and  for  that  oidy.  Their  radical  defects  appear  in  overlooking 
the  main  purposes  for  which  w’e  were  born,  and  the  solemn  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Saviour,  ‘  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
*  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul;  or  what  shall  a  man 
‘  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?’  •  I' 

e  re|)eat  it,  that  with  every  disposition  to  give  the  author  of 
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the  Declaration  ot  Indo|>enilence  his  due,  he  was  after  all,  only  one 
of  the  children  of  this  generation,  as  opposed  to  the  children  of 
light.  Spiritually  speaking,  he  was  a  fool ;  wdiile  as  to  mere 
intellect  and  politics,  he  was  a  mighty  and  wonderful  person  !  The 
last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  contains  the  following  sublime  passages, 
•—severely,  but  simply  true :  ‘  All  eyes  are  opening  or  opened  to 
‘  the  rights  of  man.  'Fhe  general  spread  of  the  light  of  science  has 
‘  already  laid  open  to  every  view  the  palpable  fact,  that  the  mass 
‘  of  mankind  were  not  born  w  ith  saddles  on  their  backs, — nor  a 
‘favoured  few  booted  and  spurred,— -ready  to  ride  them  legiti- 
‘  mately  by  the  grace  of  God !  ’  For  such  discoveries  and  avowals 
as  these,  let  his  memory  enjoy,  what  it  has  nobly  earned,  the 
benediction  of  the  aggrieved,  and  the  curse  of  the  oppressor. 

His  health  had  begun  to  fail.  An  affection  of  the  bladder  gave 
him  most  painful  uneasiness  for  several  months  before  he  was 
attacked  by  dysentery.  As  July  commenced,  it  became  manifest 
that  his  end  could  not  be  far  off.  Ilis  conversation  turned  upon 
every  thing  but  w  hat  really  suited  a  dying  man  ;  not  that  his 
liberalism  had  the  slightest  necessary  connexion  w  ith  his  irreligion, 
any  more  than  light  has  any  afKnity  with  darkness ;  but  simply 
because  ‘  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God, — not  being  sub- 
‘  ject  to  the  law^  of  God ;  neither  indeed  can  it  be.’  By  a  remark¬ 
able  coincidence,  he  and  John  Adams,  the  two  great  leaders  of 
republicanism  and  federalism,  expired  on  the  same  day,  the  4th 
of  July,  the  anniversary  moreover  of  that  event,  which  for 

fifty  years  had  been  the  most  gratifying  object  of  their  contempla¬ 
tions.  Jefferson  lies  buried  in  a  small  cemetery  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  near  the  road  winding  round  it  to  Monticello,  beneath 
a  granite  obelisk,  about  eight  feet  high ;  and  which  bears  upon 
its  southern  face  a  piece  of  white  marble  inscribed  with  the  three 
acts,  best  calculated,  as  he  justly  thought,  to  hand  down  his  name 
to  posterity.  I  hese  were  the  declaration  of  American  independ¬ 
ence, — the  statute  of  \  irginia  for  religious  freedom, — and  the 
foundation  of  his  favourite  university.  He  died  amidst  debts  and 
dithculties.  A  public  subscription,  together  with  a  lottery,  which 
was  to  have  extricated  him,  had  he  survived,  dwindled  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  .after  his  decease.  Monticello  has  twice 
changed  hands  since  that  event.  His  property  proved  barely 
equal  to  his  obligations ;  w’hilst  his  only  living  daughter  would 
have  bwn  consigned  to  positive  indigence,  had  not  the  legislatures 
ot  Louisian.a  and  South  Carolina  generously  bestow’ed  on  her 
iil4KX)  dollars  l)etween  them,  equivalent  to  about  £5(H)0  sterling ! 
Above  forty  of  his  descendants  are  now  in  existence,  several  of 
whom  constitute  a  fifth  generation.  They  glory  in  the  patriotism 
ot  their  ancestor,  whose  character  must  be  draw’n  by  each  reader 
for  himself,  from  a  review  of  the  principles  and  practice  elicited 
during  a  long  and  eventful  career,  rather  than  from  any  miniature 
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portrait  to  be  presented  by  the  biographer  or  reviewer.  One  point 
should  never  be  omitted ;  *  that  over  the  field  of  political  spec  da- 
<  tion  to  which  his  mind  was  habitually  turned,  he  seems  to  have 
‘  been  the  most  far-sighted  of  his  countrymen  in  an  estimate  of 

*  the  probability  of  popular  government;  whilst  the  civilized  world 

*  is  every  day  approximating  to  opinions  and  to  conclusions,  which 
‘Thomas  Jefferson  had  deliberately  formed  more  than  half  acen- 
‘  tury  ago  !  ’ 


Art.  II.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  RisCy  Proyress.  and  Decline  of  the 
Iteformation  in  Poland,  and  of  the  Influence  which  the  Si'riptnral 
Doctrines  have  exercised  on  that  Country  in  Literary,  Moral,  and 
Political  Respects.  By  Count  Valkuian  Kkasinski.  2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  Ltmdon  :  J,  Murray. 

^HE  ecclesiastical  history  of  Polancl  is  hut  little  known  in  this 
country.  This  is  to  be  regretlcd,  and  every  effort  to  supply 
authentic  information  is  entitled  to  public  encouragement.  T  he 
varying  fortunes  of  the  Poles, — their  former  position  and  splendid 
achievements, — the  mingled  elements  which  have  constituted 
their  national  character,  rendering  them  at  one  time  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  and  at  another  time  covering  them  with  disgrace; 
— the  patriotism  and  the  perfidy  which  has  alternately  dis¬ 
tinguished  their  nobles — «and,  above  all,  the  wrongs  they  have 
recently  endured  at  the  hands  of  other  European  states,  more 
especially  at  that  of  liussia,  have  invested  their  name  with  a 
magic  power  wdiicli  serves  as  a  rallying  point  for  those  more  lofty 
and  honorable  feelings  of  wdiich  our  nature  is  susceptible.  The 
iron  rule  w'hich  now’  presses  so  mercilessly  upon  them,  is  regarded 
wdth  deep  abhorrence  by  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen,  who 
averse  from  war  in  general,  would  urge  on  wdth  inconsiderate 
zeal,  any  military  demonstrations  wdiich  contemplated  the  over¬ 
throw’  of  Muscovite  supremacy  in  Poland,  and  the  restoration  of 
its  brave  people  to  their  former  political  independence.  Nor  is 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Poland  destitute  of  a  corresponding 
interest.  Though  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this  country,  it  un  - 
folds  lessons  from  which  the  advanced  intellect  of  Britain  may 
gather  much  useful  counsel.  The  progress  of  Protestantism  was 
at  first  much  more  rapid  than  in  most  other  countries.  Local  circum¬ 
stances  favored  its  growth,  and  ])romised  its  early  and  complete 
establishment.  The  disciples  of  the  new’  faith  indulged  in  san¬ 
guine  hopes,  and  w  ere  not  unreasonable  in  doing  so ;  for  the 
coolest  minds  calculating  only  the  probabilities  of  the  c.Tse,  would 
unhesitatingly  have  concluded  that  Romanism  was  destined  to  a 
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speedy  and  permanent  exclusion  from  this  section  ot  tlie  Slavonian 
race.  Yet  the  subsetjuent  decline  of  Protestantism  was  as  mark¬ 
ed  as  its  earlier  progress,  and  was  effected  by  other  instrument¬ 
ality  than  that  w'hieh availed  in  Italy  and  Spain.  ‘  Such  an  event/ 
remarks  oiir  Author^  ‘is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
‘.religious  world,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  free  institu- 
‘  lions  of  Poland,  which  had  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
‘  Reformation,  ^vere  afterwtircls  rendered  subservient  to  the  persc- 
‘  ctition  of  its  disciples.*  In  no  case,  probably,  luis  the  deep  sub¬ 
tlety  and  genius  of  the  Jesuits  been  more  strikingly  shown  than 
in  the  policy  they  adopted  in  Poland.  But  we  «ire  anticipating 
our  history',  and  must  therefore  revert  to  the  volume  before  us. 
Its  author.  Count  Krasinski,  is  an  exile  from  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  Unable  at  present  to  aid  its  political  enfranchisement, 
he  has  done  well  in  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  elucidation  of  its 
religious  history.  ^^I  he  service  he  has  thus  rendered,  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  British  public,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  it,  will  secure  him  the  personal 
respect,  as  well  as  the  general  sympathy,  of  our  countryiueu. 
Count  Krasinski  is  a  Protestant  of  the  (jenevan  school  in  its  best 
and  purest  state,  and  has  written  with  a  degree  of  temper  and 
frankness  rarely  ecpialled  in  works  of  this  kind.  While  record¬ 
ing  the  unprinci|)led  measures  adopted  for  the  overthrow  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  he  rarely  permits  himself  to  indulge  in  language  to 
which  the  slightest  exccj>tion  can  be  imide.  The  general  spirit 
of  his  volume  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  apologetical 
paragniph  from  his  preface: — 

*  Although  we  have  carefully  abstained  from  making  use  of  passionate 
language,  wherever  we  e\])ressed  our  condemnation,  either  of  the 
unprincipled  ])roceedings  which  were  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  cause  of  the  Heformation  in  mir  country  by  its  enemies,  or  of  the 
faults  and  errors  by  which  its  own  ]vartisans  injured  it,  we  are  afraid 
that  we  may  have  sometimes  unwillingly  given  utterance  t(>  the  bitter 
fivlings  with  which  our  breast  was  frequently  agitated,  in  describing 
the  religions  and  pcditical  disasters  of  our  country.  We  therefore  re¬ 
quest  the  forgiveness  i*f  our  readers,  and  beg  them  to  consider  for  a 
moment,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  feelings  of  one  who,  educa¬ 
ted  by  a  pious  mother  in  the  tenets  of  scriptural  religion,  and  t.mght 
from  his  wirliest  infancy  to  consider  that  religion  as  the  only  true  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  present  and  future  happiness,  and  the  love  of  his  native 
Isuid  as  a  sacred  duty  commanded  by  its  precepts  ;  of  one  who,  being 
strongly  impressed  l»y  those  sentiments,  was  recording  the  overthrow 
ot  his  religion,  and  the  consecpient  decline  and  fall  of  his  country.  At 
the  same  time,  we  most  solemnly  disclaim  everv  hostile  or  unkind  feel¬ 
ing  against  the  tollowers  ot  the  Roman  C'atholic  church,  amongst  whom 
we  have  many  dear  friends  and  relatives.  Although  we  were  born 
and  bred  in  the  reformed  cliurch  of  Poland,  a  great  part  of  our  family 
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are ’Koman 'Catholics,  and  to  this  circumstance,  united  with*  some 
(Others,  it  is  owiii"  that,  in  our  country,  we  have  associated  much  nVore 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  than  with  Protestants  ;  and  we  ]K»sitively 
declare,  that  we  have  never  experienced  from  them  the  slijjhtest  act  of 
unkindness  on  account  of  our  religious  persuasion.  The  Homan  Oa- 
Unilics  of  Poland  are  certainly  the  most  liberal,  and  least  bigotted  of 
all  in  Europe  ;  and  it  will  l>e  our  ])leasing  task  to  enumerate  instances 
of  Homan  Catholics,  not  only  laymen,  but  even  prelates  of  their  church, 
who,  animated  by  patriotic  sentiments,  have  defended  the  rights  of 
their  Protestant  countrymen.* — Preface,  pp.  19,  20. 

The  work,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  wliieli  is  yet  published  — 
for  another  volume  is  to  follow — is  necessarily  less  complete  tluui 
it  ini^ht  have  been,  had  the  Author  been  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  rich  stores  which  the  autocrats  of  Russia,  liave  transferred 
from  Poland  to  St.  Petersburgli.  The  library  of  Zaluski,,one  of 
the  best  in  Europe ;  a  ])art  of  that  of  Prince  Adam  Cziirtoryski 
containing  ‘splendid  materials  for  the  religious  and  literary  his- 
‘  tory  *  of  the  country  ;  and  that  of  the  University  of  Warsaw, 
miinbering  about  20(),0()0  volumes,  were  successively  seized,  the 
first  in  179.),  and  the  other  two  in  1831,  The  proud  despots  of 
Hussia,  unsatisfied  with  the  |)olitieal  enslavement  of  the  nation, 
have  thus  souj^ht  to  place  its  records — those  memorials  of  a  pa.st 
glory beyond  the  inspection  of  its  sons.  May  a  day  of  retribu¬ 
tion  come,  when  Nicholas,  like  the  late  Emperor  of  tlie  French, 
shall  be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  rightful  owners,  these  ill- 
gotten  and  una|>preciated  treasures.  In  the  absence  of  the  aid 
which  an  inspection  of  these  libraries  would  have  furnished, 
Uount  Krasinski  has  availed  himself  with  eommendalile  diligence, 
of  every  accessible  means  of  information,  and  the  result  fumislied 
in  the  present  volume  is  highly  creditable  to  liis  sagacity  and  re¬ 
search. 

riie  first  |)art  <>f  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  INdaiid,  of  which,  as  is 
usual  in  such  c.ases,  different  accounts  have  been  published.  The 
generally  admitted  opinion  is,  that  Mieezyslaw  the  First,  Duke 
<d  Poland,  was  baptized  on  the  oth  of  March,  9H5,  luiving  been 
induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  persuasions  of  his  consort,  Dom- 
hrovka,  a  Rohemian  princess,  and  that  he  immediately  abolished 
Paganism,  and  established  Cliristianity  throughout  his  dominions. 
1  he  same  result  followed  as  in  other  similar  cases.  The  prolii- 
hited  faith  was  indulged  in  private  ;  and  fis  the  new  religion  of  the 
monarch  \nis  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  |)olitical  influence, 
idolatry  rallied  round  itself  much  of  the  patriotism  and  nationality 
of  the  l\)les.  It  is  correctly  remarked  by  our  Author,  that  the 
opposition  of  idolators  wiis — 

‘  A1  nays  the  most  stuhlxirn  wherever  the  doetrines  of  Christianity 
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were  introduceil  by  the  strung  hand  of  temporal  authority,  instead  of 
lieiiig  propiiguttnl  by  ministers  of  the  p)spel  deserving  of  that  name. 
Indeed  we  always  see,  that  a  few  missionaries,  destitute  of  worldly 
p<»wer  and  riches,  but  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness 
and  charity,  have  more  easily  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  pagans, 
than  all  those  mighty  monarchs  who  tried  to  convert  by  the  arguments 
of  lire  and  sword,  either  their  own  subjects  or  conquered  nations.’  p.2. 

C'hristian  converts  existed  among  the  Slavonian  tribes  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century,  and  were  so  numerous  in  the  latter  part 
of  it  as  to  afford  some  pretence  to  the  sixth  synod  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  numbering  them  in  680,  among  Christian  nations. 
Yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  their  various  locations  from 
l^omerania  to  the  extremities  of  Hungary,  were  undoubtedly 
idolaters  in  the  ninth,  if  not  in  the  tenth  century.  Tlieir  perpe¬ 
tual  intercourse  with  Christians  of  the  east  naturally  led  to  indi¬ 
vidual  conversions,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  retained  their  pa- 
gjin  rites  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  worth  of  the  Christian 
faith,  (ireek  missionaries  were  most  successful  in  reclaiming 
these  tribes,  and  among  tliese,  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  two  bro¬ 
thers,  natives  of  Thessalonica,  were  most  eminent.  These  wor¬ 
thy  men,  of  whom  unhappily,  our  accounts  are  very  scanty,  found 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^loravia  and  of  the  adjacent  countries 
already  baptized,  but  grossly  ignorant  of  divine  truth.  They 
tninslated  the  scriptures  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
wlu)  ‘  rejoiced,*  says  Nestor,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Slavonian 
chroniclers,  ‘on  hearing  the  greatness  of  God  related  in  their  own 
‘  tongue.*  The  effect  of  their  labors  was  seen  in  Poland,  though 
lliey  do  not  appear  to  have  visited  this  section  of  the  Slavonian 
tribes;  and  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  spread  of  scrip¬ 
tural  doctrines  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  their  success  is  thus  unfolded  by  Count  Krasinski. 

*  The  extraordinary  success  with  which  the  apostolical  zeal  of  Cy- 
rillus  and  Methodius  was  rewarded,  and  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  light 
of  the  gosped  amongst  the  Slavonian  nations,  is  chieHy  to  l)e  attributed 
to  the  really  ('hristian  spirit  in  which  those  conversions  were  effected. 
Nt»  self-seeking  motives  of  worldly  interest  seem  to  have  tainted  their 
evangelical  lalmurs.  They  never  sought  t(»  make  Christianity  a  tool 
for  )>olitic;d  ends,  by  ])erverting  the  sublime  precepts  which  the  gosjnd 
inculcates  alamt  mwkness,  patience,  and  hirbearance,  into  the  abject 
dt»ctriues  of  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  abhorrent  yoke  <ff  inva¬ 
ding  foreigners.  Hut  it  was  (piite  the  reverse  with  the  (ienuan  mis 
sionaries,  who  made  sundry  attempts  to  convert  the  adjacent  Slavoni¬ 
ans  ;  they  always  made  Christianity  subservient  to  politicid  purjH>ses ; 
and  the  fierman  missionaries  ]>reached  the  word  of  God  to  clear  the 
way  for  tlie  domination  of  the  emperors.  All  Slavonian  countries, 
which  have  ht'cn  converted  by  western  missionaries,  fell  entirely  under 
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the  influence  of  the  Germans,  who  eradicated,  with  an  un. 

ceasing  hostility,  the  language  and  institutions  of  those  countries ; 
whilst  those  strongholds  of  nationality  sacred  to  every  people  that  has 
iu»t  reached  the  lowest  pitch  of  degradation,  were  left  untouched  by 
Cyrillns  and  MetlnKlius.  This  circumstance  snfhciently  acoonnts  for 
the  great  success  of  those  pious  and  liberal  missionaries,  as  well  as  ex- 
])lains  the  obstacles  generally  met  by  the  (lerman  clergy,  whose  con¬ 
versions  amongst  the  Slavonians  w'ere  almost  synonymous  wuth  destruc¬ 
tion/— pp.  15,  1(>. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Poles  was  extremely 
slow.  l)lugosz,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  their  historians, 
informs  us  that  ‘  the  people  wore  exceedingly  reluctant  to  part 
‘  with  their  idols,*  and  tliat,  in  the  year  980,  fifteen  years  after 
the  baptism  of  Mieczyslaw — half  of  them  reUiined  their  ancient 
faith.  I'he  visit  of  the  Cjcrnian  Emperor,  Otton  the  Third,  to 
Poland,  about  the  year  lOOO,  though  masked  under  the  pretence 
of  a  pilgrimage,  was  obviously  political  in  its  object,  and  greatly 
tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  papal  as  opposeil  to  the 
eastern  church.  No  sooner  were  tlie  Slavonian  idolators  re¬ 
claimed  nominally  from  paganism,  than  the  patriarchs  of  Home 
and  Constantinople  begjin  to  dispute  respecting  their  supremacy. 
Instead  of  uniting  tis  Cliristian  bishops,  for  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  faith,  they  fulminated  against  each  other  with  all  the 
violence  of  human  passion,  and  set  in  active  operation  such  poli¬ 
tical  agencies  as  were  at  their  command.  Otton  w'as  zealous  for 
Home,  as  he  hoped  by  its  means  to  strengthen  the  German  in¬ 
fluence  in  Poland.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  confederated  for 
their  mutual  advantage,  and  their  meiisures  were  attended  with 
some  success.  Numbers  of  monks  repaired  to  Poland,  and  the 
monasteries  already  erected  throughout  the  country  w^ere  almost 
entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  foreigners.  These  agents  of  German  and 
papal  intrigues,  ‘  being  naturally  adverse  to  all  that  was  national 
‘and  local,  strove  to  extirpate  tlie  liturgy  in  the  vernacular 
‘  tongue.’  The  people  w’ere  thus  exasperated,  and  as  the  loose 
morals  of  the  clergy  destroyed  all  respect  for  their  faith,  a  pagan 
re-action  took  place,  w  hich,  by  assuming  a  national  Jispect,  accom- 

filished  a  temporary  triumph.  After  a  few  years  of  anarchy, 
low'ever,  the  Christian  jiarty  regained  the  ascendfincy,  and 
paganism  disappeared  for  ever.  It  was  still  cherished  by  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  w'as  never  able  to  make  head  against  its  enlightened 
and  divine  opponent. 

The  early  reformers  of  Italy  and  Bohemia  exercised  consi¬ 
derable  influence  over  the  churches  of  Poland,  which  served  to 
keep  them  from  that  close  and  servile  relation  to  Rome,  into 
which  other  European  states  w'ere  brought.  There  is  reasou  to 
believe,  that  the  disciples  of  IVter  VV'aldo  cju'ried  their  doctrines 
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into  Bohemia  so  early  as  the  year  1176.  Referring  to  this  point 
our  Author  remarks  : — 

‘Our  historiau  Wengierski,  who  wrote  at  the  beginuing  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  wlio  possessed  many  historical  documents, 
which  afterwards  were  destroyed  by  time,  accident,  or  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clerpv,  jKisitively  asvserts  that  the  ^  aldenses 
sprt*ad  their  dogmas  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  IVIoravia,  Si¬ 
lesia,  and  Poland.  According  to  tlie  same  historian,  those  early  re¬ 
formers  had  establislied  a  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  (  racow ;  and 
that,  as  late  as  the  year  i:WO,  the  holy  inquisition  in  P(»land  disciwered 
that  many  Poles  auil  Bohemians  visited  the  V  aldensian  churches  in 
Italy,  and  supported  them  with  rich  donations.  Thuanus  statics  that 
Peter  V:ildo  himself,  after  having  visited  the  Slavonian  countries,  set¬ 
tled  in  Bidiemia,  and  the  learned  Perrin  adheres  to  that  opinion. 
Supjxising  even  the  tradition  of  Peter  \'aldo’s  wanderings  and  death 
to  be  groundless,  the  very  existence  of  this  tradition  proves  that  the 
\'aldensian  doctrines  w’ere  circulating  in  those  distant  lands.  At  the 
beginning  <»f  the  twelfth  century,  when  those  dwtrines  began  to  he 
]>roinulguted,  the  Slavonian  or  national  churches  existed  in  great  num- 
l»ers  throughout  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Poland.  VV’hen  we 
reflect  that  the  above-mentioned  churches  allowed  the  free  use  of  the 
scriptures,  the  worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  communion  of 
two  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  indulgences  prohibited  by  the 
papal  innovations,  we  may  conceive  that  the  jrrecepts  of  Peter  V'^aldo 
could  find  an  easy  access  to  the  followers  of  those  national  churches. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Valdensiaiis  maintained  nearly  the  same 
tenets  that  were  afterwards  triumphantly  established  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  many  instances  of  similar  doctrines  having  been 
oj)eiily  ]>rt»ached  iu  Bohemia,  and  re-echoed  in  Poland,  even  before  the 
time  of  IIuss.* — pp. 


Ill  the  year  134*1,  John  Pirnonsis  preached  openly  against  the 
Pope,  at  Breslau,  one  of  the  Polish  dioceses,  declaring  him  to  bo 
the  Anti-Christ,  and  Rome  the  great  prostitute  of  Babylon,  and 
the  church  of  Satan.  The  whole  city  embraced  his  doctrine,  Jtnd 
rose  violently  agjunst  the  inquisitor,  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Cracow  to  extirpate  the  heresies 
of  Wrnensis,  and  murdered  him.  The  reformer  died  in  peace, 
but  his  bod^'  was  subsequently  disinterred,  and  burnt  according  to 
orders  received  from  Rome.  The  sect  he  had  founded  was  ulti¬ 
mately  merjred  in  that  of  the  Hussites. 

'Hie  writings  of  our  own  reformer,  Wycliffe, — to  whose  pre- 
eniiueiit  merit  but  little  justice  has  been  done  till  recently— 
wrought  jHiw’crfully  through  the  medium  of  Bohemi^i,  on  the  mind 
^f^l  olaiid.  Ihe  Queen  of  Richard  the  Second  -was  a  Bohemian 
princess,  who  cherished  a  wiurm  attachment  to  the  inspired  wri- 
tings,  being  more  diligent  in  their  study,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Primate  .\nmdel,  ‘than  oven  the  prelates  themselves. 
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Hhouufh  their  oftice  and  biisincs'^  require  this  of  them.*  On  her' 
decoitse  in  1394,  the  members  of  her  household,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  England,  returned  to  Bohciuin,  and  carried  with 
them  the  opinions  and  spirit  of  Wycliffe.  Many  English  youtlis 
also  repaired  to  the  University  of  Prague,  and  several  from  that 
country  sought  their  education  at  Oxford.  This  interchange 
gave  currency  in  Bohemia,  to  the  doctrines  which  had  alarmetl 
die  clergy  in  England,  and  nrepared  the  way  for  the  labors  of, 
Huss.  Thence  tliey  extended  to  Poland,  where  they  found  a  con¬ 
genial  soil,  and  many  elements  in  the  social  and  political  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  country  friendly  to  their  promulgation.  Their  foreign 
pre^ess  was  more  marked  than  their  home  growth,  and  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

‘  The  rapid  success,’  says  Count  Krasinski,  ‘  which  the  opinions 
hroujiht  forward  by  Wyclitfe,  and  propagated  by  Buss,  obtained  in 
Ihiheinia,  whilst  they  produced  ciunparatively  little  effect  in  England, 
and  none  in  laher  parts  of  western  Europe,  is  mainly  to  he  attrihuttnl 
to  the  traditional  attachment  to  the  national  worship,  as  well  as  to  the 
hereditary  hostile  feeling  which  existed  between  the  Slavonians  and 
the  (lennans.  The  Homan  hierarchy  was  ever  united  with  GennHU* 
feudalism  in  oppressing  the  popular  forms  of  the  Slavonian  institutions, 
and  their  national  mode  of  worship.  This  spirit  of  rivalry  was  strongly 
manifested  in  the  quarrel  which  took  place  at  the  university  of  Prague, 
between  the  national  and  German  party.  The  cause  of  tliat  quarrel  *1 
was  the  privilege  which  the  Emj)eror  Charles  IV.  had  conferred  on> 
the  (.Jermans  (under  which  name  all  the  foreigners  studying  at  the 
university  of  Pnigue  were  comprehended).  They  posscsstHl  three 
v«>tes  at  all  the  elections  of  the  university,  whilst  the  ihihemians,  or 
natives,  had  only  one  vote :  hence  the  Germans  were  constantly  elected 
to  the  academical  dignities,  which  gave  just  offence  to  the  Bohemians, 
lluss  wiis  on  that  occasion  the  leader  of  the  national  party,  and  he  re-* 
]»resented  to  the  king  that  the  unjust  privilege  should  l)e  abolished, 
and  the  custom  of  the  university  of  B(dogna  and  Paris  adopted.  These 
two  universities,  which  were  called  by  that  of  Prague  its  mothers, 
allowed  one  vote  to  foreigners,  whilst  they  gave  three  to  the  natives  of 
the  country.  This  demand  was  granted  by  the  imuiarch  on  the  C>ii\ 
<ff  October,  140t),  and  it  ])roduced  such  discontent  amongst  the  German 
students  that  they  all  left  Prague,  which  caused  tlie  foundation  of  the 
university  of  Leipsic. 

IIuss  was  elected  rector  of  the  university,  after  the  departure  of  the 
(iermans  from  Prague,  and  the  national  party  eagerly  embraced  the 
religious  doctrines  of  its  leader ;  the  anti-  Homanist  feeling  being 
blended  with  the  anti-Geniian.  These  circumstances  account  for  the^ 
rapid  spread  of  the  Hussite  doctrines  amongst  the  Slavonians  of  B(>- 
hemia,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  as  well  as  for  their  want  of  success 
amongst  the  Germans.  'd  .  ' 

Poland  was  at  that  time  intimately  connected  with  B<dieinin  :  tlie 
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!i>ti|Tiiny>ft  of  cinintrics  were  then  almost  the  same.  Tlie  j  outlis  ot 
Polaml  generally  resorted  for  their  education  to  the  university  of 
l^rague,  where  an  especiiU  college  for  tliein  wiis  founded  by  Queen 
Hedvige.  Hum’s  character  was  held  in  great  estimation  in  Poland, 
which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  pr(»testation  presented  by  the  Ihi. 
hemians  to  the  fathers  of  the  council  in  favor  of  that  reformer,  on 
which  occasion  they  were  joined  by  all  the  Poles  ])rcseut  at  Constance  j 
and  IIuss  himself  gives,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  most  decisive  evidence 
of  the  part  which  the  Poles,  and  particularly  an  eminent  nobleman  of 
that  nation,  took  in  his  defence.  Huss’s  fellow  martyr,  Hieronymus 
of  Prague,  had  spent  some  time  in  Poland,  where  he  was  called  (1410), 
in  order  to  orpinise  the  university  of  Oacow.  The  above  circunu 
stances  unitetl  in  communicating  to  l\dand  all  the  opinions  which  had 
^prnng  up  in  lioheinia,  and  ensured  them  a  rapid  success.' 

— pp.  50 — 04. 


The  rapid  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  obnoxious  tenets  which  the 
English  and  Hoheinian  reformers  preached,  is  clearly  established 
by  the  clerictil  laws  passed  against  heresy.  Synods  were  con¬ 
vened  from  time  to  time,  the  one  great  object  of  which  was  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  the  cliurch  intact,  and  to  arm  the  secular 
power  against  all  who  dared  to  impugn  them.  Hut  all  these  efforts 
were  unavailing.  They  evidenced  the  fears  of  the  clergy,  but 
presented  no  successful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  those  bold  and 
Hturtling  dogmas  which  sought  to  level  at  once  their  political  and 
spiritual  supremaev.  The  following  translation  of  a  hymn,  coin- 
|>osed  l>v  a  learned  Pole  about  1419,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  Englishman. 


^  Ye  Poles,  Germans,  and  all  nations  !  Wicliff  sj)eaks  the  truth  ! 
Heathendom  and  Christendom  had  never  a  greater  man  than  he,  and 
never  will  have  one. 

‘  Whoever  wishes  to  know  himself,  let  him  approach  Wicliff ;  who¬ 
ever  will  enter  the  ways  which  he  has  pointed  out  will  never  leave  them, 
and  never  will  err. 

*  He  has  unveiled  divine  wisdom,  human  knowledge,  and  things  that 
were  hidden  to  ])hiloso])hers. 

‘  He  has  written  by  inspiration  about  the  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
the  sanctity  of  the  church,  the  Italian  antichrist,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the 

*  X*-*  P****^*^^  ^f  Christ,  who  were  called  in  by  Christ,  follow  Wicliff.  • 

'.T  he  im|HTial  popes  are  antichrists  ;  their  power  is  derived  from  the 

antichrist — from  imperial  German  grants. 

^  ‘  Sylvester,  the  fii^t  pope,  took  his  ])ower  from  the  dragon  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  diffused  his  venom  over  all  the  churches. 

Ltnl  by  Satan,  Sylvester  deceived  the  emperor,  and  cot  possession 
of  Home  by  fraud. 

•We  wish  for  peace — let  us  pray  to  (iod  ;  let  us  sharpen  the  swords, 
.ind  ^e  sliall  conquer  the  antichrist.  •  Let  us  strike  the  antichrist  with 
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the  sword,  but  not  one  inude  with  iron,’  Saint  Paul  says :  ‘  kill  the 
antichrist  with  the  sword  of  Christ.* 

*  Truth  is  the  heritage  of  Christ.  The  priests  had  hidden  the  truth  ; 
thev  are  afraid  of  it,  and  they  deceive  |HM>ple  with  fables. 

M)  Christ !  for  the  sake  of  thy  wounds,  send  us  such  nriests  as  may 
i^iide  us  towards  the  truth,  and  may  bury  the  antichrist.' 

— pp.  C8,  GO. 

The  author  of  this  hymn  was  obliged  to  leave  Cracow ;  but 
found  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Boleslay  the  Fifth,  prince  of  ()|)peln, 
in  JSilesia. 

At  length  came  the  German  refi)rmation,  embodying  the 
opinions,  and  still  more  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
reflecting  men  of  Europe.  The  popes  luad  sported  in  the  pride 
of  their  vast  powers,  till  human  nature  could  endure  no  more. 
The  efforts  of  the  Waldenses,  of  Wyclifl',  of  lluss,  and  of  .leroine, 
had  failed  from  the  want  of  syin])athy  on  the  part  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  Tiiese  illustrious  reformers  were  doomed  to  expend  their 
energy  and  fire  on  a  debased  and  suj)erstitious  generation.  But  a 
change  had  passed  over  the  mind  of  Europe.  The  invention  of 
printing  had  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  liistory  of  our  species ; 
and  literature  immediately  rose  from  the  death  of  ages.  T  he  intel¬ 
lect  of  former  times  threw  its  light  and  its  pow’erover  the  slumbering 
energies  of  a  degenerate  race,  and  man,  sUirting  from  his  sleep, 
commenced  anew  the  illustrious  course  to  which  his  nature  and 
his  Ciod  alike  invited  him.  There  was  nothing  strange,  nothing 
out  of  place  in  the  Protestant  reformation.  It  was  the  natural 
result  (^f  the  causes  then  in  operation.  It  was  an  effect  as 
calculable  by  enlightened  reason  Jis  any  other  great  movement 
which  owes  Us  origin  to  the  general  laws  that  govern  tlie  moral 
world.  The  at^cidents  of  Luther’s  position  may  have  determined 
the  precise  moment  of  the  revolt,  and  have  moulded  its  minor 
features,  but  the  peace  of  the  popedom  w'ould  have  been  as  cer¬ 
tainly  broken  had  the  Monk  of  Wittenberg  never  existed. 
Luther,  in  a  word,  was  the  creation  of  his  times, — the  impersona¬ 
tion  of  that  spirit  which  had  long  been  struggling  to  enfranchise 
itself  from  the  trammels  of  spiritual  domination,  ‘  What  are 
‘they.*  said  Luther  to  Erasmus,  tvhen  contrasting  the  weakness 
of  the  reformers  wdth  the  numbers,  learning,  and  w’ealth  of  their 
opponents,  ‘  What  the  wolf  said  of  the  nightingale — a  voice,  and 
‘  nothing  else.’  It  w’as  this  wdiich  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  reformation,  «and  gave  Imther  his  confidence — so  absurdly 
disproportioned  frequently  to  his  outward  means — of  ultimate 
success.  He  rose  on  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  felt  the  uncontrol- 
able  might  of  his  position. 

Many  circumsUuices  had  contributed  to  prepare  Poland  for  the 
reception  of  his  doctrines.  Ecclesiastical  abuses  were  acknow'- 
ledged  even  by  the  clergy,  and  the  labors  of  the  Bohemian 
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l>rethreii  haii  disposed  the  people  generally  to  regard  Lis  ^)ro- 
ceedings  with  a  favorable  eye.  Many  of  tlieir  youths  repaired 
to  the  rniversity  of  Wittenberg,  whence  they  returned  inocnila- 
ted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  reformer.  The  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  subsisting  between  Poland  and  the  C»erman  States  also 
opened  a  chaniK*!  through  wliich  the  bold  denunciations  and  fear¬ 
less  appeals  of  Luther  found  a  ready  entrance  into  the  former 
country.  Their  influence  was  seen  first  in  Polish  Prussia.  In 
l>antzic,  the  capitiil  of  that  province,  a  monk  named  James  Knade, 
threw  off  his  habit  so  early  as  1518,  and  marrying,  j)reached 
boldly  against  Rome.  He  was  compelled  by  the  clergy  to  leave 
the  city,  but  the  seed  he  had  sown  was  not  unproductive.  Others 
followed  his  example  with  such  alarming  success,  that  Sigismund 
the  First,  apprehensive  of  the  political  consequences  of  the  re¬ 
formation,  repaired  to  Dantzic  with  considerable  forces,  and  for  a 
time  arrested  its  progress. 

‘  A  new  council  w;is  elected,  and  it  confirmed  without  opposition  the 
re-CKtubliHlunent  of  the  ancient  religious  and  political  order.  Severe 
regulations  were  enacted  by  the  triumphant  Romanists,  in  order  to 
prevent  u  new  revolution.  \\  hoover  refused  to  return  intt>  the  pale  <.f  the 
church  during  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  was  to  leave  the  town  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  The  monks  and  nuns  who  liad  broken  their 
vows  were  condemned  to  banishment.  The  propagation  of  doctrines 
opposed  It)  the  Homan  Catholic  church,  either  public  or  private,  was 
prohibited  under  pain  t)f  death  and  confiscation  of  property  ;  even 
every  j)ublication,  image,  or  print  against  the  Roman  (^atholic  church 
was  to  be  punished  by  exile  and  confiscation  of  property ;  wluR'ver 
dared  to  have  any  ctmununication  with  the  exiles  was  to  forfeit  his 
])roperty.  The  captains  of  vessels  were  obliged  to  answer  for  the 
t»rlhodt)xy  of  their  crews.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  to  be  given 
only  to  C'atholics  of  unsuspected  faith.  A  meeting  of  three  or  four 
men  or  women,  with  a  view  of  changing  the  established  order,  was 
]>unitiluible  with  death,  and  every  stranger  who  endeavoured  to  spread 
f.dse  doctrines  could  be  arbitrarily  punished  by  the  authorities  of  the 
town.’ — pp.  I'il,  122. 

'The  reformers  w'cre  overborne  for  a  season,  in  consequence  of 
the  piilitical  changes  which  some  of  them  had  attempted ;  but  they 
soon  regained  their  courage,  and  showed  themselves  once  more 
ou^  the  surtace  of  siKdety.  Sigismund  having  accomplished  his 
object  forUire  any  further  interference  with  his  people,  and  the 
consequence  was  seen  in  tlie  release  of  Klein,  a  Dominiciin  monk, 
whom  tlie  bishops  had  imprisoned  for  introducing  the  Lutheran 
form  of  worship  in  the  church  of  JSt.  Mary. 

.\iui)ng  the  persons  w’ho  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  re¬ 
formation,  one  of  the  inost  able  was  Stanislav  Orzechowski,  better 
known  under  his  Latinised  name  of  Orichovius.  His  motives — 
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as  is  shown  by  his  chequered  and  \niyvvard  career — were  nofie  of 
the  most  pure.  He  was  capricious  and  reckless ;  of  an  undaunted 
spirit,'  accessible  to  tlie  impulses  of  worldly  ambition,  and  capable 
of  proceeding  to  the  most  opposite  extremas.  Having  studied  at 
^^'i^tcmbc^g,  he  became  a  favorite  with  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
and  emulated  the  fearless  intrepidity  of  the  former,  without 
sharing  the  milder  and  more  attractive  qualities  of  the  latter. 
He  was  one  of  those  spirits,  then  numerous  in  Europe,  to  whom 
repose  was  abhorrent,  and  passion  and  activity  natural.  He  felt 
all  the  stirring  impulses  of  his  age,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers  w'itliout  realizing  the  nature,  or  knowing  the  worth  of 
the  objects  at  which  they  aimed.  He  was  a  s|)ecimen  of  a  largo 
class,  w  hich  wanting  the  steadying  intiuence  of  religious  priiiciple, 
were  impelled  by  the  strong  current  of  human  j)assion  to  take 
|)art  in  the  earlier  movements  of  reform.  He  transferred  his 
services  from  one  party  to  the  other  according  to  the  interest  or 
impulse  of  the  passing  hour.  At  one  time  he  openly  rebelled 
against  the  papacy  by  practically  renouncing  the  doctrine  of 
clerical  celibacy;  and  when  the  Pope  refused  to  confirm  his 
marriage,  he  unceremoniously  reminded  him  that  he  was  beyond 
his  power,  and  regarded  his  threats  with  contempt.  ‘  Consider, 
C)  Julius,’  siiid  the  unscrupulous  intriguer,  ‘with  what  a  man 
*  you  will  have  to  do — not  with  an  Italian,  indeed,  but  W'ith  a 
‘  Russian ;  not  wdth  one  of  your  mean  pojiish  subjects,  but  w  ith 
‘  the  citizen  of  a  kingdom,  wdiere  the  monarch  himself  is  obliged 
‘  to  obey  the  law.  You  may  condemn  me  to  death,  if  you  like, 

‘  but  you  wdll  not  have  done  w  ith  me ;  the  king  will  not  execute 
‘  your  sentence.’  The  sentence  of  excommunication,  w’hicli  these 
attiicks  drew  upon  him,  only  embittered  the  zeal  of  Or/echowski, 
who  heaped  upon  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth  all  the  opprobrious 
epithets  which  an  inflamed  passion  could  suggest.  ‘Since  the 
‘abominable  Caraflfa,*  said  the  Pole,  ‘  who  calls  himself  Paul  the 
‘  Fourth,  has  ejected  from  the  church  Moses  and  Christ,  I  shall 
‘  willingly  follow  them.  Can  1  consider  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  a 
‘companion  of  those  whom  he  calls  heretics?  'I  bis  anathema 
‘  w  ill  l)e  an  honor  and  a  crow  n  to  me.*  Not  content  w  ith  these 
violent  attacks  on  the  head  of  the  |iapal  church,  he  sought  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  his  monarch  by  insisting  on  the  divided 
allegiance  of  the  catholic  bishops.  \V  ith  this  view  he  published 
Observations  on  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he 
strove  to  divest  them  of  their  secular  dignities,  and  to  confine 
them  strictly  to  the  discharge  of  their  s])iritual  functions. 

1  he  oath,*  says  Orzechow'ski,  addressing  the  king,  ‘  alKilishcs  the 
lil>ertY  of  the  bisliops,  and  renders  them  spies  of  the  nation,  HJid  of  the 
monarch.  The  higher  clergy  having  voluntarilv  submitted  to  this 
slavery,  have  entered  by  the  same  into  a  conspiracy,  and  raiae<l  a  re- 
voi..  v.  *  V 
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iK'lIion  against  their  own  ciniiitry.  Conspiring  agiiinst  you,  they  were 
sitting  in  your  own  council,  they  were  investigating  ycuir  plans,  ami 
re|Hirting  them  to  their  foreign  master.  If  you  would,  for  the  henetit 
of  the  |)uhlic  cause,  limit  the  papal  usurpations,  they  would  proclaim 
their  excommunications,  and  excite  some  bloody  riots.  The  Pope  has 
emitted  from  his  bosom  the  monks,  who  like  the  locusts  fell  on  your 
lands.  Look  only  on  all  tln»se  crowds  who  are  conspiring  against  you : 
how  numerous  and  Ih»w  barbarous  they  are  !  Cast  your  looks  on  the 
ablatts,  cimvents,  cha])ters,  and  synods,  and  be  assured  that  as  many 
shaven  crowns  you  will  meet,  so  many  conspirat(>rs  you  have.  Sur¬ 
rounded  with  every  kind  of  luxury,  and  similar  to  well-fed  swine,  they 
live  amidst  their  paramours  a  comfortable  and  blessed  life,  and  fatten 
themselves  for  the  pasture  of  hell.  It  is  very  indifferent  t«>  them 
whether  you  are  triumphant  or  humiliated,  whether  the  country  is 
ha])py  or  miserable,  lias  not  a  bishop  said  to  ycnir  ancestor,  ‘  I^ct 
rather  the  whole  kingdom  perish  than  the  treasury  of  the  church, 
being  the  heritage  of  the  P4>pe  and  not  of  the  king,  should  give  tme 
single  penny  t4»  the  wants  of  the  ]»ublic?’  Other  countries  having 
perc'eived  Imw  dangerous  it  is  to  admit  the  servants  of  the  Pope  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  excluded  the  bishops  fron\  their  senates  ; 
follow  their  example — that  4»f  the  Venetians,  for  instance.  It  is 
neci»ssnry  to  enact  a  law  which  would  preserve  to  the  clergy  only  their 
spiritual  duties,  and  deprive  them  of  ])olitical  government.  Let  them 
baptize  and  preach,  but  not  direct  the  affairs  of  the  cMUintry.  If, 
htmever,  they  wish  to  retain  the  senatorial  dignity,  let  them  renounce 
the  allegiance  of  Hmne.  Is  the  Polish  church  imt  sufficient  bir  them  ? 
Hut  otherwise,  they  must  not  be  ctnisidered  as  citizens  tif  the  country, 
lH»cmise  no  one  can  conscientitmsly  serve  two  masters.  The  Pope 
imptises  a  yoke  by  means  of  his  slaves,  the  monks  and  the  bisliops,  to 
the  very  king,  although  the 
from  (lod.’ — pp.  Ilk’) — HfJ* 


royal  authority  is  independent,  and  derived 


4'hc  fearless  intrepidity  and  untiring  energy  of  his  character 
alarmed  the  papacy,  and  led  to  overtures  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  which  ended  in  his  reconciliation  to  the  church.  This 
event  was  facilit4ited  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  Ite  became 
from  the  year  I5.')tl,  as  zealous  a  champion  of  sjiiritual  domination 
as  he  had  previously  been  an  opponent.  Destitute  from  the  first 
of  any  cordial  attachment  to  the  principles  of  reform,  he  now 
threw  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  into  the  ciiuse  of  ‘  the  man  of 
‘  sin,  and  assailed  with  bitter  zeal  his  former  associates  and 
friends.  Hut  the  reformation  had  advanced  too  far  to  be  materi¬ 
ally  retarded  by  his  apostacy.  His  lack  of  service  was  supplied 
by  other  and  purer  agents,  who  brought  to  their  ‘  work  and  labour 
‘  of.  love  *  a  deeper  sense  ot  the  spiritual  nature  a 
fruits  of  their  voeation. 


and  legitimate 


Ihe  Diet  of  l,'ir)2,  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  power  of  inflict- 
iiig  civil  penalties  on  persons  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  offences. 
1  hey  tsere  |>ermitted  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  orthodox  or 
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hereticiil  character  of  the  opinions  broached,  but  were  prohibited 
from  applvinji^  any  temporal  punishment  to  what  they  deemed 
heresy.  Still  further  proji^ress  was  made  by  the  Diet  of  1 55(5, 
which  a;ranted  to  every  noble  the  rinjht  of  estiiblishiiiijr  in  his  own 
house  whaU'ver  form  of  Christian  worship  he  pleiised,  and  con¬ 
curred  in  a  letter  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Pope  by  the  kiuu^, 
and  which  demanded  the  performance  of  the  mass  in  the  vernac¬ 
ular  laiiiTuai^e,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  the  abolition  of  the  Annates,  and  the  convocation  of  a 
national  council,  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  the  union  of 
different  sects.  Tlie  Pope  replied  to  this  letter  in  a  strain  of 
hitter  reproach,  more  adapted  to  incense  than  to  conciliate  the 
monarch.  Foro-etful  of  his  altered  position,  since  the  successful 
stand  of  Luther,  he  even  ventured  on  the  utterance  of  threats. 

*  Execute,’  said  the  ])ontiff,  ‘  tlu?  ordinances  of  your  most  pious 
ancestors.  Aholisli  all  the  innovations  which  have  been  introduced 
into  your  kinj^dom.  Restore  to  the  church  its  suspended  jurisdiction, 
'fake  from  the  heretics  the  churches  which  they  have  usurped.  Ex])el 
the  teachers  who  infect  the  country  with  impunity.  \\  hat  necessity 
have  you  to  wait  for  a  i;eneral  council,  when  you  possess  ready  and 
sutlicient  means  to  extirpate  heresy  ?  Shmild,  however,  our  j)resent 
admoniti<ni  remain  witlnmt  etlect,  we  shall  he  obliged  to  make  use  of 
those  arms,  which  the  apostolical  see  never  employs  in  vain  against  the 
<)hstinate  rebels  to  its  authority.  (lod  is  our  witness,  that  we  have 
not  neglected  any  means  ;  hut  as  our  letters,  embassies,  admonitions, 
and  prayers  have  been  without  effect,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  the 
utmost  severity.* — p.  291. 

I'ho  expostulations  and  threatenings  of  the  Pope  were  alike 
fruitless ;  the  king  was  neither  disposed  nor  able  to  follow  his 
advice,  which  the  bishops  at  length  perceiving,  attein[)ted  a  com¬ 
promise,  a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  by  our  author  in  the 
following  passage. 

*  The  bisln>ps  being  at  last  convinced  c»f  the  utter  impossibility  of 

breaking  down  Protestantism  by  force,  changed  their  p<dicy,  and  tried 
to  attain  their  object  by  conciliatory  means.  They  proposed  at  the 
Diet  in  to  the  Protestants  the  following  conditions  : — *  That  the 

lobbies  might  have  in  their  houses  ministers  who  have  seceded  from  tlie 
Homan  church,  but  that  the  same  ministers  should  be  approved  l)v  the 
Homan  Catholic  bishops :  that  the  mdiles  might  erect  new  cliurches 
for  the  {>erformance  of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  maintain  them  at 
their  own  expense,  but  that  they  should  never  touch  either  the  churches 
or  tithes  belonging  to  the  Homan  C'atholics.' 

‘  Besides  this  concession  in  respect  to  hierarchy,  they  proposed  an 
apparently  .still  larger  one,  in  resjiect  to  the  dogma.  They  consented 
to  admit  the  (iospels  lus  the  oidy  unerring  foundation  of  faith,  annulling 
all  the  explanations  given  by  the  Homan  Catholic  councils  and  syiimls ; 
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they  only  ciiactetl  that  the  authority  of  Auiiustiiuis,  (^lirisosttuuus, 
Ainhrosius,  and  Hieronymus,  sliouhl  he  admitted  as  a  test  in  expouiid- 
iiii'  the  Scriptures.  Tliis  proposition  was  opposed  by  the  followers 
the  lie  Ivetiau  and  Bohemian  churches,  and  chiefly  by  Stanislav  Lasm'ki 
and  Nicholaus  Hey.  'Hie  latter  demanded  of  the  bisho])s  to  ^ive  an 
explanation  in  what  siuise  the  four  alM»ve-mentioued  fathers  of  the 
church  were  to  be  understood.  he  bislnips  were  ci»m])elled  t<>  con. 
fess,  that  it  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  the 
Homan  (hitholic  church  attached  to  them.  This  forced  confession 
])rove<l  to  the  Protestants  that  the  above-mentioned  ]>ropositiou  was 
nothing  but  a  snare  which  the  bish(»ps  were  laying  for  them,  and  it  put 
u  stop  to  all  further  discussions  on  this  subject.’ — pp.  1120,  W.M), 

The  reformation  was  now  triumphant,  and  promised  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  permanently  in  Poland.  Of  tlte  causes  which  led  to 
its  ultimate  suppression  we  shall  have  occasion  to  s|)eak  on  the 
appearance  of  C'ount  Krasinski’s  second  and  concluding  volume. 
At  present  we  will  only  remark,  that  the  rise  and  raj)id  growth  of 
IJnitariaitism  enfeebled  the  power  of  the  gosj)el,  alarmed  many 
timid  iiupiirers,  aitd  afforded  an  apjtarent  siinction  to  the  emissa¬ 
ries  of  Home,  when  they  declaimed  on  the  bewildering  and 
ruinous  errors  to  which  the  reformation  woidd  lead.  The  divi¬ 
sions  existing  among  the  Protestants  were  unhappily  allied  as  in 
other  countries,  with  envyings,  and  jealousies,  and  mutual  hatred. 
Between  the  llcformed  and  Bohemian  churches  an  aus|)ici()us 
union  was  formed,  and  many  efforts  were  employed  to  comprise 
also  the  Lutheran ;  but  tlieir  bigotry  and  intolerance  constituted 
an  insuperable  barrier.  Lnited  they  would  have  been  invincible, 
but  disjointed  and  warring,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  subtle  enemies 
by  whom  Home  took  advantage  of  their  contentions  to  work  their 
ruin.  In  common  with  every  other  portion  of  church  history,  the 
volume  before  us  cliscloses  the  calamitous  residts  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  seeidar  associations  into  which  Christianity  has 
been  dragged.  We  see  her  struggling  for  secular  power,  allying 
herselt  with  political  factions,  resting  for  support  on  nobles  and 
princes,  greedy  in  her  spirit,  at  once  uncharitable  and  despotic ; 
and  yet —  such  is  the  force  of  prevalent  opinion — we  wonder  t(> 
find  that  she  failed  to  command  the  lasting  reverence  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  her  voUiries.  Hendered  secular  herself,  we  are  sur|)rised 
that  her  followers  became  secular  too.  It  would  be  wiser — both 
more  philosophical  and  more  religious — devoutly  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  interposition,  which,  amid  such  corrupting  influences, 
preserved  her  from  becoming  utterly  valueless  and  contemptible. 


Alt.  Ill.  Aristotle’s  whole  Works. — Bekkers  Edition, 
Ki*printoil  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  IJIIIJ. 
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‘  pL.V  rO  and  Aristotle  wore  tlio  wisest  of  men.*  ‘  Whoever 
^  ‘  studies  Plato  is  treadiny^  on  holy  ground.  So  heathens 

‘always  felt  it.  So  even  Chiistianity  confessed.** 

Such  sentiments  are  certainly  rather  sUirtlin^,  and  more  than 
we  had  expected  from  our  hi^h  church  contemporary,  although 
we  know  that  Plato  \v«is  a  sort  of  prophet  in  the  eyes  of  CMement 
and  his  Alexandrian  school,  and  that  Aristotle  is  still  a  text  book  of 
abstract  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  Hut  while  unable 
to  syinpathiy.e  with  such  paney^yrics,  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  an¬ 
cient  philosophy  receive  its  due  meed  of  attention  ;  and  by  no 
means  wish  that  it  should  be  (piite  put  out  of  si^ht  by  natural 
science,  political  economy,  or  other  modern  investijji^ations. 

'Pile  two  names,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  go  together  like  Peter 
and  Paul;  we  might  almost  say  like  female  and  male.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  treat  of  Aristotle,  without  treating  of  Plato ; 
and  this  must  be  our  excuse,  if  we  introduce  the  latter  name 
oftener  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  heading  of  the 
article.  In  truth,  (irecian  philosophy  had  a  colour  of  its  own  so 
peculiar,  and  so  difTerent  from  every  thing  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  that  some  ac(piainlance  with  its  history  is  nearly 
essential,  rightly  to  understand  the  views  of  a  single  teacher.  It 
was  the  growth  of  the  age ;  it  w^as  fjishioned  by  the  science,  by 
the  mythology,  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  day,  ami  by  the  poets,  from 
whom  the  prevailing  moral  notions  had  been  imbibed.  The 
minds  of  individuals  threw  it  into  shapes  w  idely  different,  but 
there  always  remained  much  in  common. 

On  the  earliest  schools,  (those  of  'Phales  and  Pythagonis), 
great  influence  was  exerted  by  ancient  legends,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  w’orld  from  w'ater  or  from  fire,  and  by  other  stories, 
or  perhaps  vague  traditions  of  truth  ;  and  Plato,  who  was  deeply 
impressed  by  l^ythagorean  doctrines,  exhibits  a  strong  love  of  all 
these  mythicid  narratives,  and  a  childish  tendency  ^  to  doat  on  the 
authority  of  poets,  as  Pindar  or  Simonides.  The  m.tsculinc  mind 
of  his  discij)le  Aristotle,  rose  far  above  this,  lie  understood  the 
place  and  value  of  poets  well ;  and,  lus  a  man  of  Uiste,  occasionally 
quotes  them  by  w^ay  of  illustration  ;  but  no  one  could  imagine 
that  they  biassed  his  judgment.  Yet  he  has  not  escaped  the  in¬ 
fluence  w  hich  the  science  and  the  rhetoric  then  in  vogue  exer¬ 
cised  on  all  his  contemjmraries. 

*  Fnun  .11)  article,  ciititletl,  ‘  Plato,’  in  tlic  Hritisli  Critic,  July,  Ht'Mt 
t  Some  commentators  say,  that  this  wiis  to  satirize  the  sophists.  Hut  when 
a  m.'in  imitates  sophists  so  closely,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  know  where  he  i.s  in 
earnest. 
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Tlic  Rciencc  A'hicli  llio  (ireeks  first  cultivated,  was  geometry. 
Tradition  allej(es  that  an  eclipse  was  calculated  by  Thales,  and 
tluit  the  most  remarkable  proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
(vi/.  tlie  ITth),  wjis  first  demonstrated  by  Pythatroras;  but  the 
truth  of  the  latter  statement  is  doubted,  and  the  former  would  not 
prove  that  "I  hales  understruHl  the  grounds  of  the  rnles  which  he 
applied.  So  much  at  least  is  certain  ;  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  geometry  had  been  made  in  Cirecce;  that  its  practical 
value  Wits  known  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles;  and  that  it 
was  then  becoming  a  staple  article  of  youthtul  education,*  to  the 
annoyance  of  tlie  admirers  of  the  older  times.  It  was  most  zea¬ 
lously  Uiken  np  by  Plato,  whose  enthusiasm  tor  the  science  sur¬ 
passed  all  bounds.  He  is  said  to  have  written  up  over  his  door, 

‘  I^et  no  person  enter,  who  is  uninstriicted  in  Geometry,’  viewing 
it  as  the  gate  of  all  philoso|>hy,  and  indispensable  to  those  who 
sought  instruction  from  him.  To  his  followers  accordingly,  the 
science  was  indebted  for  the  most  remarkable  impiovements  and 
extensions  which  it  afterwards  received.  Among  them  originated 
the  celebrated  problems  of  the  ‘tri-section  of  an  angle,*  and  the 
‘  duplication  of  the  cube  ’ ;  in  the  attempt  to  solve  which,  many 
curious  curves  were  invented.  I'he  geometrical  Analysis,  and  geo¬ 
metrical  Loci,  have  been  attributed  to  Plato  himselL 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  (what  we  yet  believe  was  the 
case),  that  the  success  of  the  (ireeks  in  geometry,  was  a  main 
reason  of  their  failing  in  other  philosophy.  Thenceforw  ard,  their 
ciTort  was  to  force  all  science  into  geometrical  shape ;  and  if  this 
w’ere  unsuccessful,  they  concluded  that  the  subject  itself  was  in 
tault.  Astronomy  (so  far  as  it  is  a  science  of  mere  observation), 
is  eminently  susceptible  of  a  purely  geometrical  form ;  and  in 
this  they  reached  perhaps  as  great  perfection  as  the  rudeness  ot 
their  instruments,  and  want  of  the  telescope,  w  ould  allow’.  T  hat 
part  ot  mechanics  which  teaches  the  doctrines  of  equilibrium,  and 
a  certain  portion  of  hydrostatics,  can  also  be  treated  as  little  more 
than  a  problem  ot  geometry ;  and  in  these  likewise  the  lofty  ge¬ 
nius  ot  ArchinuHles  proved  successful.  WTth  him  the  discoveries 
ot  mathematical  science  were  oiuled ;  for  they  had  exhausted  all 
that  couhl  be  treated,  without  recurring  to  experiment  and  in¬ 
duction. 

Hut  the  etfect  of  geometry  upon  their  philosophy  was  yet  more 
injurious;  and  Plato,  as  most  in  love  with  that  study,  was  most 
deeply  intccted  by  the  mischief.  The  first  speculation  resulting, 
was  on  the^  existence  of  Eternal  Truth.  That  ‘  the  three  an- 
*  gles  of  a  triangle,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,*  is  a 
truth  which  will  decay  neither  w  ith  time  nor  place ;  it  is  true  at 
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the  remotest  bounds  of  the  universe ;  true,  before  the  foundations 
of  the  eartli  were  laid  ! — Nay,  it  is  a  truth  independent  of  tlie 
senses.  Our  p^ross  organs  can  neither  draw  nor  appreciate  mathe¬ 
matical  lines,  Sense  wouhl  mislead  us  but  intellect  guides  us  to 
an  infallible  conclusion.  Mow  magnificent,  how  spiritual,  how 
worthy  of  the  noblest  mind, — in  short,  how  divine,  is  the  study  of 
everliistin^  realities ! 

He  proceeded  to  infer  the  uncert'iinty  and  emptiness  of  the 
senses.  They  can  never  furnish  us  with  truth,  but  only  with 
fantasies;  not  with  realities,  but  with  shadows.  It  is  as  though 
a  man,  instead  of  employini^  infallible  intellect  to  demonstrate  a 
proposition,  were  to  assay  it  by  measurement  or  by  weiji^hinj^.  He 
could  not  thus  establish  his  point  imerrinirly  :  his  measurements 
would  be  too  j^ross,  his  weiu^hts  inaccurate ;  he  wmdd  also  be 
dealing  with  but  one  case  at  a  time :  he  could  only  reach  a  faint 
opinion,  a  notion,  but  not*  knowledge.  Wherefore  all  that 
comes  by  the  senses  is  fantastic  y  or  apparent ;  all  that  comes  of 
the  mind,  without  the  senses,  is  true, 

A  farther  deduction  w«is  eoncerninty  forms.  If  a  proposition  con- 
cerninnf  triangles  and  circles  is  eternal,  the  trianji^les  and  circles 
themselves  must  be  eternal;  and  so  must  be  all  other  geometrical 
figures.  1  lence  they  existed  before  the  world  had  its  shape,  and  they 
are  the  patterns  of  which  sensible  objects  are  a  rude  imitation.  The 
irregular  globe  which  constitutes  our  earth,  is  nothing  but  an  ill- 
made  copy  of  the  eternal  sphere,  a  mortal  image  of  the  immortal, 
a  sensible  representation  of  the  invisible  and  divine.  'I'hree  things 
have  existed  from  all  eternity ;  namely,  (iod,  forms,  and  matter. 
The  first  two  being  immaterial,  and  known  by  mind,  are  perfect; 
the  third,  being  known  by  sense,  is  intrinsically  imperfect. 

It  is  then  clear,  that  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  tlie  highest  and 
purest  intellect,  would  never  contaminate  himself  by  the  fantasies 
of  sense.  Nothing  but  truth  can  find  a  place  in  his  mind  ;  and 
nothing  is  to  be  called  true,  that  changes  from  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment,  and  licis  no  stability  or  consistency,  "i  hat  only  is  true, 
which  is  eternally  true ;  and  such  are  the  jn’opositions  of  geome¬ 
try.  These,  therefore,  are  the  grand  occupation  of  the  divine  in¬ 
tellect.  ‘  Ciod  studies  geometry.'  And  those  who  desire  to  be 
like  him,  must  purge  themselves  from  all  sensible  things ;  must 
resolve  not  to  consult  those  outer  organs,  which  are  the  avenues 
of  error,  as  often  as  of  truth  ;  but  iin|)licitly  to  trust  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  inner  man,  the  true  soul,  the  pure  intellect,  that  which 
is  most  divine  within  us. 


*  Hence  the  Orcek  term  tTriffr///!?;,  wtiicb,  like  the  T<Atin  Hcinitifty  means 
‘  knovvleilge :  ’  because,  as  Aristotle  explains,  we  have  never  a  right  to  say 
that  we  ‘  know  ’  a  thing,  (ImarufitOa)  unless  it  be  a  necessary  and  ctcnial 
truth ;  and  this  makes  science. 
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Applyin^y  tlie  saino  principles  to  astronomy,  he  willinorly  over- 
hM)kc<l  the  circuinstanco,  that  only  by  the  smses  have  we  intbr- 
inatioii  of  the  rotation  of  the  heavens,  an<l  inovenients  of  the 
planets,  llohlinj^  the  indications  ot  sense  to  be  empty,  lie  na¬ 
turally  discarded  as  rapidly  as  possible,  every  appeal  to  matter  of 
fact  It  had  been  discovered  that  the  equatorial  motion  was 
invariable ;  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  was  believed  to 
be  so  likewise :  the  planetary  orbits  were  known  to  be  nearly  in 
the  jdane  of  the  ecliptic;  and  Pythagoras  had  seized  upon  the 
oj)init)n  that  they  were  circular.  This  served  Plato  with  a  suth- 
cient  basis  for  his  speculations.  He  did  not  wish  to  rejwon  about 
the  heavens  as  they  f/re,  but  rather  as  they  oufjht  to  he ;  and  was, 
of  course,  satisfied  to  borrow  as  little  as  possible  from  the  diligent 
observations  of  astronomers.  The  etpiaiorial  motion  gave  him 
the  idea  of  uniformity,  the  ecliptic  having  some  irregularity 
attending  it  (both  because  it  crosses  the  path  of  the  etpiator,  and 
because  it  does  not  exactly  contain  the  planets),  suggested  the 
idea  of  diversity  ;  and  from  uniformity,  diversity,  and  matter,  he 
teaches  that  the  universe  is  made  np.  From  such  fancies  sprang 
the  belief,  that  the  circle  and  sphere  were  the  only  ‘perfect’ 
figures;  that  rotation  was  the  most  ‘sagacious’  of  motions; 
((ponvtfiutTnTi)^  says  Plato,)  and  the  consequent  stilV  refusal  to 
believe  that  a  planetary  orlnt  could  be  any  thing  but  circular;  an 
error  which  clung  to  philosophy  until  the  researches  of  Kepler. 

Since  he  perceived  that  the  sun  has  somewhat  less  uniformity 
than  the  stars,  -  that  the  planets  have  less  than  the  sun, — that 
the  moon  is  exceedingly  variable, — while  meteors,  clouds,  wind, 
rain,  follow  no  conceivable  huv;  this  chimed-in  most  hnppily  with 
tlie  notion,  that  the  cause  of  disturbance  lies,  in  the  proximity  to 
this  w’retched  world  of  sense.  "I’he  starry  heavens  alone  show' 
true  perfection,  and  are  ti  very  image  of  Deity.  Hence  (in  the 
'riinicns),  Plato  scrnples  not  to  call  the  celestial  sphere  an  only 
hegotten  (lod.  ‘  Such  was  the  entire  process  of  reasoning,’  says 
he,  ‘  bestowed  by  God  on  the  Ciod  that  was  to  be  brought  into 
‘  existence;  and  for  such  rettsons  did  he  make  him  to  be  a  smooth 


‘body,  ami  level  everywhere,  and  equal  from  the  centre,  and  en- 
‘  tire,  and  perfect  out  of  perfect  bodies.  And  having  put  a  soul 
‘  into  the  middle  ol  him,  he  extended  it  all  through  him,  and  even 
‘  on  the  outside  covered  his  laxly  w'ith  it ;  and  set  him  u|)  to  be  a 
‘single  heaven,  alone  and  isolated,  a  circle  rolling  circularly,  by 
‘native  virtue  capable  of  finding  companionship  in  his  own  sell, 
‘  and  needing  nothing  from  without ;  but  well  accpiainted  w  ith, 
•and  on  sntficiently  good  terms  with,  his  own  self.  For  all  these 
‘  reasons,  it  was  a  huppy  Ciod  that  he  begat.*  Similar  monstrosi¬ 
ties  were  |)ropagated  in  the  Stoic  brand;  of  his  follow’ers,  whose 
doctrine,  that  all  the  planets  and  stars,  and  the  sphere  itsell,  were 
blessed  gods,  intlamed  the  atheistic  tendencies  of  the  Fnicurean 
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scluHil,  and  prodiiceil  their  bitter  fciuiits  aj^iiiist  ♦  ‘  round,  rolling, 
‘  and  restless  divinities/ 

It  is  tine  that  Plato  gives  these  as  the  sentiments  of  Timteus ; 
hut  if  on  this  account  tliey  are  not  to  be  considered  as  his  own, 
tlien  no  opinions  arc  his  own  ;  for  he  puts  all  his  notions  into  the 
mouth  of  another;  generally  into  that  of  Socrates.  But  as  he 
has  exerted  his  utmost  powers  in  recommending  laboriously  the 
views  of  Tinueus,  they  must  pass  for  Plato’s;  as,  indeed,  all  the 
ancients  regiirded  them.  Or  if  any  one  suspect  him  of  total 
scepticism,  then  let  it  be  understood  that  in  speaking  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Plato,  we  mean  the  opinions  set  otf  and  recommended  in 
his  works,  whether  he  believed  them  or  not. 

The  doctrine  of  Forms  was  extended  by  him  to  all  abstract  no¬ 
tions,  by  the  following  process.  If  we  compare  two  pieces  of  stone 
that  are  nearly  of  one  size,  we  may  at  first  sight  say  that  they  are 
equal ;  but  on  closer  inspection,  we  discover  that  they  are  not 
([uite  ccpial.  Our  notion  of  e<piality  does  not  come  from  them, 
for  equality  is  not  in  them  ;  therefore  the  notion  existed  in  the 
mind  before  we  saw  them.  But  no  iw'o  things  arc  really  equal ; 
so  that  the  idea  never  came  to  us  from  without,  but  we  must 
always  have  possessed  it.  By  other  considerations,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  the  idea  is  not  infused  at  the  moment  of  birth;  hence 
it  must  have  pre-existed ;  and,  if  so,  it  existed  from  all  eternity. 
And  in  the  same  way,  says  he,  we  may  prove  that  the  abstract 
forms  of  white  and  black,  of  good,  of  bad,  of  beautiful,  of  jiist, — 
in  short,  ‘  the  meaning  of  every  adjective,’  has  existed  from  all 
eternity,  ‘  without  iidiering  in  any  substiintive.’ 

'I'he  barbarian  philosophy  had  generally  a  tendency  to  merge 
all  sciences  into  one — namely,  theology, — as  happens  when  tlie 
|wiesthood  are  the  sole  depositary  of  knowledge.  The  (ireeks, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Socrates,  recognised  the  separation  of 
sciences  as  much  as  of  arts;  and  their  great  acuteness,  joined 
with  the  flexibility  of  their  language,  soon  drove  them  into  the 
extreme  of  needlessly  multiplying  them.  I'lie  termination 
added  to  a  substantive,  instantly  invents  a  new  art  or  science  ! 
This  is  manifest,  even  in  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon.  In  Aristotle, 
we  find  numberless  arts  and  sciences,  all  marshalled  in  imaginary 
subjection  to  that  which  he  calls  ‘  architectonic,’  namely,  politics 
in  its  grandest  sense.  We  have  the  sciences  of  gettinj^,  and  of 
using,  and  of  deliberating,  and  of  executing,  and  of  judging,  and 
so  on  without  end.  He  almost  invests  them  with  personality: 
thus  (:usks  he  gravely),  ‘  who  else  is  to  have  the  use  of  domestic 
‘  implements,  if  (Kconomics  is  not  ?  *  This  extreme  is  foppish 
and  laughable,  but  secures  the  advantage  of  a  full  and  independent 


*  See  Cicero  <le  Natura  Deorum. 
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cultivation  of  each  scpanite  field  of  science,  without  which  no 
prof^ress  can  bo  made.  Plato,  while  usinj^  tlie  phraseology  of 
Socrates,  seems  never  to  have  ^ot  rid  ot  the  I’ytlui^orean  ten¬ 
dency  to  confound  different  sciences.  Tims,  in  his  celebrated 
discussion  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (which,  to  us  it  is  self- 
evident,  must  1)0  a  doctrine  either  of  physiology  or  ol  theology), 
we  find  him  rest  on  arguments  dniwn  from  tjrammar  !  and  from 
what  (for  want  of  a  better  name),  we  call  metaphysics  / 

Hut  we  must  proceed  to  his  morals.  Here  also  he  strove  for 
the  ^geometrical  principle  of  bei^innin^  with  a  Definition, and  thence 
deducing,  bv  pure  reasoninu;’,  the  principles  ot  the  science.  'I'lie 
evi<lence  of  this  is  scjittered  through  his  works.  In  the  openinir 
of  the  ‘  Mellon,’  Socrates  siiys,  tliat  he  is  so  far  from  knowing 
whether  virtue  is  communicable  by  teacbiui^,  that  he  has  not  yet 
learned  tren  the  definition  of  virtue :  ‘  but  when  1  do  not  yet 
‘  know  the  essence  of  a  tiling,  how  can  I  know  its  properties?’ 
Accordinu^ly,  he  strove  to  ^ain  by  a  direct  etVort  of  mind,  an  ab¬ 
stract  conception  of  virtue,  as  the  ‘perfection  of  torm,’ — that  is, 
beauty,  lie  regarded  the  sphere,  as  ot  all  shapes  most  perfect, 

‘  because,’ siiys  he,  ‘  it  is  most  similar  to  itself;  and  likeness  is 
‘  ten  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  iinlikencss.’  The  cfiort 
then  was,  to  find  in  morals  some  analogy  to  this  perfection  ;  soine- 
thinp^  equable,  smooth,  evenly  balanced  on  all  sides,  harmonious, 
uiiclian^ino^,  eternal :  this  would  be  the  true  beauty, — this  would 
be  virtue.  Hut  as  the  mind  was  ever  running  after  this,  and 
could  never  reach  it  from  its  geometrical  side ;  Ids  reiLSoniiiii^s  are 
j^tMierally  ipiite  of  a  scejitical  kind,  underminini(  every  thini::,  and 
j>rovin«;  nolbinij^;  to  effect  which,  the  Socratic  method  of  always 
interroj^atin^,  aiu^  never  replvinu;',  was  hijijhly  conducive. 

Lest  our  readers  su^^nect  ns  of  exa^t^cratin^  that  which  we 
ciinnot  prove  without  extended  (juotations,  we  will  avail  ourselves 
of  the  admission  made  by  the  zealous  euloi^ist  of  Plato,  (pioted  at 
the  beu^innin^  of  this  article.  After  recountiiiij;  the  inai^nificent 
aim  which  ever  jjjuided  Plato’s  pen,  *  to  purify  the  morals  of  tlie 
‘  Athenian  youth,  elevate  the  standard  of  morality,  lay  a  firm 
‘  foundation  for  a  new  national  character,  (deanse  the  Augean 
‘stable  ot  (Irecian  democracy,  open  a  new  world  of  thoujj^ht  .and 
‘  feeling,  as  yet  hidden  beneath  polytheism,’  he  adds,  that  a  ri^ht 
understanding  of  this,  ‘oilers  the  only  explanation  to  those  innu- 
‘  mcrahle  mysteries  and  anomalies  which  meet  us  in  every  paye  of 
^  his  works  :  which  have  made  many  men  abandon  them  in  de- 
‘  spair,  some  ])lay  with  them  as  a  complicated  enigma,  others 
‘  ridicule  them  as  unintelligible  chaos;  a  whole  succession  (f  phi- 
‘  losophical  srluntls  claim  him  as  the  champion  of  their  scepticism^ 

‘  and  even  C  ieero  himself  declare,  that  IMato  never  hazards  an 
‘  assertion,  but  aryues  on  Imth  sides  of  the  question,  ami  then 
‘  leaves  the  reader  in  his  doubt,* 
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As  a  sing'le  example,  we  refer  to  the  dialogue  called  Protagoras, 
written,  as  would  seem,  to  ridicule  the  conceit  of  that  celebrated 
sophist.  Yet,  if  we  judged  of  him  only  by  this  dialogue,  we 
should  hold  iiim  to  be  an  eloquent,  polished,  sensible,  practiced 
man,  to  wliom  Plato  had  chosen  to  impute  about  as  much  self- 
complacency  in  his  own  Clients,  as  Cicero  freely  avows ;  but  who 
was  not  cunning  enough  to  cope  with  Socrates  while  that  disho¬ 
nest  wrangler  holds  himself  at  liberty  to  interrogjite,  and  pertina¬ 
ciously  refuses  to  reply.  The  argument  opens  on  the  part  of 
Socrates,  who  declares  that  he  can  find  no  proof  that  instruction 
or  education  is  of  any  avail  towards  making  men  virtuous ;  and  as 
Protagoras  professes  to  teach  peoj>le  to  become  virtuous  citizens, 
and  virtuous  members  of  families,  he  is  challenged  to  show'  the 
|K>ssil)ility  of  such  teaching.  Protiigoras,  in  reply,  insists  that 
moral  (jualities  are  not, — like  the  arts,  to  w  hich  Socrates  had  com¬ 
pared  them, — appropriated  to  individuals  ;  but  are  a  common  pos¬ 
session  of  mankind.  He  argues,  that,  so  far  from  no  teachers  of 
virtue  existing,  (as  Socrates  had  alleged),  all  in  their  measure 
seek  to  teach  all :  that  the  use  of  punishment,  private  and  public, 
proves  the  universal  belief  in  the  etficacy  of  training  and  correc¬ 
tion  towards  im})roving  men’s  morals ;  and  that,  as  a  fact,  moral 
education  is  sj)ecially  attended  to,  and  most  of  all,  by  the  most 
intelligent  classes.  A  more  satisfactory  harangue,  w  e  are  disposed 
to  think,  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  works  of  Plato.  And  now 
how'  does  he  make  Socrates  behave  ?  He  first  atfects  to  be  struck 
duinl)  with  admiration.  After  waiting  awhile,  and  finding  that 
the  enchanting  voice  is  really  at  an  end,  he  pours  forth  satirical 
fiattery,  w  hieh  to  a  mind  not  besotted  with  vanity,  would  be  felt 
as  insulting.  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  wants  only  one  little 
dirticulty  removed,  to  complete  his  satisfaction  ;  namely,  his 
douht  ‘  whether  virtue  is  a  simjlv.  essence,  or  many  a  question, 
which,  if  answerable,  is  wdiolly  remote  from  the  subject.  'Phe 
<ahor  party  having  been  indiscreet  enough  to  submit  to  be  thus 
questioned,  Socrates  gradually  presses  him  towards  the  conclusion 
which  he  *  himself  holds,  that  virtue  consists  in  nothing  but 
knowledge  or  science ;  (modesty,  for  inst<nice,  and  bravery,  arc 
each  Knowledge ;)  a  conclusion  which  Protiigoras  most  strongly 
resists.  For,  jis  ii  phiin  sensible  man,  he  ever  reverts  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  for  his  replies,  and  tries  to  prevent  one  error  from 
draw  ing  jinother  after  it,  to  w  hich  the  acute  sophistry  of  his  oj)- 
ponent  would  force  him.  A  tedious  dissertation  on  a  passiige  of 
Simonides,  (which  Socrates  exjiounds  jis  though  it  were  the  rule 


*  Tliis  may  liavr  Inicn  an  uniiuppy  crotchet  of  SocraWs’s,  or  may  have 
hi-eii  advanced  merely  to  puzzle  the  soplubts.  Aristotle,  however,  believed 
him  to  hold  the  sentiment  sincerely. 
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of  morals),  was,  perhaps,  thrown  in  to  enliven  the  argument.  Hut 
in  short,  Socrates  wins  tlie  f^me,  and  then  amfesses  that  he  has 
confuted  himself;  for  if  virtue  be  mere  knowledge,  and  tluis  he  a 
single  essence,  it  is  of  course  communicable  by  instruction ;  which 
is  all  that  FroUigoras  was  originally  maintaining.*  In  a  con¬ 
cluding  speech,  Socrates  then  complains  that  all  moral  subjects 
are  dreadfully  uncertain  and  unintelligible. 

Hut  while  i)y  such  cavilling,  Plato  undermines  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion  of  morals;  as  to  practical  questions,  he  is  doubtless,  sometimes, 
perspicuous  enough.  If  in  any  treatise  he  was  in  earnc'st,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  in  bis  ‘  Republic,*  a  laborious  production  in  ten  long  books.  In 
it  are  found  his  severest  philippics  against  the  Athenian  democracy; 
and  when  applications  were  made  to  him  from  the  Arcadians 
and  the  Thebans,  to  give  his  help  in  new  modelling  their  laws,  he 
refused  it,  unless  they  would  adopt  the  system  of  an  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  property,  as  laid  down  in  his  Republic.  Its  fundamenUil 
regulations  are  as  follows.  1st.  Community  of  property.  2nd. 
Community  of  wives.  3rd.  Separation  of  the  whole  population 
into  two  cjistes,  warriors  and  workers,  of  w  hom  the  former  shall 
never  work,  and  the  latter  never  bear  arms.  4th.  A  fusion  of 
the  two  sexes  into  one  class,  so  that  women  shall  be  warriors,  a!id 
men  perform  domestic  operations,  indiscriminately.  Whether 
this  would  *  purify  the  morals  of  the  Athenian  youth,  and  elevate 
‘  the  sUmdard  of  morality,*  the  reader  must  judge ;  but  that  it 
would  ‘  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  a  new  national  character,*  is  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt. 

Equally  immoral  is  bis  mode  of  dealing  w’ith  that  vice,  which 
W'as  the  plague-spot  of  civilized  Greece,  and  not  least  of  Athens. 
We  do  not  judge  him  by  Christian  maxims;  we  compare  him  with 
his  contemporaries,  with  the  populace,  with  the  comedians.  Nor 
is  it  possible  here  to  enter  on  the  unpleasant  discussion,  how  far 
Socrates  is  implicated  in  Plato’s  criminality.  CerUiin  it  is,  that 
the  latter,  under  the  flimsy  pretence  of  ‘improving  tlie  subject,* 
to  moral  pur]>oses,  exerted  his  eloquence  and  genius  in  accustom¬ 
ing  the  high-born  youth  of  Athens,  to  look  steadily,  and  even 


•  Ritter,  iu  bis  History  of  Ancient  Pbilosophy,  book  vi.  ch.  3,  says  :  ‘  For 
‘  understanding  tbe  tloctrine  of  Protagonis,  wc  m)sscss  the  very  dui»ioiis  ad- 
'  vantage,  that  in  the  Tha'tctus,  it  is  developed  at  length  by  Plato.  But 

*  Plato^  if  M  ctrtain^^  (fid  not  hesitate  to  introduce  much  that  did  not  reallit  l>e- 

*  tong  to  Protugonif,  (Morrison  s  Transbition.)  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  fame 
of  the  sophists,  that  their  doctrines  have  been  transmitted  onlv  by  their  op- 
^*ncnis.  I  liito  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  narrating  plain  truth. 

hcpjcr.  he  relates  the  sentiments  of  SocRites  or  Prot.agorjis,  I'ima'iis  t>r 
(.torgias,  it^  is  impossible  to  trust  iiiin.  As  his  jistronomy  is  ‘nature  as  it 
fHoutd  N*,  so  his  dialogues  describe  what  he  thinks  the  speakers  should  have 

Jsiid. 
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complacently*  into  the  face  of  a  vice,  from  which  the  conscience 
of  the  vulgar  turned  with  disgust  and  contempt.  If  it  be  possible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  claim  for  the  philosopher  any  purity 
of  mind,  it  cun  only  be  by  enormous  concessions  as  to  his  utter 
want  of  common  sense.  Hut  from  other  sources  we  have  full 
proof  that  in  his  view,  the  study  of  virtue  is  carried  on  bv  the  fa¬ 
culty  which  contemplates  outward  forms  of  beauty  *,  by  the  mind, 
we  may  say,  of  a  painter  or  sculptor.  The  fruit  borne  by  the 
doctrine  is  here  manifest.  In  theory  and  in  practice  alike,  his 
adminition  of  virtue  was  a  mere  allair  of  the  imagination,  a  fine 
picture,  a  literature,  something  that  engaged  his  taste^  but  did 
not  move  his  heart  or  cojiscience.  And  this  will  account  for  his 
little  aire  whether  his  arguments  left  their  readers  in  universal 
scepticism  concerning  the  first  principles  of  morals.  His  object 
w’as,  to  write  something  fine,  to  be  admired,  to  hold  up  contem¬ 
porary  philosophers  to  ridicule,  and  to  satirize  the  Athenian  de¬ 
mocracy  :  but,  from  a  mind  so  flighty  and  so  mystical,  no  rever¬ 
ential  search  after  truth  was  to  be  expected.  In  his  Uepublic, 
we  give  him  more  credit  for  sincerity  than  usual  ;  because  the 
deformity  of  his  scheme,  and  its  repugnance  to  every  natural 
feeling,  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  not  framed  to  amuse.  It  is 
endent,  moreover,  that  Aristotle  had  no  doubt,  that  that  book 
contained  Plato’s  serious  and  deliberate  notions  on  the  relations 
of  the  sexes. 

Our  readers  may  ask,  why  he  has  been  and  is  so  admired.  We 
believe,  chiefly,  because  bis  literary  merits  are  those,  not  of  a 
philosopher,  but  of  a  poet  or  romance  writer.  His  conceptions 
are  often  noble  ;  bis  language  is  gorgeous,  yet  perspicuous ;  his 
very  obscurities  savor  of  the  mystical,  and  leave  play  for  the  ima¬ 
gination  ;  his  descriptions  are  admirable,  his  satire  most*  refined. 
Separate  passages  are  often  splendid,  and  (as  our  readers  may 
have  seen)  his  very  absurdities  occiisionally  admit  of  a  Christian 
interpretiition ;  he  ap|)ears  to  rise  above  the  dim  region  of  simse, 
and  to  revel  in  eternal  realities.  Such  cpialifications  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  the  taste  of  one  smitten  with  the  monastic  spirit; 
imagining  that  perfection  is  to  be  sought  by  abstinence  from  the 
world,  and  from  sense,  and  that  Cbnl  is  to  be  known  by  direct 
contemplation.  The  error  of  such  mystics  consists  in  an 
extravagant  over-rating  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  and 
as  extravagant  an  under-valuing  of  the  things  of  sense,  as 
though  the  mind  did  not  depend  on  the  body ;  in  both  which 
|)oints  they  find  w’onderful  sympathy  in  Plato.  A  recent  writer. 


*  Mucli  of  his  satire  is  doubtless  lost  upon  a  vast  ninjority  of  moilem 
readers,  as  on  ourselves.  This  is  a  new  source  of  delight  to  a  devoted  stu¬ 
dent  of  Plato,  when  he  discovers  the  clever  hits  which  had  long  been  unin- 
telliijiMe  to  him. 
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himself  a  half  PLatonist,  well  compares  it  to  the  mistake  of  a  man, 
who,  instead  of  looking  on  the  groves  and  meadows,  iiKmiitaiiis 
and  ocean,  men  and  heasts,  heaven  and  earth,  and  seeing  in  them 
the  face  of  God  reflected,  insists  on  J^azing  up  at  the  pure  bright 
light,  in  which  He  sits  enthroned;  a  sight  wliich  can  neither  in¬ 
struct  nor  please,  hut  may  possibly  strike  one  blind. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  add,  that,  miserably  mischievous 
as  we  regard  his  system  of  morals  and  metaphysics  to  be,  his  pro¬ 
perly  theological  notions  were  more  likely  than  those  of  other 
(ireciaii  philosophers,  to  make  men  ‘search  after  God,  if  lia|)ly 
‘  they  might  find  him.*  Indeed,  one  who  cared  so  little  for  con¬ 
sistency,  and  who  rather  jumped  after  truth  than  cautiously 
tnicked  it  out,  could  aflord  to  throw  out  bold  thoughts  on  everv 
side;  and,  amid  many  errors,  he  strikes  out  many  noble  sentiments. 
'The  extravagant  speculations  concerning  Deity,  in  which  he 
indulges,  though  tending  to  produce  im|)iety  in  some  minds, 
would  be  to  a  majority  far  less  hurtful  than  the  deadening  doctrine 
that  pervades  the  Aiistotelic  school ;  of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  below. 

One  more  topic  must  be  named,  concerning  the  efl’ect  of  geo¬ 
metry  on  ]>hilosophy.  In  geometrical  theorems,  we  find  certain 
residts  flow  demonstrably  from  certain  hypotheses.  Thus  the 
moment  wo  attribute  to  a  triangle  the  being  eipiilateral,  it 
instantaneously  follows  that  it  is  also  ecjuiangnlar.  Hence  they 
were  led  to  say  that  its  being  ecpiilatcral  is  the  cause  of  its  being 
e(|uiangular.  (This  kind  of  cause  was  afterwards  named  the  /o/- 
iwa/ cause,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  physical  cause,  which  latter 
must  necessarily its  effect  by  some  short  time.)  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  waste  of  acuteness,  what  a  strain  n[)on  a  reader’s 
attention,  is  produced  by  this  phraseology  ;  what  a  mass  of  mere 
verbal  controversy  has  flowed  out  of  it.  To  explain  this,  it  may 
be  enough  to  suggest  a  controversy,  whether  it  is  ecpiilateralness 
(let  us  beg  for  the  use  of  the  word)  that  makes  a  triangle  ecpiian- 
gular,  or  equiangnlarness  that  makes  it  etiuilateral :  or  again  ; 
since  perfect  virtue  and  perfect  moral  wisdom  are  inseparable, 
whether  virtue  is  the  cause  of  wisdom,  or  wisdom  of  virtue.  Some 
of  Plato’s  arguments  of  this  kind  are  nearly  untranslatable ;  as, 
when  he  alleges  that  ‘  a  thing  is  not  loved  by  those  who  love  it, 
‘  boaiusc  it  is  an  object  of  love ;  but  is  an  object  of  love,  because 
‘it  is  loved;’  whence  he  drives  his  friend  to  the  conclusion,  that  ‘what 
‘is  God-loved  (^to^tXtr;),  since  it  is  loved  by  the(iods,  is  God-loved 
‘by  the  tact  of  its  being  so  loved;  but  is  not  loved  by  them  by 
‘  reas(»n  ot  its  being  (tod-loved.*  In  this  way,  the  strong  line  that 
ought  ever  to  separate  verbal  and  real  questions,  was  misenibly  ob- 
scurecl,  and  the  mind  wiis  so  over-worked  by  attention  to  subtleties, 
Jis  to  l>e  often  inciqiacitated  for  Uikinga  broad  and  sensible  view  ot 
a  question. 
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Other  vexatious  discussions  are  connected  with  the  same  topic, 
jig^-.whicli  of  two  things  is  prior  in  nature.  Aristotle  seems 
only  to  express  a  universally  admitted  principle,  when  he  reasons 
as  follows  :  ‘  Every  plane  figure  is  either  rectilinear  or  curvilinear. 

‘  The  rectilinear  is  contained  hy  inanv  lines,  the  curvilinear  by 
‘one.  lint  since  in  every  class  the  One  is  prior  in  nature  to  tlie 
‘  Many,  and  the  Simple  to  the  Complex,  the  circle  must  be  thefrst 
‘of  plane  figures.’  (l)e  Cielo,  ii.  4.)  He  proceeds  to  infer,  that 
the  iieaven  must  of  nccessitf/  be  spherical ;  ])rovin^  himself  here¬ 
in  a  true  disciple  of  l^lato. 

In  such  a  school  was  Aristotle  educated ;  open  not  only  to  the 
full  influence  of  I'lato’s  doctrines,  but  surrounded  by  the  rhetoric 
and  sophistry,  the  schools  of  wranij^lin^  (ioifTTiKt)^  as  they  them¬ 
selves  called  it),  in  which  younu^  men  were  instructed  in  the  art 

‘  |)rovin<r  whatever  was  retpiired.’  That  he  should  have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  the  errors  incident  to  his  situation,  was  oidy 
to  be  expected ;  yet  of  these  he  threw  ofl’  many,  and  what  he 
added  of  his  own  to  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge,  at  this  day 
justly  excites  our  admiration.  The  worst  part  of  Plato’s  system 
— that  which  concerns  bwms, — he  not  only  thoroughly  rejected, 
but  pointedly  refuted.  In  the  Ethics,  his  main  argument  is  the 
practical  one,  that  ‘  since  we  can  neither  see  nor  get  the  Form  of 
‘Good,  it  is  wholly  useless  to  talk  about  it but  his  metaphysical 
refutation  is  there  neither  clear  nor  satisfactory,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  pleased  himself.  In  the  Analytics,  he  alludes  to 
the  sid>ject  like  a  man  who  is  wearied  out  by  its  vexatiousness, 
and  who  has  experienced  that  he  cannot  convince  peo|)le  by  any 
but  his  practical  ground.  lie  says,*  ‘  An  adjective  of  necessity 
‘implies  a  substantive  ;  and  nothing  can  be  white,  without  being 
‘something  else  besides  white.  For  aicaif  tritli  ideas  (or  forms), 
for  they  are  ttritferinys ;  and  if  they  exist,  they  do  not  alter  the 
‘  meaning  of  words  ;  but  it  is  from  the  meaning  that  demonstra- 
‘  lions  must  be  drawn.’ 

II is  great  good  sense  led  him  to  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  the  human  mind  could  start  from  general  j)rinciples,  instead 
of  going  towards  them,  in  the  mixed  sciences ;  and,  accordingly^, 
he  held  it  absolutely^  necessary  to  begin  from  matter  oi  tact  which 
the  senses  furnish,  and  so  to  work  upwards  by  induction.  Hut  there 
are  occasional  indications  of  his  retaining  so  much  of  Plato’s  pre¬ 
judice,  as  to  look  on  this  as  a  sort  of  humiliating  necessity,  which 
a  philosopher  ought  to  esc’ape  as  often  its  possible.  He  regarded 
induction  as  an  imperfect  enumeration;  in  which  citse  it  is  a  wc- 


•  The  doctrine  has  been  unawares  revived  hy  a  modern  philosopher,  Mr. 
Kxley,  who  inculcates  that  what  we  call  ‘  matter,'  consists  of  nothing  but 
force  without  substance.  A  Force  is  forcible,  without  being  any  thing  eUe 
besides  forcible. 
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cessartf  evil  in  argument;  for  if  any  one  wiy,  that  all  load  will 
sink  in  water,  because  this  piece  of  lead,  and  that,  and  a  tliinl 
piece  sink ;  it  may  still  be  urj^jed  that  thousands  of  pieces  remain, 
that  have  not  been  tried,  lienee  he  opposes  it  to  de<luetion, 
sayin^^  that  ‘induction  is  more  persuasive  and  plainer,  and 
♦addresses  itself  more  to  the  senses,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the 
‘multitude;  but  syllogism  (deduction)  is  more  cogent,  and  has 
‘more  enerj^v  in  controversy.* 

I'he  sentiment  here  expressed,  points  to  the  influences  by 
which  philosophy  was  corrupted.  A  controversialist  is  ea^er  for 
victory,  not  for  truth ;  he  is  not  contented  with  looking  for  the 
most  obvious  rojtsons,  best  fitted  to  satisfy  men  of  sense  ;  but  ho 
wants,  if  possible,  a  demonstrative  ar<ruinent,  which  shall  stop  an 
adversary’s  mouth.  It  is  obvious  that  no  amount  of  evidence 
dmwii  from  fact  tind  experience,  to  prove  that  oak  is  heavier  than 
cork,  would  have  stojiped  a  wnin<rler  from  objectinjr  that  the 
thinj^  was  not  ♦  demonstrated.*  lie  would  constantly  reply,  ‘You 

♦  have  only  shown  that  some  oak  is  heavier  than  some  cork  ;  but 

♦  you  are  now  pretending  that  you  have  proved  it  of  «//.’  'rims 
each  party  looked  out  for  universal  propositions,  of  such  a  nature 
that  their  truth  miii^ht  be  known  by  mere  inspection,  and  which 
by  in|renious  inana^einent  mi^ht  be  employed  to  demonstrate  the 
particular  truth  required.  Such  is  the  hackneyed  one,  that  ‘  a 
‘siny^le  thin|jf  can  have  but  a  sini^le  contrary  to  it:*  a^ain :  ‘con- 
♦traries  fall  under  the  stune  science;  *  (or,  know  a  thiiiir,  and  you 
know  its  contrary ;  know  what  is  justice,  and  you  know  what  is 
injustice,  &c.)  and  others,  which  are  as  freely  used  by  Plato  as  by 
Aristotle.  I'o  us  of  course  it  is  manifest,  that  these  specious 
^generalities,  w  hen  true  at  all,  are  either  real  truths  learned  oidy 
by  induction,  or  else  are  merely  verbal,  and  can  be  of  no  use 
whatever  in  |>rovinjr  a  matter  of  fact.  But  the  weak  point  o\ 
the  Cireek  mind,  was,  to  mistake  a  question  of  words  for  a 
question  of  facts.  If  Aristotle  did  not  open  their  eyes  to  this, 
it  cerUunly  was  not  he  who  beclouded  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  an  English  reader,  the  full  amount 
ol  absurdity  which  arose  in  the  schools  of  wran^lin^,  from  the  use 
ot  these  pjencralities ;  bectiuse,  many  of  them  drew  whatever  they 
had  ot  speciousness,  out  of  the  forms  of  Greek  j^rammar.  A  tew 
specimens  may  prove  amusing.  (1.)  (Toodness  is  always  a  qua¬ 
lity  ;  but  pleasure  is  not  a  quality  ;  therefore  pleasure  is  not  a 
^chkI.  (2.)  Opposite  extremes  are  equally  bad ;  but  pain  is  an 
evil ;  tlierefore  pleasure  also  is  an  evil.  (3.)*  What  is  most  ho¬ 
norable,  outrht  to  hold  the  most  honorable  place  :  but  tire  is  more 


*  A  Pvihn^orcan  ari,mnu'nt.  Arist.  De  Cwlo,  ii.  J3. 
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divine  anii  more  honourable  than  earth,  and  the  centre  w  more 
honorable  than  the  circuinterence ;  tlierefore  the  sun  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  system,  and  the  earth  revolves  round  it. 

Modern  readers  may  rej^ret,  that  Aristotle  so  labored  to  make 
his  treatises  invulneiable  and  complete,  that  he  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  notice  and  refute  a  hundred  objections,  and  many 
arguments  as  contemptible  as  the  above.  lie  must  forsooth 
prove  that  ‘  not  all  thin|^  are  one  tiling,  and  that  one  thinji^,  im- 
‘  moveable  ;  *  he  must  refute  those,  who,  because  fire  is  moveable, 
heatinjf  and  burning,  s;iid  that  it  was  a  sphere,  or  (others  said)  a 
pyramid ;  allej^in^  that  ‘  these  figures  are  the  most  moveable.* 
Hence  arise  many  of  Aristotle’s  chief  difficulties.  Sentence  after 
sentence  is  inserted  to  strike  at  some  objection,  or  some  fancy,  of 
which  the  reader  has  never  heard  ;  and  his  most  difficult  passjiges 
are  to  us  j^enerally  his  most  worthless  ones.  A  single  specimen 
of  convincing  reasoning,  and  successful  investigation,  divested  of 
every  tiling  extraneous,  would  have  been  more  valuable  to  his 
contemporaries,  and  more  pleasinu^  to  us,  than  all  his  refutations 
of  sophistry.  The  detiiils  of  his  lotric  were  mainly  intended  to 
expose  so))hisms,  to  which  no  modern  philosopher  would  dei^n  a 
reply. 

Ifiit  we  must  in  fairness  here  advert  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  it  may  be 
permitted  to  borrow  the  words  of  l^rncker,  as  abridged  by  Kn- 
field.  ‘  Aristotle  left  his  own  writings,  together  with  his  library, 

‘  to  his  successor,  'I'heophrastns.  'i'heophnistus,  at  his  death,  be- 
*  (pieathed  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Some  of  them  were  sohi 
‘to  Ptolemy  IMiiladelphus,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian 
‘  library.  The  heirs  of  Neleus,  in  order  to  secure  the  rest  from 
‘  being  seized  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  who  were  industriously 
‘collecting  a  library,  buried  them  in  a  cavern,  whore  they  lay  130 
‘years,  and  suffered  much  injury.  They  were  after  this  sold  to 
‘  Apellicon,  a  Teian,  a  great  collector  of  books,  who  was  particu- 
‘  larly  attached  to  the  Peri|)atetic  philosophy.  Pinding  the  MSS. 
‘  injured  by  time,  he  had  them  transcribed,  and  with  injudicious 
‘  industry  supplied  from  his  own  conjectures,  and  those  of  his 
‘copyists,  such  passages  its  were  become  illegible.  After  the 
‘death  of  Apellicon,  Sulla,  at  the  taking  of  Athens  (n.  c.  85.) 
‘seized  his  library,  and  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Home,  where 
‘  1  yrannio,  a  grammarian,  employ e<l  ignorant  amannensc^s  to 
‘take  copies  of  them,  which  he  suft'ered  to  pass  out  of  his  hands 
‘  w  ithout  proper  correction.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  ancient 
‘  arrangement  of  the  books  has  been  so  disturbed,  that  it  is  now 
‘become  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  their  original  order.* 
l  o  us  it  appears  yet  more  probable,  that  many  of  them  never 
received  their  final  stiape  from  the  author.  I’here  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  as  to  polish  and  perfection,  some  being 
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welUfiniHhecl  prtHiuctiuiis,  while  others  are  so  ill-jointed,  so  lull  <it 
flij^ressions  and  repetitions,  with  so  many  minor  daws,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  hH)se  papers  from  his  portfolio.  'I'hat  very  few  of  them 
were  ever  published  by  himselt,  may  be  tairly  interred  from  tlie 
fact,  that  none  have  come  down  to  us  by  any  other  channel  than 
that  above  narrated;  although  Fabricins  reckons  np  11)7  lost 
treatises  of  Aristotle,  ji^reat  and  small.  'Fhey  should  all  he  reatl 
with  the  allowance  that  is  to  be  made  for  ])osthumous  and  ini> 
send>ly  edited  works ;  and  instead  of  laborinir  to  reconcile  his 
minor  dithcuhies,  as  many  a  poor  Oxford  student  thinks  himself 
forced  to  do ;  it  were  often  wiser  to  strike  the  pen  bohlly  through 
them.  If  the  author  has  been  unduly  idolized  durini^  the  middle 
u^es,  w'e  do  think  he  is  tts  unfairly  <(epreciated  in  more  modern 
times.  His  works,  doubtless,  abound  with  opinions  and  dogmas, 
which  recent  science  has  exploded;  and  his  followers  in  the  dark 
a^es,  revelled  in  those  parts  of  his  system,  which  were  least 
valuable  and  lejtst  original.  W  e  feel  it  hazardous  to  make  a  t^e- 
neral  assertion  concerning  voluminous  writers,  as  Aristotle  and 
Plato;  but  a  frecpient  experience  of  it  in  particular  cases,  lias 
strongly  impressed  on  us  the  belief,  that  all  which  is  injuritmsly 
wronjif  in  Aristotle,  comes  to  him  from  IMato,  or  fnnn  yet  earlier 
sources;  while  that  which  he  has  himself  added,  is  j^enerally 
sound,  valuable,  and  indicating  hio;h  capacity  for  investigation. 
'Fhe  prevailing;  errors  of  the  Platonic  and  Pythat^orean  philosophy, 
— viz.,  the  desire  to  set  out  from  a  definition, —the  fancy  that  it 
is  more  philosophic  to  reason  /Wm/  jreneral  princijdes,  than  towards 
jfenerals, — with  the  a<loption  of  current  false  *  ironeralizations, — 
tiie  seeking  mathematical  demonstration  in  a  moral  argument, — 
the  usin^  moral  reasonings  in  a  physical  arifument, —  the  amusing 
one’s  self  with  fanciful  analogies, — these  all  appear  in  a  modified 
and  more  sober  form  in  Aristotle  than  in  Plato,  while  several  ol 
them  he  j)articuliu-ly  rebukes  and  avoids.  As  for  definition,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  arbitrarily  sets  ont  from  it  all  throuii;h  his 
Rhetoric,  (which  is  a  pojudar  treatise,)  in  deference  to  receiveil 
notions;  while,  in  his  Fthics,  he  proceeds  analytically  towards 
the  definitions  ot  the  very  siiine  terms,  Jind  expressly  lays  down 
that  this  is  the  more  scientific  plan,  lie  declares  that  to  look  to  a 
mond  philosopher  for  geometrical  proof,  is  as  absurd  as  to  approve 
ol  appeals  to  the  passions  from  a  mathematician.  His  analogies 
are  doubtless  often  exceedingly  fanciful,  but  when  any  better 


Such  -*  To  one  tliinjj  only  one  cmti  he  contmrv  :  *  ‘  Wliat  is  <loiie  iii 

*  .*in  oppivMtc  way,  «lonc  by  opposites:  ’  ‘Substance  is  prior  to  relation: 

*  Nothinj:  is  made  from  notliini;:  ’  ‘  Where  the  thinirs  ruled  are  better,  ilie 

nile  is  In'tter  :  '  1  hose  (liearenly  bodies)  must  be  best,  which  belonjj  tf» 

the  lust^^virt.  M.any  of  these  absurdities  mi^ht  have  Ix'cn  earlier  exploded. 

»f  HOinc  ttreei.an  wit  had  happenetl  to  w’Hte  the  sentiment : 

‘  ho  ilrivrs  fat  oxen  mu.st  himself  Im*  fat.' 
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soiirct*  of  iiiforinaticMi  is  open,  Ik*  (U)es  not  employ  them  as  the 
fouinlation  of  an  aru;ninent.  At  many  we  have  hut  to  smile,  anil 
pass  on;  as  when  he  illnstnites  dirterent  forms  of  n^overnment,  by 
that  the  sonl  j^overns  the  body  tfespoficnllf/^  the  mind  pfo- 
verns  the  desire  romihfy  and  within  ronstihftifmat  timits  ;  the  hus¬ 
band  iroverns  the  wife  oligarvhicnlly^  &e.,  &c.  Or  ap;ain,  when  he 
pursues  the  comparison  of  the  p^lohe  t(»  an  animal,  and  calls  the 
decay  of  parts  of  the  earth,  ‘  old  ap^e/  In  fact,  such  notions  were 
current  lonp^  before  him.  Previous  philosophers  had  tiiup^ht  that 
the  sea  was  nothiiiir  but  the  ‘  sweat  ’  of  the  earth,  and  this  was 
the  reason  of  its  saltness;  and  such  modes  of  reasoninp^  were 
imiversidly  received  as  the  best  that  were  to  be  had.  Vet  Aris- 
t(»tle  was  well  aware  of  the  vast  chasm  which  separates  orp^anized 
and  iinoru^anized  bodies :  lie  distinctly  teaches,  that  parts  of  the 
earth  suffer  chanp^e,  but  the  whole  is  free  from  decay  or  <dd  ap^e  ; 
and  many  metaphorical  terms  were  with  him  loprically  unim¬ 
peachable  (because  he  knew  that  they  were  only*  metaphors), 
the  introduction  of  which  was  yet  very  mischievous. 

I'he  position  of  the  (ireeks,  in  attempting  to  pass  from  p^eome- 
irical  reasoninp^s  to  those  of  physics  and  physiology,  may  be 
compared  (by  an  analop^y  perhaps  less  fanciful  than  those  above) 
to  the  ease  of  a  nation  which  suddenly  plains  political  freedom, 
after  lonp;  traininp^  to  stern  obedience  of  despotic  rule.  Happy 
cxperieuce  has  at  length  establish(*d,  that  that  emancipation 
winch  consists  in  bestow’iiii^  civil  rip;hts,  may  be  p^iven  to  slaves 
ipiite  suddenly ;  but  suddenly  to  attain  power,  is  far  more 
hazardous.  "1  nose  who  h;id  been  trained  in  the  cautious  and  safe 
track  of  pjeometry,  knew  not  how'  to  use  their  freedom  and  wield 
their  arms  without  mischief,  wIkmi  induction  and  analop^y  were 
all  at  once  put  into  their  hands;  wea|>ons  ‘unproved*  in  all  for¬ 
mer  science.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  cause  has  operated 
ill  modern  instances,  where  pfreat  mathematicians  have  shown 
themselves  very  wild  theorists  ;  but  it  is  now  so  much  more  rare, 
since  the  p;ap  which  separates  the  strictest  science  from  the  most 
lax  probable  reasoninpj  is  filled  up  by  a  chain  of  other  sciences  or 
systems  of  know  ledp^e,  which  have  less  and  less  formality  ;  and  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  individual  mind,  if  it  occupies  itself  only  with 
the  two  extremes.  We  suppose  it  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  the  (ireeks  were  incapable  of  iisin^  arip^ht  so  double-edged 
arid  dangerous  a  weapon  as  analogy  ;  neither  is  Aristotle  any  ex¬ 
ception.  Hut  he  is  often  unjustly  taxerl  as  having  invented 
phrases  and  metaphors  wdiich  arc  as  old  as  Pythagoras  or  Einpe- 


•  ‘  Xnturc’s  ahhorrmre  nf  ;i  v.'icnniri,’ .<r»*nis  to  no  more  illo^oea!,  than 
•  he  coinnion  use  of  ipiXu  (hives),  for  ‘  is  wont/  Plato,  however,  the 

J'Hnie,  :nul  it  is  probatilv  Pythnj^orenn. 
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<loc*les;  and  all  tlio  inistakos  and  prejudices  the  inndern  selinol- 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  later  (ireeks  and  Koinans,  are  laid  upon 
his  head.  It  is  oidy  hy  experience  that  we  have  learned  tlu^ 
dnnjror  of  einployinuf  in  n  physical  subject  terms  used  bv  trans¬ 
ference  from  moral  and  sensible  alfections ;  and  if  the  (Ireeks 
erred  in  teachini^  that  digestion  is  a  sort  of  burnini^,  and  f  Jeces 
are  the  cinders,  the  moderns  have  but  recently  escaj»ed  the  dan«»or 
ot  identifying  the  luniks  with  a  Hre-place. 

'I'he  Peripatetic  scluud  was  always  honourably  distinguished 
amon^  the  ancients  by  its  ^rasj)  of  multifarious  knowledoe.  'po 
their  founder  himself  nothing  seems  to  have  come  amiss.  At 
one  time  we  find  him  intermingling  mai4niHcent  j^eolo^ical  specu¬ 
lations  with  minute  details  of  topography,  and  with  anticpuuian 
researches  concerniiiir  the  former  state  of  countries:  at  another 
he  is  occupied  with  the  history  and  politics  of  nei^hbouriiiir  na¬ 
tions ;  or  with  criticisiiiir  a  (ireek  drama,  lecturini^  on  compara¬ 
tive  anat<uny,  e.xpoundinir  the  doctrine  of  sound,  or  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere^  lie  is  e(jually  at  home  in  a  dialectic  tliscussion,  a  my- 
tlioloj^ical  tale,  a  (piestion  concernin'*;  free  will,  or  the  respiration 
ot  oysters,  lie  never  writes  for  victory  or  for  display,  but  sim¬ 
ply  aiming  at  truth  :  sometimes,  indeed,  as  a  man  t;dkin^  to  him¬ 
self,  wlio  occasionally  finds  that  he  is  wron^,  and  has  to  withdraw 
an  ar;^ument  after  tryinir  it.  llis  works  are  often  tedious  and 
yc.xatious  to  us,  who  do  not  wish  to  follow  other  men’s  tlounder- 
in^s,  if  we  can  avoid  it  ;  but  how  much  better  is  this,  than  t(> 
have  the  suspicion  that  the  writer  is  not  aiming  after  truth  at  all, 
but  merely  to  show  oil  his  talent  !  ( )ne  cannot  help  re”;rettin»^ 

that  they  are  posthumous.  Had  they  been  edited  by  himself,  we 
may  jud^e  by  his  rhetorical  treatise  addressed  to  Alexander,  that 
we  should  find  tew  obscurities  to  complain  of.  As  it  is,  the 
labor  ot  reading  them  as  a  whole,  can  never  repay  many  students, 
now  that  sounder  knowled‘*;e  is  attainable  at  so  much  cheaper  a 
rate.  C  ould  any  modern  ndacfrfir  find  it  worth  his  while  to  cut 
down  ami  serve  up  Aristotle’s  works  in  the  style  which  Dumont 
has  practised  on  llentham,  it  mi‘*;bt  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
stock  of  our  literature.  So  to  deal  with  Plato,  whose  W’riiini>;s  are 
elaborate  in  st^le  and  ornament,  would  be  an  absurdity;  but, 
with  «i  siujjjle  exception  to  bt*  afterwards  noticed,  the  works  which 

pass  under  the  name  ot  .\ristotle  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
style  at  all.  *  ^ 


NNe  imiy  now'  notice  them  more  particularly  under  three  heads, 
first,  abstract  science;  secondly,  physics  and  physiolo'ry  ;  third¬ 
ly,  moral  phd(»ophy,  including  politics  and  theoh»oy. 

y  inwvTiuu*^  aftsfrarf  sciatr  we  have  little  to*  a<ld  to  that 
wJiich  has  been  already  siid.  |t  is  manifest  even  by  the  dialoi/iies 
o  ^  ato,  t  i.it  the  main  prineijdt's  h»<»ic  were  older  than 
4  nstot  t  .  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  tlie  value  of 
mt  wo  brllexi*  it  i<  iiojttst  to  irivc'  fo  tlie  lattm*  inori' 
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than  a  fraction  of  the  credit  or  discredit  attached  to  it.  On  ab¬ 
stract  topics,  such  as  space,  time,  motion,  the  clearness  of  view 
displayed  l)y  Aristotle  is  in  striking  contrast  to  many  even  of 
modern  would-be  philosophers,  lie  is  as  emphatic  as  llacon  can 
he,  in  uroin*;*  that  facts  are  the  final  restini(-place  of  the  mind 
(uo\i)  TO  iWr);  and  treats  it  as  a  weakness  of  imderstandinji;  to 
he  |)iishinu^  ever  beyond,  in  (piest  of  a  reason  or  ‘  final  cause’  (to 
aoTi).  N<m-  can  any  modern  he  more  decisive  than  Aiistotlo,  in 
iipholdiiii^  the  reality  of  the  indicati(»ns  of  sense  as  the  basis  of 
knowledge;  or  more  clearly  discern  the  error  of  the  doctrine, 
in  later  times  called  Itealism,  which  invests  with  separate  existence 
the  abstractions  of  the  mind.  With  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Ikicon  in  him,  it  can  only  be  imputed,  we  think,  to  the  liiohly 
unfavourable  influences  overshadowini!^  philosophy  at  that  time, 
that  he  did  not  succeed  in  giving  it  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  true 
direction. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  views,  we  translate  from  the  opening  of 
his  treatise  on  Listening  to  Nature. 

‘  Our  path  must  be  from  the  things  which  to  us  are  more  kncnvable 
and  clearer,  towards  the  things  which  are  naturally  clearer  and  mure 
knowahle.  \V>  have  to  ])roceed  from  what  is  in  its  own  nature  less 
distinct,  yet  to  us  is  more  distinct,  in  search  of  that  which  is  naturally 
simple.  Ihit  to  ns,  things  are  first  known  and  manifest  in  a  complex 
slate  ;  and  afterwards,  by  means  of  these  the  elementary  principles  are 
ascertained.* 


Hut  the  laborious  and  uninteresting  treatise  of  210  clostdy 
printed  octavo  pages,  to  which  this  is  an  introduction,  will  reward 
the  much  enduring  reader  (we  fear)  with  little  better  fruit,  than 
the  refutation  of  mystical  views  held  chiefly  by  the  Ionic  school, 
concerning  the  infinite,  the  indivisible,  the  continuous,  the 
moving,  the  immoveable,  and  such  like  abstractions. 

2.  'I’lie  physical  treatises  extant  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  arc  but 
a  small  part  of  those  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  written.  I'lic 
very  list  of  the  titles  of  those  which  remain  will 
of  his  intellect. 


display  the  activity 


2  books. 


tbi  the  Heaven.  II  books. 
On  (ienerjition  and  | 
Corruption.  f 
On  Meteorology.  1  IxNdvs. 
i  )u  the  \\  orld. 

On  the  Soul.  3  lH*oks. 


t)n  Sensation,  iSre.,  iS:c. 

On  Longevity  and  Old  Age. 
On  Life  and  Death, 

On  lb*spiration. 

I  lie  History  of*  Animals, 
(very  voluminous) 


I  The  Harts  of  Animals. 

I  On  Muscular  Acti<»n. 

I  On  the  Fiocomotion  of  AnimalK. 

^  On  the  (Luieration  of  Animals. 

I  On  (’olors —  A 

On  Sounds —  # 

On  physiognomy —  \  in  one 

On  Plants,  2  bmiks. 

On  Sundry  Marvel- 
•  Ions  Stories,  N;c. 

Problems  (an  flv<».  volume). 
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Of  tlie  ‘  ProhliMiis  ’  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  ot 

cM>niinonplaee  book  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  wherein  every  one 
inserted  the  ipiestimis  whicli  he  desired  to  have  solved,  witli  eoii- 
jectnral  answers.  Many  of  tliese  are  very  triHin^  ;  and  the  like 
remark  has  been  made  on  the  similar  eolleetion  of  Haeon.  Ibit 
in  the  infancy  of  natural  science  it  is  very  ditticult  to  distinguish, 
which  of  several  iinpiiries  is  likely  to  be  iruittul ;  and,  as  Sir  .1. 
Hcrschel  observes,  the  blowing  of  a  durable  soap  bubble  may  in 
some  cjises  be  an  employment  highly  worthy  of  a  philosopher. 
4'he  existence  of  this  book  ot  problems  seems  to  us  to  prove,  how 
far  Aristotle  and  his  immediate  disciples  were  from  supposing 
that  he  had  exhausted  the  field  of  nature :  and  that  if  the  schcml 
afterwards  stagnated  into  a  mere  study  of  the  founder’s  works,  this 
was  a  result  of  their  despairing  to  go  beyond  him,  and  no  result 
of  contrivance  and  design  on  his  part,  as  many  would  assert. 

'I'he  two  books  on  Plants  have  gone  through  strange  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  A  preface  written  by  a  modern  (ircek  in  Hellenic  lan¬ 
guage,  but  with  vitiated  taste,  informs  ns  that  the  original  work 
of  Aristotle  was  translated  int(»  Latin,  thence  into  Arabic,  thence 
into  Latin  again  by  a  Frenchman,  and  thence  back  into  (ireek, 
the  original  having  been  long  since  lost.  Of  course  we  have 
little  proof  that  in  so  many  changes,  the  author’s  production  re¬ 
mains  uncontaminated  by  foreign  addition.  Julius  CVsar  Scali- 
ger  rejects  them  ei^tircly.  Sylbnrgius  thinks  they  are  the  w  ork  of 
Juba;  while  Menage  imagines  tliat  they  are  patcheil  up  from 
Aristotle  and  Theoj»hrastus  together. 

I'oncerning  some  other  treatises  there  is  also  controversy. 
'I'hat  upon  ‘  Marvellous  Stories  ’  is  defended  by  J.  C.  Scaligeras 
Aristotle’s,  while  Dodwell  gives  it  to  Theophrastus.  Ibit  the 
most  signal  of  them  all  is  the  treatise  ‘  On  the  W  orld  which  is 
important  enough  to  deserve  separate  remarks,  which  we  shall 
bestow  on  it  before  closing  this  article. 

The  natural  history  of  Aristotle,  exhibiting  a  striking  insight 
into  compiirative  anatomy,  is  the  treatise  for  w  Inch  the  moderns 
will  probably  assign  him  most  credit.  No  ])hilosopher  of  (ireecc 
had  ever  enjoyed  such  advantages  in  studying  the  animals  of  dis¬ 
tant  climates,  as  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  derived  from  the 
enlightened  magnificence  of  his  royal  pupil.  Persia,  h^gypb 
India,  and  'Fartary ;  the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean,  the  river,  the 
lake  ;  contributed  to  sw’cll  the  noble  zoological  collection,  which 
no  Circck  probably  before  Aristotle  would  have  known  how’  to 
use.  Men  ot  science  in  the  present  day  can  <»f  course  detect 
errors;  and  may  complain  ot  rash  credulity  on  his  part,  as  t(»  tacts 
which  he  miglit  have  examined  personally.  Hut  no  highci 
eulog>  is  needed,  than  that  his  acuteness  enabled  him  to  antici¬ 
pate  many  ot  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Cuvier;  to  which 
rircumstance  notice  w'as  first  called  by  Dr.  Kidd,  author  ol  one 
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of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  Our  philosopher  was  perhaps  the 
rtrst  person  who  proi)ose<l  as  the  bjisis  of  seieiUitic  investigation, 
the  principle  which  lias  hecoinc  so  fruitful  4)f  beautiful  ami  iin- 
portaiit  results  uiiiier  Cuvier’s  cultivation  ;  viz.  the  adapUition  of 
everv  part  in  an  animal  body  to  every  other  part.  I'he  science 
itself  was,  indeed,  created  by  Aiistotle,  and  created  on  the  Ixisis 
of  fact  Laborious  investigation,  he  knew,  must  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  sound  knowledge ;  and  no  man  ever  loss  sp;ired  pains 
ill  such  research. 

But  his  treatise  on  Meteorology  is  also  a  very  striking  book. 
At  a  time  when  the  laws  of  heat  and  of  fluids  were  so  ill  under- 
sUkhI,  it  of  necessity  abounded  with  errors.  The  wonder  is,  that 
it  contains  so  much  truth.  The  truth  is  not  such  us  appears 
occasionally  in  the  Pythagoreans,  who  anticipated  the  Coperni- 
ran  system,  and  taught  that  the  comets  were  planets ;  nor  in 
Leuci[>pus,  wdio  eipially  anticipated  the  nuKlern  Atomic  doctrine. 
I'liese  are  the  good  guesses  of  bold  speculators  and  rapid  reason- 
ers,  which  never  advance  knowledge,  because,  being  unproved, 
they  convince  nobody,  and  teach  nobody  how  to  reason  aright. 
But  hU  truths  are  often  the  fruit  of  wide  expeiience  and  patient 
meditation,  such  as  might  have  eft’ected  a  revomtion  in  science, 
had  they  been  presented  in  a  detached  form.  Being  blended, 
however,  with  masses  of  cruder  stuff*,  no  alchymy  known  in  those 
days  could  sejiarate  the  purer  metal ;  and  they  w  ere  written  in 
viun  to  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  (leology,  has  remarked,  that  Aristotle  has 
foresUdled  many  of  the  views  which  it  was  the  special  purpose  of 
his  ow  n  admiraole  treatise  to  enforce.  For  our  philosopher  hud 
the  same  accurate  accpiaintaiice  with  the  phenomena  of  tlic  rivers, 
lakes,  volciinos,  earthquakes  of  Clreece,  as  with  her  political  liii^- 
torv.  All  that  observation  and  research  could  do,  he  seems  to 
have  <lone :  where  chemistry  and  mechanics  were  neede<l  to  form 
a  sound  judgment,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  mistake.  Al¬ 
though  our  space  is  confined,  we  are  tempted  to  extract  a  few 
passages  illustrating  what  we  have  said. 

Meteor.  I.  0,  ii.  ‘  We  must  conceive  Qof  the  atmospheren  as  a  sort 
of  river  flow  ing  pericnlically  upwards  and  dow’nward.s,  mingled  of  air 
and  water.  F(»r  wdien  the  sun  is  near,  tlie  river  of  vajiour  flows  up¬ 
ward  ;  hut  w’hen  he  retires,  that  of  water  flows  downward.  And  this 
takes  place  perpetually  in  order  :  so  that  if  the  ancients,  who  said  that 
the  ocean  fleuved  round  the  earth,  used  the  w’ord  ocean  in  an  enigmati¬ 
cal  sense,  this  may  have  lH*en  w'hat  they  meant.  But  as  the  water  is 
ever  being  drawn  up  by  the  power  of  heat,  and  again  carried  down 
tow’ards  the  earth  by  ciKiling,  s])ecial  names  are  given  to  the  phenomena 
and  to  some  of  their  varieties  ;  for  a  small  descent  of  water  is  called  a 
drizzle  ;  a  larger  one,  rain.  But  of  the  daily  evaporation,  if  any  por¬ 
tion  is  not  carried  aloft  (as  hap])ens  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  ht»at 
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ill  iniuipariNOii  to  tlio  wiitor  drawn  thin  descends  u^a in  Oy  the  ni':lii 
chill,  and  \s  calltnl  detv  and  hoar-frost :  litKir-lV»>st,  when  the  vapour  in 
frozen  lK*fore  it  pass's  int<»  a  li(|uid  state  ;  dew,  when  it  is  only  con- 
denstnl  into  water  aoain  ;  namely,  when  the  heat  ot  the  sun  has  not 
lieeii  jiowerfnl  einnioh  to  dry  np  the  vaptuir,  in»r  the  cohl  sutlicient  to 
freeze  it.  ^  ’  Snow  also  diflers  from  hoar-frost  ;  for  the  former 

is  from  the  freezintf  of  u  cloud,  as  the  latter  is  Ironi  the  freezing  of 
va])onr.  Hence  it  indicates  severity  of  the  season  or  climate  ;  for  it 
i*onld  not  lx*  frozen,  when  it  has  so  tauch  fivat  still  in  \inless  the 
ixild  were  (iverpowerinij.’  [|"rhe  doctrine  ot  *  l-«atent  Heat*  in  the 
vayxuir  is  here  implied.] 

§  12.  ‘  Hail  is  ice.  \ow  water  freezes  in  winter  ;  hut  hail  is 
commonest  in  sjirino  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,i»r  in  the  early  autumn; 
hut  very  rare  in  winter,  and  only  in  mild  seascuis.  And  universally, 
hail  lH.‘h»n^H  to  the  hotter  climates,  snow  to  the  colder.  ■*  *  * 

The  largest  hailstones  are  those  which  are  not  round.  This  is  a  sijrn 
that  they  are  frozen  at  small  elevations  ;  for  those  which  come  from  a 
dihtajice  are  hrijken  into  smaller  fragments  and  rounded  hy  their  fall. 

*  *  *  It  is  the  same  cause  which  makes  the  hail  largest  in  hot 

seasons  and  climates,  as  makes  the  dews  heaviest,  and  the  rains  most 
furiiuis ;  namely,  the  suddenness  with  which  the  vapour  or  cloud  is 
condeiisiHl  int«»  rain,  or  with  which  the  rain  is  ctuigealed  into  ice.* 

13.  §  It).  ‘  Hivers  d<»  not  draw  their  supplies  from  delinite  basins 
or  cavities  within  the  earth,  as  some  say  ;  hut  as,  in  upper  air,  small 
drops  uniting  into  a  stream,  and  one  of  these  streams  uniting  with 
iUiother,  make  a  shower,  so,  underground,  the  lilterings  together  of 
many  drops  produce  the  heginnings  of  rivers.  And  matter  of  fact 
proves  it  :  for  those  who  form  conduits  collect  the  water  hy  numerous 
iu*|H's  and  drains,  as  though  the  earth  ])erspired  from  its  highest  parts. 
Hence  also  the  .stmrees  of  rivers  are  found  in  mountains,  and  the 
greatest  rivers  flow  from  the  highest  mountains.  So,  t(M»,  most  foun¬ 
tains  rise  in  the  neighhourluKKl  of  elevated  ground;  while  on  the  j)lains 
they  are  very  rare,  unless  they  are  supplied  from  rivers.  For  a  im»un- 
tainous  region,  like  a  dense  sj)t»nge  hanging  over,  filters  the  water  in 
small,  but  numerous  streams:  for  a  vast  mass  «d'  rain  falls  upon  them  ; 
ami  the  vapours  which  rise  around  are  chilled  hy  them,  and  reconverted 
into  water.’ 

14.  ‘  Neither  the  sea  nor  the  dry  land  perj)etuallv  ])reserve  their 
places  ;  hut  they  change,  according  as  rivers  are  produced  i»r  fail. 
I  et  we  must  believe,  that  this  takes  ])lace  in  some  fixed  order  and 
circuit  of  things.  *  W  hen  any  place  becomes  drier,  the 

sourci»s  of  rivers  disap]>ear,  the  streams  shrink,  the  channels  are  finally 
laid  dry.  The  river  which  has  vanished  in  one  place,  is  repriuluced  in 
another.  Here,  the  sea  has  been  hanked  \ip  by  the  river-mud,  and 
forced  to  retire,  le  aving  the  place  dry  '•  there,  it  ustal  to  he  sucked  up 
by  the  s;md  poured  dtuvn  into  it,  hut  now  it  again  has  cleared  its 
channel.  But  all  these  things  ])ass  hv  unnoticed,  from  their  taking 
plnix*  in  iH'rimls  of  time  t»f  vast  length  in  comparison  with  our  life  ; 
anti  whole  nations  perish  ami  vanish  entirtdy,  ht*ft»rt'  there  is  time  to 
rvtxird  the  series  of  revolutions.  ★  •  »  ’riiose  w1m»  .see  anv  ‘d 
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take  place  on  a  small  scale,  attribute  them  to  a  chanue  in 
llie  litMivcn  or  the  universe:  thus,  some  iliink  tbat  the  sea  is  clryiiijj 
up,  because  in  jiarticular  parts  the  land  luis  piined.  Ibit  the  opposite 
is  likcNvise  to\iiul,  tliat  the  sea  has  invaded  the  laud.  'Fo  stir  the 
universe  for  tritiinjx  alterations  is  absurd  ;  \vhile  the  weight  and  size 
of  the  earth  is  surely  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  whole  heaven. 
W'e  iimst  rather  conceive,  that  as  the  year  has  its  periodical  rain,  so  at 
distant  perhals  there  are  ])eculiarly  mighty  rains  *  ♦  •  Since 

time  never  fails,  and  the  universe  is  eternal,  neither  the  Tanais  or  the 
Nile  cjin  have  tlowed  perpetually  ;  hut  their  sources  must  once  have 
U'cn  dry  ;  for  their  operation  finds  its  end  at  length,  hut  time  has  no 
end.’ 

File  following  passjigo  is  remarkable  for  the  proof  which  it 
affords,  that  Aristotle  occasionally  resorted  to  taperiment^  jus  well 
as  to  observation. 

II.  It,  §  2H.  ‘  When  sea- water  has  been  evaporated,  and  again  c<m- 
densed,  it  is  good  for  drinking,  and  is  no  longer  salt  ;  as  we  have  found 
hy  trial.  ’Fhe  same  thing  happens  with  other  liquids.  If  yrui  evapo¬ 
rate  wine,  or  any  other  juice,  you  will  Hud  no  taste  in  the  steam  when 
recondensed  :  it  is  mere  water,  without  any  ilavor.  *  ♦  That 

the  snltuess  is  something  superadded  to  the  water,  you  may  also  prove 
hy  letting  down  int(»  the  sea  a  vessel  of  wax,  fastened  so  as  to  he 
water-tight.  The  water  will  f<»rce  its  way  through  the  waxen  sides, 
hut  will  Ik»  ([uite  sweet,  all  the  earthy  ])articles  having  been  separated 
as  if  hy  a  strainer.  And  nothing  hut  the  ])resence  of  the  salt  makes 
the  s!‘a-water  heavier  (as  it  is)  than  fresh  water  ;  and  also  more  hu(»y- 
ant.  For  its  buoyancy  is  so  remarkable,  that  laden  ships  which  are 
near  to  sinking  in  the  rivers,  are  in  fair  trim  f(»r  sailing  in  the  se:i. 
Moreover  if  one  make  a  strong  mixture  of  salt  and  water,  eggs  will 
float  u])on  it ;  for  it  becomes  almost  like  mud :  so  much  sul)stanco  has 
the  sea.’ 

'The  (irecian  opinion  so  ridiculed  hy  the  moderns  tliat  fire, 
air,  water,  and  earth,  are  the  elements  of  all  things,  appears  to 
have  had  a  real  basis  of  truth.  As  Aristotle  explains  the  words; 
‘  earth  *  includes  all  solid  bodies,  ‘  water  ’  all  li(piids,  ‘  air  *  all  gases 
and  elastic  vapours;  ‘fiie’is  the  principle  of  heat,  or  tidoric. 
lo  this  he  adds  a  fifth  element,  answering  to  that  which  the 
inoderns  call  ether,  and  sujiposed  hj'  him,  as  hy  them,  to  fill  the 
distant  regions  of  space,  lie  also  hesitatingly  calls  it  ether 
Ulieving  this  word  to  mean  ‘  that  which  is  ever  running  ’  (titt 
Woe);  tor  he  attributes  to  it  a  vast  velocity  and  perpetual  roUi- 
tion.  Whether  he  had  a  <lim  conception  of  the  velocity  of  light 
and  lightning,  or  only  regarded  ether  as  the  agent  which  carried 
the  stars  round,  we  cannot  determine,  lint  he  held  that  each  ot 
these  <‘h*ments  might  change  into  the  one  immediately  neighbour- 
iug  <111  it;  as  heat  melts  some  s(di<ls,  turns  others  into  simike,  and 
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liquidM  into  steam.  So  near  did  Ids  general  view  come  to  ilio 
discoveries  of  modern  chemistry. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  cldef  ranse  of  tiie  enormous  hlunders 
common  to  him  with  all  the  Clreeks,  in  natural  philosophy,  lay  in 
their  limited  knowledii^e  <»f  the  terrestrial  sphere,  and  their  despair 
of  ever  reaehiiiiij  either  the  torrid  or  the  trij^id  /ones.  It  is  a  hard 
trial  to  an  ardent  spirit,  lonj^inti^  for  knowletli^e,  to  remain  in  sus- 
jiense  ;  a  harder  still  to  acquiesce  in  hopeless  ignorance.  W’heic 
It  seemed  impossible  to  brin^  matters  to  the  test  of  fact,  they 
idtlier  received  viigue  rumours,  or  jumped  at  a  most  inadetjuate 
pr<K)f.  Thus  our  author  believed,  that  the  Atlantic  was  ‘shallow 
‘  by  reason  of  mud ;  and  wholly  without  wind,  because  it  lies  in  a 
‘  hollow.'  Equal  falseluxKls  were  held  concerninjir  the  North 
I’ole. 

3.  Hut  we  must  proceed  to  notice  our  great  author  in  his 
character  of  moral  philosoj)her. 

It  is  rtinarkable  that  three  distinct  treatises  on  ethics  are  found 
among  his  works;  one  inscribed  to  Nicomachus,  another  to  Eu- 
thydemus,  a  third  strangely  called  I'he  Great  Morals.  Of  these 
the  first  alone  is  usually  studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
probably  because  it  is  the  longest,  and  is  su|)posed  to  include  all 
that  is  most  valuable  in  the  others.  It  is,  however,  the  most 
unfinished  in  style,  and  has  numerous  difficulties  arising  (as 
appears)  from  a  want  of  the  author’s  final  revision ;  while  the 
others  are  pleasant  to  read,  easy,  and  far  more  }>ractical  :  omitting 
needless  digression,  curious  dispute  and  arguments  to  prove  what 
is  better  stated  as  fact.  Until  something  to  the  contrary  be 
shown,  we  shall  be  disj>osed  to  believe  that  the  Nicomachcaii 
Ethics  were  the  first  rougli  draft,  which  furnished  him  for  mate¬ 
rials  to  write  the  other  more  perfect  treatises. 

'riie  great  acuteness  of  his  mind,  his  natural  aptitude  for  meta¬ 
physical  discussion,  and  the  re|)utation  then  acquired  by  the 
lawyer-like  subtlety  which  passed  for  wisdom,  tempted  him 
doubtless  to  enlarge  on  all  the  more  metaphysical  parts  of  morals: 
and  his  most  laboured  arguments  will  pnd)ably  seem  to  English 
readers  the  most  worthless.  Hut  it  is  only  the  more  strilving 
that,  as  a  whole,  his  ethical  works  should  be  so  eminently  charac¬ 
terized  by  good  sense.  On  special  points,  we  shall  all  quarrel 
with  him,  as  with  any  heathen  moralist.  Hut  it  is  no  small 
pniise  to  confer  on  a  Cirecian  philosopher,  that  his  doctrines  are 
practiciil,  and  awomnuKlated  to  the  realities  of  human  nature. 
Herein  Aristotle  was  a  true  disciple  of  Socrates  ;  for  we  judge  of 
the  genuine  Sociates  by  his  admirable  public  conduct:  and  not 
by  the  arguments  attributed  to  him  by  l^lato.  In  truth,  it  is  a 
sUitesmun,  a  man  of  the  W(»rld,  whose  ethical  treatises  we  have 
before  us,  and  not  a  tlreaming  philosopher.  He  knows  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  he  neither  forms  sanguine  hopes. 
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nor  morosely,  lie  deals  with  man  as  he  is,  and  was, 

and  must  he,  and  was  meant  to  be ;  not  with  an  ideal  man,  in 
ideal  circumstanees.  The  contrast  between  him  and  Plato  is  in 
this  respect  very  broad,  and  it  is  strikinj^ly  illustrated  in  their 
treatment  of  the  female  sex.  IMato’s  errors  are  precisely  those 
of  a  monk,  who  vacillates  between  superhuman  apathy  and  ^ross 
sensuality.  At  one  time  one  mi^ht  think  that  all  love  between 
the  sexes  was  to  be  angelic ;  whence  the  title,  ‘  IMatonic  affec- 
‘  tion,M'or  such  attachments.  At  another  time  he  can  find  no 
lH‘tter  reward  for  distinguished  warriors,  than  to  ^ive  them  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  voliiptiionsness,  consistent  enoiijj^h  w  itli  a  system  winch 
discarded  marriage.  1 1  is  more  saj^acious  disci|>le  was  incapable 
of  such  monstrosities.  Certainly  he  was  not  likely  to  elevate 
woman  entirely  to  the  rank  in  which  an  enli<rhtcned  Christian 
re«;ards  her :  but  he  highly  esteemed  that  female  virtue  of  which 
Plato  made  so  light;  and  w«is  etpially  removed  from  both  ex¬ 
tremes  on  which  we  have  animadverted.  \’ery  far  indeed  was 
he  from  the  ridiculous,  if  not  scandalous,  conception,  that  the 
soul  might  become  more  virtuous  by  contem|>lating  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  beautiful  boy  ;  and  erpially  far  from  the  least  trifiing  on 
a  subject,  which  in  those  times  and  countries  involved  imminent 
danger.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  his  censures  of 
unchastity,  he  could  go  beyond  the  severest  heathen  moralists,  as 
for  instance  the  Socrates  of  Xeno})hon.  Hoth  philosophers  con¬ 
sidered,  not  what  was  abstractedly  right  and  desirable,  but  what 
was  the  greatest  atUtinable  morality  to  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and 
whether  worse  results  might  not  hap|)en,  if  too  great  severity 
were  enforced  :  a  consideration,  indeed,  of  urgent  weight  in  those 
djiys. 

Instead  of  aiming  to  constrain  nature  into  a  channel  not  her 
own,  after  the  manner  of  l.ycurgus  or  Plato,  he  vseeks  as  the  only 
possible  perfection  to  assist  in  the  development  of  that  which  is 
natural.  This  is  entirely  Haconic  ;  according  to  the  apophthegm, 
‘  by  (dieying  nature  we  rule  her.’  'Po  such  an  extent  does  he 
carry  it,  as  to  iind  fault  w  ith  retail  trade  and  the  business  of  the 
money-changer,  as  being  ‘unnatural.’  It  is  an  axiom  with  him 
in  physiology  and  in  morals,  that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain. 

Men  of  the  world,  of  this  practical  mind,  are  of  course  liable 
(as  has  been  observed  of  Paley)  to  take  somewhat  low  and  lax 
views  ;  and  this  has  been  charged  against  Aristotle.  Considering 
his  high  favour  in  the  Macedonian  ixiiirt,  and  his  station  as  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  the  young  Alexander,  we  might  have  expected  a  con¬ 
siderable  winking  at  the  crimes  (»f  state  policy,  ami  a  supple¬ 
ness  of  doctrine  w  hich  generally  follow's  despotism.  Hut  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  instanees  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  statesinun,  not 
the  courtier,  that  appears  in  his  moral  views.  Ihdding,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  the  (ireeks,  that  Kthics  was  a  branch  of  Politics,  it 
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lie  Imd  leaned  considerably  to  the  Utilitarian  doctrine,  it  would 
iu)t  have  surnrised  us,  from  an  iiniina|^inative  and  rather  uniin* 
|)assioned  mind.  Hut  of  this  he  has  kept  clear  as  a  W'hole,  Hijj 
moral  judgments  are  not  drawn  from  his  theory,  but  his  theory 
was  drawn  from  them ;  as  it  ou^ht  to  be.  Hence  they  were 
very  much  a  transcript  of  the  sentiments  current  in  his  day 
arnonj^  the  most  enlightened,  thoughtful,  and  liumane  minds  in 
Greece ;  no  fruit  of  school-hatching,  no  scheme  of  monkish  in¬ 
ventiveness,  but  a  practical  reality.  (>>f  course  they  partook  of 
the  prevailing  errors  of  the  Greek  world.  Comparing  them  with 
Cliristian  doctrine,  we  must  look  on  his  sentiments  concerning 
anger,  patience,  courage,  and  ambition,  as  in  many  respects 
erroneous.  Concerning  the  slavery  of  barbarians,  we  are  indig¬ 
nant  to  find  that  he  not  only  views  it  as  calmly  and  contentedly 
as  did  all  other  Greeks,  but  adds  a  philosophical  reason  for  it.  It 
is  lawful  for  Greeks  to  enslave  barbarians  by  force,  because  ‘  na- 
‘  ture’  has  gifted  the  Greeks  with  superior  talents  !  ‘  For  genius 

‘is  naturally  adapted  to  rule  !’ 

In  the  description  of  one  virtue  (that  of  magnanimity),  he  has 
ventured  to  draw  a  theoretic  character ;  and  a  most  decided  fail¬ 
ure  it  is.  The  ‘  Magnanimous’  man  would  be  in  our  judgment 
ungrateful,  overbearing,  and  intolerable.  He  repays  benefits, 
not  from  gratitude,  but  because  it  is  too  painful  a  humiliation  to 
he  under  an  obligation  to  any  one  ;  and  if  unable  to  repay,  he 
cannot  endure  to  remember  his  benefactor.  A  most  unamiable 
self-importance  reigns  through  the  whole  character,  though  it  has 
many  good  touches.  It  instructively  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
theorizing  concerning  absolute  human  perfection,  and  forms  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  meek  .Tesus  of  Nazareth. 

There  are  extant  eight  Aristotelic  books  on  Politics,  two  on 
(Kconomics  (of  whicli  the  latter  is  judged  to  be  spurious),  and 
fragments  of  his  historical  work  concerning  the  Grecian  consti¬ 
tutions.  While  Plato  wrote  ‘  Law’s’  for  nonexisting  communities, 
and  devised  a  ‘  Uepublic  ’  that  w’as  to  flourish  in  Utopia  (happily 
called  Ltiltlterland  by  our  German  neighbours),  the  indefatigable 
Aristotle  aj>plied  himself  to  compile  a  systematically  dij^ested 
account  of  all  the  real  commoiuvealths  then  known,  according  to 
the  most  trustworthy  authority  158  in  number.  The  loss  of  this 
work  is  lamented  as  the  very  greatest  which  we  have  suffered. 
His  books  on  Politics  perhaps  remained  unrivalled  until  the 
days  of  Montes(|uieu,  and  may  still  be  read  w’ith  much  advan¬ 


tage. 

Lnough  has  been  said  to  show,  w’hy  w’c  decidedly  prefer 
Aristotle,  as  a  philosophic  moralist,  to  Plato.  All  may  be  sum- 
ine<i  up  in  this  :  that  a  hovel  on  terra  Jirma  is  Iwtter  than  n  castle  in 
the  air.  Wc  fee!  that  the  former  is  thoroughly  in  earnest;  that 
ho  is  ncier  WTiting  tor  writing’s  sike* ;  never  aiming  to  display 
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his  el()(jueiH*e  nor  liis  ingenuity,  but  to  unravel,  if  possible,  the 
(lirticnlties  in  his  way.  He  seldom  rises  into  higli  aspirations,  he 
has  little  occasion  for  strong  emotion  ;  but  he  luis  an  uiicompro- 
misiug,  deeply  rooted  aversion  to  vice,  a  high  sense  of  the  claims 
of  friendship,  kindred,  and  country,  with  a  clear  perception  that 
hiinmii  happiness  depends  chiefly  on  a  right  state  of  i\\e  afftetions. 
And  though  he  theorctic.ally  gives-in  to  Plato’s  opinion,  that  the 
intellect  is  its  chief  source,  and  that  the  highest  virtue  is  intellec¬ 
tual  preeminence  (for,  savs  he,  God  is  intellect) ;  yet  this  is  neu¬ 
tralized  by  a  plain  avowal,  that  such  happiness  is  not  accommo¬ 
dated  to  man.  It  is  not  to  perfect  our  intellect  that  our  feelings 
must  he  regulated,  so  much  as  to  regulate  our  feelings  that  our 
intellect  must  be  enlightened.  Tuat  they  act  and  react,  he 
strongly  lays  down  ;  but  he  adheres  to  the  popular  conviction, 
that  happiness  is  mainly  in  the  aflections.  He  does  not  hold 
with  Plato  and  the  monks,  that  an  idle  speculatist  is  a  higher  and 
better  character  than  an  active  philanthropist.  Morality  is  in¬ 
cumbent  alike  on  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  enlightened  of 
our  species ;  and  we  are  intimately  persuaded,  that  every  moral 
treatise  must  be  false,  which  does  not  keep  close  to  tlie  track  of 
common  sense.  And  if  the  suspicion  enters,  that  all  is  built  ou 
some  verbal  falhacy,  or  some  fanciful  analogy,  no  vehemence  of 
eloquence,  no  beauties  of  imagination,  can  console  us  for  the  want 
of  a  foundation. 

But  we  cannot  profess  any  satisfaction  with  the  Aristotelic 
favorite  tenet,  that  only  by  a  sort  of  habituation  nvi)  do 

we  know  right  from  wrong,  lie  was  led  into  this  opinion  by 
|)erceiving  that  during  a  consistent  and  conscientious  practice  of 
\nrtuous  deeds,  following  the  light  which  we  have,  the  conscience 
itself  becomes  more  enlightened  :  a  most  importiint  consideration 
jussuredly,  and  in  entire  harmony  with  Christian  doctrine.  Again, 
from  the  imperfect  state  of  physiology,  he  fell  into  the  misUike  of 
putting  the  senses  and  the  conscience  in  direct  contrast,  in  a 
matter  upon  which  there  is  really  a  close  similitude  between 
them.  'Phe  faculty  of  sight,  says  he,  we  first  have,  and  then  use 
(i\ovTtc  \ou)fn^a)^  but  the  moral  faculty  is  itself  gained  bv 
use  {\or}(Tafjiivoi  t\o/uev).  Obviously  the  truth  is,  that  in  eacii 
case  the  faculty  is  connate  wdth  the  individual,  needing,  however, 
time  and  exercise  upon  its  proper  objects  for  its  full  develope- 
ment  and  perfection.  But  (lo  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of 
using  a  faculty  before  we  possess  it)  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the 
notion,^  that  habit  is  the  foumlation  of  the  moral  sense,  without 
justifying  the  inference  that  good  and  bad  may  change  j)lace8,  if 
we  be  only  accustomed  to  the  change :  an  inference  which  Aris¬ 
totle  would  have  abhorred. 

The  most  lamentable  defect  in  his  scheme,  was  his  blank  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  connexion  of  morals  and  religion.  Having  adopted 
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the  Platonic  notion  that  Cicnl  was  nothing  but  intellect,  and  that 
to  attrihute  feeling  to  the  divinity  was  to  attribute  a  weakness; 
he  pushed  it  to  its  conelnsions  in  a  manner  that  Plato  never 
would  have  done.  The  very  flightiness  and  inconsistency  ot  the 
latter  was  here  a  great  advantage.  It  appears  certain  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Peripatetic  scliool  was  very  strongly  towards 
atheism;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  their  founder  any  notion 
of  Ctod  as  a  Judge  or  Governor  of  mankind.  On  this  subject, 
mere  natural  religion  appears  to  us  so  indistinct,  that  a  close 
reasoner  is  naturally  sceptical.  As  the  philosopher  found  no 
indications  of  a  present  divine  retribution,  he  felt  no  certain 
ground  for  believing  that  God  was  at  all  disposed  to  avenge 
and  to  reward :  much  less  did  physiology  intimate  to  him  any 
state  after  death,  in  which  identity  and  consciousness  could  sur¬ 
vive  :  so  that  all  idea  of  a  future  judgment  must  have  seemed  to 
him  a  poetical  invention,  lie  was,  therefore,  conscious  of  the 
want  of  authority  and  pow  er  in  his  moral  system  to  abash  profli- 
gjites  or  stop  the  mouths  of  objectors :  but  regarding  the 
thoroughly  immoral  as  in  a  hoj)eless  condition,  he  styles  them 
‘  incurable.* 

Wc  apprehend  that  he  considered  it  puerile  and  mischievous  to 
indulge  desires  after  immortality,  etpially  as  to  fret  after  the 
locomotive  powers  of  birds  or  the  longevity  ascribed  to  stags. 
'Phat  which  ‘  nature  ’  has  not  granted,  a  wise  man  will  feel  it 
absurd  to  wish.  When  it  is  altogether  out  of  our  reach,  the  less 
we  covet  it  the  better.  Indeed,  our  author  expresses  his  belief, 
that  man  cannot  w’ish  himself  to  he  any  thing  but  mail,  or  to  be 
happy  in  any  other  nature.  As  to  tlie  notion  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God,  it  was  to  him  evidently  absurd.  Friendship 
requires  (says  he)  a  mutual  independence,  reciprocal  sympathy, 
reci}>rocjtl  benetits ;  but  betw  een  those  w  ho  are  vastly  unequal, 
or  me  wholly  dependent  on  the  oilier^  it  cannot  exist.  *  For  any 
‘one  to  say  that  he  loves  Ju])iter,  (sjiys  our  author)  ‘would  be 
‘  laughable.*  Had  any  proof  been  accessible  of  a  future  state  of 
existence,  he  might  have  entered  into  the  hope  of  meeting  good 
and  eminent  men  in  the  other  world.  Hut  it  was  impossible  for 
so  searching  a  reasoner  to  acquiesce  in  any  abstract  reasonings 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  Plato’s  w^ere  then  the  best,  at 
least  the  most  elanorate  (wc  do  not  know  that  they  have  been 
since  at  all  improved) ;  and  Plato’s  reasonings  proved  the  pre~ 
existence,  as  much  as  the  future  existence  of  souls  ;  ami  utterly 
destroyed  all  interest  in  our  future  self,  if  it  was  to  be  no  more 
to  us  than  the  past  self,  hiiture  rewards  and  punishments 
seemed  to  be  wnnected  w  ith  this  view' only  by  way  of  wholesome 
threat  to  the  vulgar,  and  not  by  any  argumentative  propriety. 
Accordingly,  Cicero,  in  the  very  treatise  wdiicli  argues  Platoni- 
cally  for  the  immortality  ot  the  soul,  treats  future  retribution  as 
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a  ilream  too  absurd  for  doting  old  women.  So  mournfully  were 
tlie  heathen  cut  off  from  that  well-springy  of  moral  blessing,  that 
fertilizing  and  renovating  principle,  the  intercourse  of  the  soul 
with  its  Slaker  in  the  hope  of  kiiowinty  Him,  cis  He  is,  hereafter. 

It  is  happv  to  find  that  so  desolating  a  creed  w^iis  not  (piite 
universal.  1  he  noble  Hymn  to  Jupiter  by  the  Stoic  Cleanthes 
(from  which  St.  Paul  quotes  in  his  speech  at  Athens ;  Acts  xvii.), 
manifests  that  there  were  individuals  whose  souls  were  carried 
out  in  praise  and  prayer  to  the  Great  Go<l,  that  their  judgments 
mi^ht  be  enlif^htened,  their  sensual  .appetites  controlled,  their 
passions  well  directed.  And  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  as 
delivered  by  Xenophon,  manifests  equ.ally  that  heathens  could 
re.ason  as  powerfully  as  Christians  from  the  display  of  design  in 
the  human  frame,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  our  position,  to 
prove  the  existence,  the  unity,  the  power,  the  benevolence,  the 
wisdom,  the  iipholdinjy  providence,  of  a  ^reat  Creator.  But  to 
realize  these  all-important  truths,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  Aristotle. 

One  treatise  remains,  which  forms  a  striking  exception ;  but 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  it  to  be  genuine;  that  con¬ 
cerning  ‘  The  W orld.*  It  differs  from  nearly  all  the  rest  in  being 
didactic^  and  is  formally  addressed  to  Alexander ;  but  this  d(H*s 
not  suffice  to  .account  for  its  wonderful  superiority  of  style,  its 
polish,  its  exuberance  and  harmony,  or  its  religious  spirit.  For 
another  treatise  is  also  didactic,  and  addressed  to  Alexander 
(‘Upon  Rhetoric '),  but  displays  none  of  these  features.  The 
critic,  the  statesman,  the  man  of  business  predominate  in  the 
latter:  it  has  a  formal  and  well  written  introduction,  but  neither 
the  poet  nor  the  theologi.an  appear.  Among  the  moderns  Fabri- 
cius  is  the  gre.atest  authority  who  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
‘  l)e  Mnndo,’  but  he  rests  on  the  testinwny  of  Stobaeiis  and 
others,  w’ho  can  have  know’ii  no  more  about  it  thaii  w’C,  consider¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  library  of  Aristotle  was 
recovered.  He  confesses  that  Prod  us  doubted,  and  that  by  far 
the  greatest  nvmher"^  of  modern  critics  have  rejected  the  treatise. 
We  think,  with  excellent  re.ason.  It  is  credible  th.at  in  his  old 
age  our  philosopher  may  have  become  more  religious ;  l)ut  that 
one  so  trained  through  youth  and  mature  age,  and  with  a  Greek 
style  .and  habits  of  mind  so  fixed,  should  all  at  once,  in  one  trea¬ 
tise,  put  forth  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  an  imaginative  and 
glowing  intellect,  kindling  as  he  proceeded,  until  he  burst  forth 


*  Kspcriatly  Murctns,  the  Soalifrors,  CasaulMHi,  Salinnsins,  Ifeinsiiis, 
Menadns,  V^Dsaiiis.  Speiiarus,  Lipsius.  Vossiiis  says  tliat  flie  treatise  “  is  iJ! 
of  firoUl,  and  conies  of  a  he.aven!}'  brcatli,  far  ditrererii  from  that  of  Aristotle.  * 
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into  a  sort  of  religious  niptiire,*  does  seem  to  iis  (luite  inerediMo. 
For  this  reason  (as  well  as  because  of  the  extent  to  which  >ve 
have  carried  this  criti(jiie),  we  decline  to  make  any  extracts  from 
a  production  otherw  ise  richly  deserving  it.  'Khe  w  onder  to  us  is^ 
that  such  a  w'ork  should  be  anonymous,  and  that  no  clue  should 
remain  to  furnish  even  a  conjecture  concerning  the  author. 

The  edition  of  Aristotle  before  us  is  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  scholars,  and  an  appropriate  production  of  the  (Clarendon 
Press.  'I'he  type  is  clear,  not  large,  and  the  page,  by  its  breadth, 
conUiins  more  matter  than  usual.  IVofessor  Hekker  has  added 
no  notes;  and  we  feel  it  an  advanUige  to  be  able  to  buy  so 
voluminous  an  author  in  otth/  eleven  tomes.  Hut  we  think  that 
short  prefaces  were  desirable,  to  inform  the  reader  when  the 
genuineness  of  a  treatise  is  suspecte<l.  The  Indices  of  Sylbur* 
gius,  which  are  added  at  the  end  of  every  volume,  are  a  great 
advantage  to  the  edition. 


Art.  IV.  ahtorif  of  Madfujaavar,  Compiled  chietly  from  Orijjinal 
Documents.  Hy  the  Hev.  Wili.iam  Ki.lis.  2  \'ols.  }lv(».  Ijou- 
(loii  :  Fisher  and  Son. 

1 1'  w’as  for  a  long  time  a  favorite  subject  of  re})roach  against  our 
^  missionaries,  that  they  neglected  the  interests  of  science,  and 
ilevoted  themselves  with  exclusive  zeal  to  the  religious  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  nations  amongst  whom  they  laboured.  'Fhat  the 
charge  was  to  a  certain  extent,  and  (or  a  certain  time  true,  w  e  are 
not  concerned  to  deny.  The  following  considerations,  however,  may 
serve  t4>  expose  the  animus  with  which  the  charge  w^as  brought, 
as  well  as  actually  to  justify  the  missionary,  in  the  greater  num- 
l)erof  cases,  in  his  snp/mscd  indifference  to  the  advance  of  science 
and  knowledge.  First,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
make  exclusive  zeal  for  religion  in  such  men  a  matter  of  censure. 
What  were  they  sent  out  for  ?  —to  pick  up  shells  and  flow  ers, 
dig  for  fossils,  hunt  new  specimens  of  butterflies,  or  enlarge  the 
Imundaries  of  any  one  of  those  numerous  sciences,  the  principal 
aim  ol  which  is  after  all  to  gratify  an  intelligent  and  praise-wor¬ 
thy  curiosity  i  No :  but  they  w’eiit  out  for  objects  so  vast, — so 
im|H>rtant, — so  sublime, — that  all  such  things  must  be  considered 
frivolous  in  the  comparison  ;  they  cannot  be  accounted  otherw  ise, 


tN  e  may  adil,  tliat  in  tlic  Oi*  Mundo,  lie  distinctlv  declares  that  (iod  is 
*  I  ^‘ser^er  and  (  reafor  ot  the  worhl  Kai  yti’frwfi,  vi.),  \\herc;is  i** 

the  Pe  (.  n*U»,  he  says,  “  Hie  heaven  i/a/s  04//  rrf*nff*d,  nor  can  it  ever  he  <lrs- 
t roved.’  (oe  yiyorn'  II). 
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even  by  tliose  who  deem  them  visionary.  The  men,  therefore,  who 
were  enj^aj^ed  in  these  enterprises  of  philanthropy,  may  well  be  ex¬ 
cused,  if  absorbed  in  the  immediate  and  pressing*  objects  of  their  mis¬ 
sion,  they  had  little  time  to  descend  to  matters  of  meaner  moment; 
little  inclinatiofi  to  occupy  themselves  as  mere  curiosity- hunters  for 
their  countrymen  at  home.  A  similar  apoloj^y,  even  in  matters  of 
infinitely  less  concernment,  would  be  deemed  sufficient.  Who 
ciui  blame  the  merchant,  whose  great  business  it  is  to  get  his  car¬ 
goes  shipped  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  not  bringing  home  accounts  ' 
of  the  natural  history,  physical  peculiarities,  boUmy,  &c.,  of  the 
savage  coasts  he  may  have  visited  ?  The  general  reply,  that  he 
had  no  time  for  such  things — that  his  object  was  to  ship  his 
cargo  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  that  he  must  leave  it  to 
travellers  to  do  all  the  rest,  would  be  admitted.  Now  the  object 
of  the  missionary  is  as  practical,  and  to  him  who  feels  the  sacred- 
ness  and  responsibility  of  his  office,  far  more  pressing  than  that 
of  the  merchant.  •  Why,  then,  should  he  be  blamed,  wlicn  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  siune  plea  by  which  the  merchant  would  be  ac(pntted. 
The  latter,  happy  man  !  laughing  in  the  accuser’s  faee,  would 
tell  him  that  he  w'as  a  ridiculous  pedant,  in  sovereign  contempt 
of  cockleshells  and  black-beetles,  cabinets  and  virtuosi. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  it  is  not  demanded  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  should  give  up  much  of  his  time  to  the  pursuits  of  sci¬ 
ence,  but  merely  that  such  pursuits  should  form  the  solace  and  re¬ 
creation  of  his  spare  hours;  a  source  of  intelligent  gratification  and 
increased  influence  to  himself,  as  w'ell  as  of  amusement  to  others. 
To  this  we  heartily  subscribe ;  this  is  all  highly  proper ;  but 
then  we  beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  ever  since  missionaries  could  be 
said  to  have  had  any  spare  hours  at  all,  they  have  for  the  most  part 
laudably  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  pursuing  science,  and 
furnished  their  full  quota  to  its  recent  acquisitions.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  when  a  man  goes  out  as  a  missionary  to  a 
savage  or  almost  unknown  country,  he  does  not  go  out  like  the 
traveller,  to  pjiy  a  flying  visit,  fill  his  note-book  with  scraps,  and 
return  to  concoct  a  volume  at  leisure.  There  is  enough  of  the 
most  pressing  nature,  to  employ  for  many  years  all  the  time 
that  IS  not  devoted  to  the  direct  objects  of  his  enterprise, 
without  sitting  down  to  write  books  for  the  amusement  of  fire¬ 
side  travellers  and  curiosity-dealers  at  home.  T  here  are  habita¬ 
tions  to  build,  and  furnisli  witli  some,  at  least,  of  the  appliances 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life ;  the  soil  must  be  cultivated ;  its 
capabilities  ascertained ;  the  rudiments  of  some  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  must  be  taught  to  the  natives,  to  stimulate  their  in¬ 
telligence,  to  advance  their  happiness,  and  to  impress  them  wifh 
salutary  respect  for  the  superiority  in  general  knowledge,  of  those 
who  come  to  instruct  them  in  far  greater  things.  Their  language 
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must  be  learned,  and  in  many  cases,  u  riiten  for  the  natives.  All 
this  may  well  be  considered  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  and 
diligence  of  the  missionary  family,  for  many  years  after  its  soli- 
tiiry  station  has  been  planted  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  and 
tlie  ship  that  brought  them  thither,  has  borne  away  the  last  ves¬ 
tiges  of  civilized  life,  and  the  last  associations  with  the  land  they 
love.  We  have  no  right  to  blame  them,  if  laboring  in  silence,  we 
should  for  many  years  receive  not  a  syllable  from  them,  that  has  re¬ 
ference  to  the  interests  of  merely  secular  science.  And  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  they  may  not,  at  the  very  time  they  are 
blamed  for  not  attending  to  these  things,  be  accumulating  mater¬ 
ials  that  shall  become,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  the  utmost 
value.  To  acquire  a  practiail  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  life, 
habits,  customs,  language,  of  those  amongst  whom  he  lives;  the 
peculiarities  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  &c.,  is  essential  to 
the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  an  intelligent  missionary ;  a  great 
deal  of  such  knowdedge  he  cannot  help  acquiring,  wdiether  he 
wdll  or  not,  but — as  to  puhlishiug^  he  may  have  not  the  smallest 
fraction  of  time  to  bestow  upon  the  underUiking.  In  most  instances, 
till  a  missionary  station  has  been  established  for  some  years,  one 
might  just  as  reasonably  expect  a  book  of  practical  philosophy, 
science,  or  travels,  from  a  settler  in  the  back  woods  of  the  United 
Suites  or  Canada,  in  the  very  first  struggle  w  ith  the  climate  and  the 
soil — while  erecting  his  log-house,  or  felling  and  grubbing  up  his 
timber.  Still  such  a  man  may  be  collecting  interesting  materials. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  missionaries ;  they  have  often  ac¬ 
tually  been  doing  that  which  the  indolent  lover  of  science  at  home, 
Uikes  imoii  him  with  a  yawai,  to  say  they  ought  to  have  done. 
While  he,  perhaps,  good  easy  man,  sipping  his  tea  in  his  slippers 
and  morning  gown,  tells  them  that  they  ought  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  physical  peculiarities,  the  rude  arts, 
8cc.,  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  dw  ell,  letting  his  ready  pen 
run  fluently  on  with  the  usual  themes  of  detraction,  and  enjoining 
the  carrying  of  ‘  burdens,  w  hich  he  would  not  lift  with  one  ot  his 
‘  fingers,* — the  laborious  missionaries  are  actually  employed,  in 
addition  to  all  their  proper  and  most  onerous  duties,  in  accumula¬ 
ting  the  materials  of  extensive  w'orks.  Thus,  after  Mr,  Ellis  had 
been  for  many  years  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  appeared  his 
works  on  Hawaii,  and  Polynesia.  Williams’s  work  wtis  equally  a 
mature  and  ripe  one  ;  Dr.  Philip’s  Researches  in  Southern  Africa, 
are  well  known  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  most  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  that  respects  that  colony.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  sevenil  other  works,  which  have  appeared  from  the  pens  of 
cinment  missionaries.  It  is  true,  that  large  portions  of  these 
works  are  necessjirily  taken  up  w’ith  the  religious  and  moral  state 
of  the  nations  to  wdiich  they  relate ;  but  they  also  afford  most  im- 
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portiuit  and  curious  information  on  ail  tliose  subjects  which  ren¬ 
der  a  book  of  travels  interesting.  Such  information  too,  is  ^iven 
not  bv  a  flyings  visitor,  a  sort  of  rail-road  or  steam-boat  tourist, — 
but  by  those  who  have  had  long  and  frequent  opportunities  of 
verifying  their  information 

Again;  the  philologist  demanded  that  the  missionaries  should  tell 
us  something  about  the  languages  of  those  amongst  whom  they  la¬ 
boured.  While  he  was  asking  for  this,  they  were  doing  more  ;  they 
have  in  many  caseo  fixed — we  might  almost  say  created — the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  giving  it  an  alphabet — compiling  a  grammar  and  a  diction¬ 
ary.  The  missionaries  have  given  a  written  character  and  a  gramma¬ 
tical  form  to  no  less  than  ten  languages;  while  numberless  others, 
which  were  not  without  an  alphabet,  were  first  made  accessible  to 
Europeans  by  their  labors.  So  much  then  for  this  general  charge 
against  the  missionaries. 

As  to  the  lamentations  Ave  have  sometimes  heard  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  do  not  seem  to  be  chosen  with  any  reference  to  a  special 
aptitude  for  the  pursuits  of  science,  that  they  are  not  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  men,  &c.,  w'e  trust  that  there  will  continue  to  be  cause  for 
such  lamentation.  That  the  missionaries  should  be  men  of  good 
sound  sense,  inquisitive  minds,  considerable  extent  of  general 
knowledge,  and  thoroughly  well  instructed  how  to  turn  whatever 
knowledge  they  possess  to  a  practical  account,  we  fully  admit ; 
and  whatever  benefits  they  can  confer  on  science  so  much 
the  better.  But  undoubtedly  the  main  object  should  be  to 
seek  men  whose  minds  and  habits  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
proper  w  ork  of  a  missionary,  even  though  science  should  never 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  indebted  to  them.  In  fact,  such  an 
objection  could  never  come  at  all,  except  from  the  most  inconsi¬ 
derate  of  mankind.  It  is  about  as  good  an  objection  as  it 
w^ould  be  against  navy  surgeons,  that  they  were  not  selected 
for  any  special  aptitude  for  the  art  of  navigation ;  or  against  cadets, 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  be  chosen  on  account  of  any  decided 
taste  for  botany.  There  is,  moreover,  another  potent  reply  to 
this  objection.  It  is  this  ;  if  we  wait  till  a  sufficient  number  of 
scientific  men  are  willing  to  undertiike  the  duties  of  missionary 
labour,  we  may  wait  long  enough. 

That  the  missionaries  should  as  far  as  possible  combine  the  in¬ 
terests  of  knowledge  and  science  wdth  those  of  religion,  w  e  fully 
admit ;  and  we  contend  that,  with  some  exceptions,  they  have 
done  so,  as  far  and  as  soon  as  it  could  be  expected  of  them.  And 
we  trust  that  they  will  continue  to  do  this;  not  only  because  the 
knowdedge  they  acquire  may  alw^ays  be  turned  to  a  practical  ac¬ 
count — not  only  because  they  wdll  be  anxious  to  increase  every  le- 
ptimate  source  of  influence  amongst  those  committed  to  their  care, 
hut,  amongst  other  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  these  gain- 
sayers, — or,  bettcrstill,ofstimulatingtheir interest  in  missionary en- 
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terprUes,  by  stimulating  their  curiosity  in  matters  of  science ;  siiow- 
ing  them  that  even  liere  religion  is  capable  of  out-doing  science  ; 
submitting  to  the  long  and  patient  endunuice  of  hardships,  j)rivii- 
tions,  and  sufferings,  which  most  men  of  mere  science  would  he 
very  unwilling  to  undergo,  for  any  acquisitions  whatever. 

The  work  before  us  affords  another  gnitifying  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  missionary  labour  has  been  made  subservient  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It  is  edited  by  a  missionary, 
and  its  principal  contents  have  been  furnished  by  the  missionaries, 
althougii  no  source  of  information  to  wddeh  the  editor  could  pos¬ 
sibly  obtain  access  has  been  neglected.  Indeed,  the  leisurely 
preparation  of  it  for  the  press,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
about  the  work,  tis  well  as  one  of  the  best  vouchers  for  accuracy 
and  fulness  of  information.  Mr.  Kllis  has,  in  fact,  almost  litenilly 
complied  with  the  Horatian  maxim,  for  it  was  in  1830,  that  the 
documents  of  the  missionaries  were  first  put  into  his  hands.  It 
was  then  intended,  principally,  to  present  a  brief  history  of  the 
Protestant  mission  in  Madagascar,  from  its  foundation  in  1818, 
to  the  death  of  Uadama,  in  1828;  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  ‘  most  remarkable  customs  of  the  Malagasy,  biographical 
‘  notices  of  the  late  King,  and  other  distinguished  personages; 
‘and  an  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  islaiul.' 
When,  however,  the  materials  which  had  been  collected,  were 
laid  I)cfore  the  Directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  they  thought 
(in  our  opinion  justly,)  that  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the  plan 
of  the  work,  and  include  the  history  of  the  island,  from  its  dis¬ 
covery,  up  to  the  present  day.  'Phis  task  was  judiciously  commit¬ 
ted  to  Mr.  Kllis,  who  commenced  working  upon  it  as  early  as 
1833.  Since  that,  he  has  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
the  missionaries  on  the  island — especially  Mr.  Freeman,  who 
returned  recently  to  this  country  from  Madagascar,  and  acted  as 
interpreter  to  the  late  einbitssy,  in  their  interview^  with  (rjueen 
Adelaide.  Our  author  has  also  been  in  communication  w’ith  ("aptaiii 


volumes  show',  upright  and  noble-minded  agent  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  ciipital  of  Madagascar;  by  whom,  indeed,  the  treaty 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  W’as  negociated. 

1  he  consequence  is  such  as  might  be  expected.  Here  is  a 
work  as  copious,  as  comprehensive,  iis  minute,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  as  accurate,  as  it  w’ould  be  possible  to  compile.  M  e 
question  whether  so  full  and  detailed  an  account  w'as  ever  given 
of  a  country,  of  which  so  little  had  previously  been  known  and  lying 
at  such  a  distance  from  us,  if  we  except  Mr.  Ellis’s  Polynesian 
UescYches.  lo  say  that  it  is  the  best  work  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  Madagascar,  though  true,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
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paviiig  it  a  compliment  very  disproportioned  to  its  merits.  Us 
ln^orInation  is  so  various  and  so  minute,  that  it  must  become  a  text¬ 
book  with  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  remarkable 
island — especially  to  all  who  are  going  out  there,  whether  their 
ohject  be  science  or  merchandize,  the  gratification  of  curiosity 
or  the  interests  of  religion.  If,  indeed,  tlie  work  have  a  fault,  it 
is  that  of  excessive  minuteness.  Some  few  chapters  might  per¬ 
haps  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage,  with  a  little  more 
compression. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  we  should  have  liad  to  wait  till 
now  for  a  complete  view  of  so  large  and  important  an  island  as 
Madagjiscjir ;  especially  considering  that  it  was  so  early  disco¬ 
vered,  so  much  visited  by  vessels  in  the  passage  to  India, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  its  discovery,  not  unfavoured  by 
those  puffs,  by  which  enthusiastic  adventurers  took  upon  them 
to  advertise  as  a  new  paradise,  almost  any  new  region 
they  chanced  to  visit,  and  that  in  a  style  almost  wor¬ 
thy  of  Mr.  George  Robins.  Thus  Mr.  Richard  Roothby,  a 
London  merchant,  who  published  his  account  of  a  visit  to 
Madagascar,  in  KHl,  concludes  his  long  eulogium  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  pithy  summary:  ‘  In  further  recommendation  thereof,  1  will 
‘  take  the  liberty  of  extolling  it,  1  hope  without  offence,  as  Moses 
^  did  the  land  of  Camuin.  It  is  a  good  land ;  a  laud  in  which 
‘rivers  of  waters  and  fountains  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and 
‘  mountains ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  of  vineyards,  of  fig 
‘  trees  and  pomegranates  ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  without 
‘  scarcity,  neither  shalt  lack  any  thing  therein :  a  land  whose 
‘  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  mountiiins  thou  mayest  dig 
‘brass.’  The  Dutch  speak  in  langmige  almost  as  strong;  a 
French  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis,  goes  still  higher;  for  he  affirms 
that  silver  and  even  gold,  are  to  be  added  to  the  iron  and  the 
brass. 

These  descriptions,  as  usually  happens  with  those  j^iven  by 
earlier  travellers,  who,  it  is  woW  known,  depict  with  a  paint-brush 
instead  of  a  pen,  are  to  be  received  cujn  grano,  'J'he  dinner  w’as 
not  quite  equal  to  the  bill  of  fare ;  still  quite  good  enough,  we 
should  have  thought,  to  excite  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  tlic 
love  of  adventure,  of  those  sw^arms  of  settlers,  who’  subdued  and 
colonized  and  peopled  the' mighty  continents  of  the  new  world. 
Certainly  the  national  wealth  and  capabilities  of  Madagascar, 
are  fully  equal  to  many  of  those  countries  which  were  not  thought 
beneath  the  rapacity  and  avarice  of  the  European.  Perhaps, 
however,  Madagascar  might  have  fallen  a  prey  before  this,  had  it 
not  been  too  unwieldy  to  be  occupied  with  ease,  and  what  was 
probiibly  a  still  better  defence,  had  it  not  been  fortified  and  en¬ 
girt  by  its  |>estilential  malaria.  »( 

The  island  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Europ(*ans,  so 
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early  as  1506,*— although  some  account  of  it  had  already  been 
given  from  hearsay,  by  that  wonderful  traveller  (for  his  age), 
NIarco  Paulo.  It  had  been  known  long  before  to  the  Moors  and 
Arabs,  who  liad  visited  its  western  coast  for  the  purposes  of 
trade ;  and  of  whom,  as  is  generally  supposed,  there  is  some  slight 
intermixture,  but  not  such  as  in  the  smallest  degree  to  determine 
the  physical  character  of  the  people.  It  was  clearly  peopled 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  by  a  very  different  race. 
As  Mr.  Ellis  stiiles,  the  various  nations  now  inhabiting  Madagas¬ 
car,  appear  to  form  tw'o  distinct  races,  the  one  of  a  darker,  the 
other  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  that  is,  dark  and  light  relatively 
—the  one  as  black  as  your  hat — the  other  pretty  near  fair  as  a 
new  penny.  Our  Author  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that 
the  former  of  these  races  reached  the  island  from  the  African 
shore,  and  that  the  latter  is  of  Malay  origin. 

Madagascar  is  situated  in  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  900  miles;  its 
breadth  at  the  south  is  about  300,  about  400  in  the  centre,  while 
at  the  north  it  is  narrow. 

Its  natural  riches  are  certainly  great,  especially  in  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Its  climate  is  temperate ;  and  if  the 
horrible  fever  could  be  got  rid  of,  which  we  have  little  doubt  would 
vanish  with  draining  and  cultivation,  salubrious ;  a  very  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  growing  almost  every 
thing ;  while  its  hakes  and  rivers  are  probably  iis  numerous  as 
those  of  any  country  of  the  same  size  in  the  world. 

riiat  the  fever  would  leave  with  proper  cultivation,  is  highly 
probable,  from  the  fact,  that  the  very  elevated  province  of 
Ankova  is  free  from  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  the  fever, 
Mr.  Ellis  has  the  following  remarks: 

‘  I'hc  malariii  which  engenders  the  destructive  fever,  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substance  in  contact  with 
stagnant  water.  Tlie  mouths  of  many  of  the  rivers  are  choked  up 
with  sand,  so  that  their  waters  either  pass  sluggishly  into  the  sea,  or, 
when  not  swollen  by  rains  falling  in  the  interior,  present  the  aspect  of 
a  bnvad,  unruffled,  and  stagnant  lake,  for  several  miles  inland.  The 
bmckishiu*ss  of  the  water,  and  the  absence  of  crocodiles,  often  indicate 
a  level  below  that  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  while  much  of  the  ground 
on  the  inland  side  of  the  bank  of  sand,  that  is  raised  along  the  border 
of  the  sea,  Wing  Wlow  the  level  of  the  ocean,  extensive  morasses  occur 
in  several  parts  of  the  coast.  Many  of  the  lakes  are  also  shallow,  and 
rt*ceive  large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter,  furnished  in  all  the  rank 
luxuriance  which  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  climate  unite  to  pro- 
d\ici* ;  and  some  of  these  sheets  of  water,  from  the  trees  and  shrul)s 
that  grow  around,  and  rise  in  dirttrent  parts  of  their  surface,  bear  a 
gn.itcr  resemblance  to  insulated  forests  than  ordinary  lakes.’ 

— Vol.  1.  p.  23 
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The  vegetation  of  Madagascar  is  most  various  and  rich. 

‘  The  forests,’  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ‘yield  abundance  of  timber,  of 
‘  varied  durability  and  value ;  they  also  furnish  dye  woods,  with 
‘  suitable  wood  for  cabinet-work,  carpentry,  and  ship-building. 

‘  To  the  patrons  of  botany,  Madagascar  presents  a  rich,  exten- 
‘sive  field,  scarcely  penetrated,  almost  entirely  unexj)lored,  yet 
‘  promising  a  choice  and  abundant  harvest.  This  is  evident 
‘from  the  fact  that  of  the  four  hundred  plants  collected  by  two 
‘  botanists  from  Germany,  who  visited  the  island  some  years  ago, 

‘  one  hundred  are  reported  to  be  new  or  undescribed  species,  and 
‘  two  hundred  new  varieties.’  As  might  be  expected,  when  the 
vegetable  world  is  so  luxuriant,  honey,  wax,  and  gums  are  abun¬ 
dant.  The  animal  kingdom  is  less  extensive  than  the  vegetable 
— though  amongst  the  quadrupeds  are  to  be  numbered,  says  Mr. 
Ellis,  those  whicli  are  most  useful  to  man.  Not  all  are  so,  however. 

As  to  the  crocodile,  Egypt  itself  ciinnot  be  better  provided  with 
that  horrible  creature;  many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  seem  crowded 
with  them.  Here  one  would  imagine  must  be  the  crocodilople 
of  Southey’s  humorous  ballad.  We  only  wish  that  as  in  the  ballad 
‘  Eiich  young  prince  crocodile  might  be  made  to  eat  his  brother.’ 
As  is  usually  the  case  in  other  countries  in  which  he  abounds,  this 
odious  reptile  has  managed  to  impress  the  Malagasy  with  a  super¬ 
stitious  reverence  for  him. 

Though  many  parts  of  this  island  are  rocky,  mountainous,  and 
sterile,  the  valleys  seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  extremely  fertile,  while 
the  shore  is  generally  woody.  Spite  of  the  chances  of  fever,  we 
should  like  a  day  or  two’s  ramble  amidst  such  scenery  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

‘  The  vegetable  productions  of  Madagascar  are  numerous  and  vidu- 
able.  Notwithstanding  the  sterility  <»f  the  granite  mountains,  and  the 
hare,  or  moss,  or  fern-clad  plains  of  some  portions  of  the  interior,  the 
shore,  in  general,  is  woody ;  groves,  with  pleasing  frequency,  adorn  the 
landscape ;  shrubs  and  brushwood  decorate  and  clothe  many  i^irts  of 
tlie  island.  The  vast  extent,  the  unbroken  solitude  and  gloom  of  its 
impenetrable  forests,  where,  under  the  continued  influence  of  a  tropi¬ 
cal  sun,  and  a  humid  atmosphere,  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation, 
in  its  most  uncontrolled  spontaneity,  has  proceeded  without  interrup¬ 
tion  for  centuries,  present  scenes  of  extensive  and  gigantic  vegetation, 
in  sublime  and  varied  forms,  rarely,  j)erhap8,  surpassed  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Immense  forests  traverse  the  island  in  all  directions,  within 
which  may  be  expected  and  realized  all  that  is  imposing,  and  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  venerable  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  where,  for  thousands  of 
years,  ‘  no  feller  has  come  up  against  them,*  nor  have  the  footsteps  of 
man  ever  broken  their  deep  and  impressive  silence.’ — Vol.  I.  p.  34. 

But  we  have  said  as  much  as  we  well  can  afford  to  sav  of  tlie 
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j^cnenilt features  of  this  remarkable  island.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  ■’wholly  taken  up  with  a  general  survey, — geographical, 
geological,  topographical,  statistical,  political,  social,  and  moral. 
Every  thing  that  respects  climate,  scenery,  natural  productions, 
mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable;  the  various  races  that  inhabit 
the' island;  the  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided;  the  population, 
government,  political  and  civil  institutions ;  social  and  domestic 
customs,  rites,  and  manners ;  dress  ;  the  kinds  ot  food,  the  modes 
of  preparing  it;  household  furniture  and  utensils;  the  state  of  the 
arts,  or  tliose  contrivances  of  savage  life  which  must  pass  for  them; 
diseases ;  superstitions  ;  moral  condition  of  the  people ;  is  treated 
with  a  fulness  and  minuteness  we  have  rarely  seen  in  any 
work  of  the  kind.  To  quote  from  all  the  various  cha})ters 
on  these  subjects  would  of  course  be  out  of  the  question. 
'I'hose  have  eiigjiged  our  attention  nearly  as  much  as  any  in  which 
the  writer  treats  of  the  ‘  domestic  life  and  manners  ’  of  the  Mala¬ 
gasy.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  the  manner  in  which  human 
nature  adapts  itself  to  difi’erent  circumstances — the  same,  yet 
changed  ;  tlie  same  as  to  its  necessities  and  desires,  but  varying 
in  its  means  and  instruments  for  supplying  the  one  and  gratifying 
the  other.  There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  than  to  consider  the 
different  ex[)edients  by  which  human  ingenuity  attempts  to  attain 
the  same  ]>urpose,  or  than  the  comparison  of  the  rude  contrivances 
of  savage  with  the  refined  arts  of  civilized  life.  From  these, 
to  us  deeply  interesting  portions  of  the  work,  we  shall  give  some 
short  extracts;  and  we  heartily  wish  we  could  transfer  the  en¬ 
gravings  by  which  some  of  them  are  illustrated. 

\N’e  know  not  how  our  readers  would  like  the  following  rough 
mo<le  of  cookery.  Dr.  Kitchener  has  not  yet  made  much  pro¬ 
gress  amongst  the  Malagasy. 


‘  INfeat  is  either  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  or  stewed  ;  though  in  a  man¬ 
ner  somewhat  dilferent  from  that  practised  in  Europe  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  animal  is  skinned  l)efore  being  cut  up  into  joints  or 
steaks,  and  cewked.  The  fiesh  of  most  animals  is  cooked  with  the 
skin  and  hair  on  ;  which  (excepting  at  festivals)  is  invariably  the  case 
witli  their  bet'f :  the  skin  is  so  palatable,  that  square  pieces  of  it,  with 
a  piirtion  of  fat  adhering  to  them,  are  frequently  boiled  till  they  form 
one  gelid  or  glutinous  mass,  when  they  constitute  a  dish  in  high  re¬ 
pute  with  the  Malagasy  epicures.  The  thickest  parts  of  the  skin  are 
the  grtnUest  delicacies. 


^  1  heir  meat  is  Ixuled  or  stewed  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vessel,  or  fritnl 

in  one  ut  the  siune  kind  ;  and  when  roasted  or  baked,  is  suspended  or 
nxed  111  tlie  blaze  of  the  tire,  or  placed  among  burning  embers  of  the 
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‘  The  ’eiiten  at  the  great  annual  feast,  is  cut  into  long 

stripes  or  slices,  dried  in  the  smoke  of  their  houses,  and  torn  to  pieces^ 
till  in  appei\rance  it  resembles  burnt  shreds  of  cloth  or  leather.  Be* 
fore  being  served  up  for  food,  it  is  fried  or  stewed  with  fat/ 

— Vol.  I.  p.  200. 

Locusts  form  part  of  the  food  of  the  Malady  as  of  other 
nations.  The  following  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  fed  on  ‘  locusts.* 

'  Large  swarms  of  locusts  are  often  seen  in  Madagascar  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  They  generally  approach  the  central  parts  of  the  island 
from  the  southern  and  western  quarter,  and  pass  like  a  desolating 
scourge  over  the  face  of  the  country,  leaving  the  trees  and  shrubs  en¬ 
tirely  leafless,  and  destroying  the  plantations  of  rice  and  manioc,  and 
whatever  the  gardens  contained.  Their  appearance  on  approaching  is 
like  a  dense  cloud  of  considerable  extent,  the  lowTst  part  of  which 
is  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  while  the  upper  part  rises  to  a 
great  elevation.  The  natives  on  the  aj)])roach  of  the  locusts,  fly  to  their 
gardens,  and  by  shouts  and  noises  of  the  most  tumultuous  kind,  endea- 
vour  to  prevent  their  alighting.  In  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
country,  they  often  dig  holes,  of  large  dimensions,  and  nearly  a  foot 
deep,  in  which  great  quantities  are  collected  and  taken  ;  or  they  arrest 
them  in  their  flight  by  means  of  wide  shallow  baskets,  or  by  striking 
them  down  with  their  lambas,  after  which  they  are  gathered  up  in 
baskets  by  the  women  and  children.  The  locusts  form,  at  times,  an 
iinportaut  article  of  food  ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  caught  as  al)ove 
described,  slightly  cooked,  and  eaten,  after  the  legs  and  wings  have 
l)een  picked  off ;  or  they  are  partially  boiled  in  large  iron  or  earthen 
vessels,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  repeatedly  winnow’ed,  in  order  to  clear 
the  bodies  from  the  legs  and  wings  ;  they  are  afterwards  packed  up  in 
baskets,  and  carried  to  the  market  for  sale,  or  kept  in  large  sacks  or 
baskets  in  the  house  for  domestic  use. 

‘  Locusts  are  usually  cooked  by  frying  them  in  an  iron  or  earthen 
vessel.  Shrimps  are  not  unknown  in  the  island,  and  the  natives  say, 
that  in  taste  the  locusts  resemble  them.’ — \’^ol.  I.  pp.  202,  203. 

Rice  seems  to  be  the  staff  of  life  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  and  great  is  the  care  they  take  in  preparing  it. 

*  The  most  imporUmt  part  of  their  cookery  consists  in  preparing 
their  rice,  which  is  generally  boiled  in  a  large  round  earthen  or  iron 
IM»t,  w'ith  a  very  broad  base  ;  which  is  placed  on  the  stones,  fixed  in  the 
he.arth,  in  the  centre  of  the  house. 

*  The  rice,  which  is  kept  iu  the  husk  iu  a  sort  of  granary,  is  made 
ready  for  use  in  such  quantities  only  as  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
family  may  re(piire.  The  rice  is  prepared  with  great  care,  and  involves 
considerable  labour :  when  first  brought  from  the  granary  it  is  put  into 
a  large  stone  <»r  u'<M»den  mortar,  alK)Ut  eighteen  inches  or  tw'o  feet  deep, 
and  twelve  tn*  eighteen  inches  wide.  Here  it  is  carefully  l>eaten  in 
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a  peculiar  manner,  with  a  large  wooden  pestle,  about  five  feet  in  length, 

80  as  to  break  and  remove  the  outer  husk  without  breaking  the  grain. 
The  rice  is  then  taken  out,  and  separated  from  the  husk  by  winnow¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  then  beaten  in  the  mortar  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  off  the  inner  skin,  which  is  also  removed  without  breaking  the 
grain,  after  this  it  is  again  submitted  to  the  winnowiiig-fan,  and  the 
pieces  of  earth  or  small  stones  carefully  picked  out.  The  rice  is  then 
a  third  time  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  pestle,  to  remove  any 
remaining  portion  of  the  inner  covering  of  the  grain  ;  this  being  done, 
it  is  tossed  in  the  winnowing-fan,  washed  in  fresh  clean  water  two  or 
three  times,  and  finally  put  into  the  earthen  or  iron  vessel,  and  covered 
witli  water,  when  fuel  is  supplied  until  it  boils,  Uhe  water  is  allowed 
ti»  Iwil  slowly  until  the  rice,  wdiich  is  never  disturbed,  gradually  swells, 
absorbs  the  water,  and  encrusts  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel — the  rice  in 
the  middle  becoming  dry,  though  towards  the  outside  the  grains  ad¬ 
here.  It  is  then  pronounced  masake,  ‘  done,'  *  ripe.’  * 

— Vol.  I.  pp.  ‘205,  20(). 

Many,  and  often  ingenious,  are  the  expedients  adopted  by 
the  natives  to  supply  the  place  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  that  employed  for  procuring  iron 
from  tne  ore.  There  is  really  considerable  merit  in  it,  and  the 
inventor  certainly  deserved  a  patent.  Iron  ore  is  abundant 
in  the  island;  but  coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Smelting, 
therefore,  is  a  laborious  process,  and  requires  to  be  performed  by 
charcoal.  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  a  very  clear  description  of  it, 
which  we  here  extract  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader. 

‘  Their  method  of  smelting  is  exceedingly  curious.  Their  foundries, 
if  such  they  may  be  termed,  are  always  situated  near  the  bank  of  a 
river  or  running  stream  of  water ;  sites  of  this  kind  are  selected  on 
'  acco\int  of  the  convenience  of  the  water  in  \vashing  and  purifying  as 
.  much  as  possible  the  ore  before  it  is  placed  in  the  furnace.  The  ore 
is  Wiished,  and  then  broken  into  small  pieces  not  larger  than  nuts ;  it 
is  then  repeatedly  washed  in  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  separating, 
as  much  as  j>ossible,  the  earthy  particles  from  the  iron,  which,  after 
rejH»ated  washings,  is  gathered  up  in  large  coarsely-wrought  baskets, 
and  kept  till  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  furnace  and  its 
npiH'ndages  are  exceedingly  rude  and  simple  in  their  construction  ;  and 
the  ore  at  best  is  but  imperfectly  smelted.  In  building  the  furnace,  a 
hole  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  or  two  feet  deep,  is  sometimes 
dug  in  the  ground,  at  other  times  the  earth  is  only  levelled.  The  walls  of 
the  furnace  are  of  rude  stone-work,  built  up  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  without  mortiu,  and  thickly  plastered  on  the  outside  with 
clay.^  No  ajwrture  is  left  in  any  part  of  the  w’all  for  the  purpose  of 
draw  mg  off  the  metal.  The  blast  for  the  furnace  is  obtained  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  and  ingenious  contrivance,  very  much  resembling  those  in  use  in 
MMuc  parts  t»f  south-eastern  Asia.  Two  rude  cylinders,  about  five  feet 
ong,  the  aj>erture  of  each  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  arc 
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f(»rmed  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  of  hard  wood  ;  these  are  made  air- 
ti«rht  at  one  end,  and  are  planted  in  the  earth,  about  a  foot  apart,  in  an 
upright  or  slightly  inclined  position,  within  about  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  of  the  furnace  ;  a  hole  is  made  in  each  cylinder,  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground,  into  which  one  end  of  a  bamboo  cane  is  inserted,  the 
other  entering  a  hole  made  in  the  stone  or  clay  wall  of  the  furnace ;  a 
rude  sort  of  piston  is  fitted  to  each  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  apparatus 
for  raising  the  wind  is  complete. 

‘  No  coal  has  yet  been  found  in  Madagascar,  and  charcoal  is  the  only 
fiiel  employed  in  smelting  the  ore.  On  this  account  the  furnaces  are 
generally  built  in  those  parts  of  what  may  be  termed  the  iron  districts, 
that  are  nearest  to  the  forests  where  the  charcoal  is  made. 

'  In  smelting  the  iron,  they  first  kindle  a  fire  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace ;  over  the  fire  they  spread  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  then 
throw  in  the  ore,  either  mixed  with  charcoal  or  spread  in  alternate 
layers,  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  walls.  Over  this,  a  sort  of  cover¬ 
ing  of  clay,  in  a  conical  shape,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  spread.  In  procuring  the  blast,  the  pistons  are  sometimes 
worked  by  a  man  sitting  on  the  inner  edges  of  the  two  cylinders, 
holding  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  pistons  in  each  hand,  and  alternately 
raising  and  lowering  them  by  the  action  of  his  arms.  Sometimes  the 
man  working  in  the  cylinder  stands  on  a  low  bank  of  earth  raised  be¬ 
hind  them. 

*  There  are,  in  general,  two  cylinders  to  each  furnace  ;  but  when 
only  one  is  used,  it  is  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  those  already 
described,  and  the  piston  is  worked  with  both  hands.  The  contents  of 
the  furnace  are  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  kept  in  this  state  for  a 
long  time ;  after  which  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out.  The  covering  is 
taken  off ;  and  the  iron,  which  is  described  as  being  partially  melted, 
and  forming  one  solid,  or  a  number  of  smaller  masses,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  is  removed,  beaten  with  a  hammer,  and  then  again  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  fire,  prior  to  its  being  conveyed  to  the  capital  for  the  use 
of  the  native  smiths.' — Vol.  I.  pp.  307 — '111*!* 

Their  mode  of  using  tobacco  is  peculiar.  They  do  not  smoke 
it,  but  use  it  as  snvff;  but  they  snuff  in  a  peculiar  manner,  taking 
it  by  the  month  instead  of  the  nose.  Eeing  no  snuff-takers,  we 
cannot  presume  to  say  whether  this  method  transcends  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  or  not.  When  they  smoke,  they  smoke  hemp,  not 
tobacco.  Never  having  smoked  hemp,  we  cannot  say  wnether 
this  be  an  improvement  or  not.  Such,  however,  is  the  influence 
of  custom  and  prejudice,  that  we  doubt  not  there  are  many  simple 
smds  who,  while  quietly  sniffing  Scotch  high-dried,  or  whiffing 
the  pipe  or  cigar,  would  pronounce  the  practice  of  the  Malagasy 
barbarous. 

*  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Malagasy,  but 
it  is  not  smoked  or  used  alone,  as  in  other  countries.  With  its  medici¬ 
nal  properties  the  natives  are  acquainted,  and  in  their  medical  prepara- 
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lions  it  is  frequently  employed,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  munnfac- 
ture  of  snuff.  In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  which  is  taken  ;us  a 
luxury  and  a  stimulant,  the  leaves  of  tobacco  are  dried  and  pulverized ; 
t(»  this  powder  is  added  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  of  a  sweet  scented  herb, 
in  the  proportions  of  two-thirds  powdered  tobacco,  and  one  third 
ashes;  a  small  quantity  of  potash  or  salt  is  thrown  in,  and  the  whole 
well  mixed  is  considered  fit  for  use.  The  Malaji^asy,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  take  great  quantities  of  snuff,  but  have  their  own  mode  of 
doing  it.  Europeans  prefer  taking  it  at  the  nose  ;  the  Malagasy,  per¬ 
haps  less  wisely,  prefer  the  mouth.  The  former  deposit  the  grateful 
narcotic  in  the  nostrils,  the  latter  pour  as  much  as  the  space  will  con¬ 
veniently  hold  between  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  the  inner  sur- 
face  of  the  under  lip  ;  thence  to  suck  it  leisurely,  they  think  renders 
the  j)lea8ure  more  lasting  than  a  mere  hasty,  evanescent  sniff  could 
afford.  Which  custom  is  really  most  conformable  to  nature,  or  Ix'st 
answers  the  purpose  for  which  tobacco  was  originally  designed,  is  a 
point  which  it  is  not  essential  at  present  to  decide. 

The  use  of  the  rongona^  or  native  hemp,  a  powerful  stimulant, 
usually  smoked,  was  formerly  very  general ;  it  was  fre(piently  taken 
before  g<ung  to  battle,  on  the  same  principle  that  an  extra  allowance  of 
ardent  spirits  is  served  out  to  men  in  the  army  or  navy  of  our  own 
country  before  going  to  action,  but  its  use  has  lately  been  prohibited 
by  the  government  under  the  severest  penalties.  There  is,  lu)wever, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  still  used  secretly  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
toxication  ;  especially  in  the  districts  and  villages  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital.’ — Vol.  I.  pp.  212,  213. 

Mr.  Ellis  remarks  that  in  IMadagascar  the  healing  art  is  almost 
entirely  unknown ;  but  that  it  is  not  observed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  human  life  is  diminished  thereby.  There  are 
not  wanting,  perhap,  sly  enemies  of  the ‘healing  art’  who  would 
insinuate  that  the  first  fact  accounts  for  the  second  ;  that  if  the 
skill  of  one  doctor  sometimes  diminishes  the  total  of  the  list  of 
mortidity,  the  blunders  of  another  swell  it,  so  that  the  absence  of 
both  would  leave  things  in  about  the  same  state.  We,  however, 
are  not  of  the  number  of  such  ungrateful  persons. 

Mr.  Ellis’s  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  bv  Mr.  Jones,  the  missionary,  who  first  practised  it  on  the 
niyal  body  of  Kadama,  is  highly  amusing.  The  Malagasy,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  were  at  first  sUinnch  opponents  of  this  anti-phlogistic 
remedy.  But  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  the  benefits  which  it 
conferred,  than  many  of  them,  though  in  health,  applied  to  be 
bled,  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  This  reminds  one  of  the  school¬ 
master,  who  is  siud  always  to  have  given  his  pupils  a  Uiste  of  the 
cane  at  the  commencement  of  the  half-year,  because  he  was  con¬ 
fident  they  w*ould  all  need  it  before  the  close  of  it. 

*  In  the  year  1820,  when  Mr.  Junes  was  residing  at  the  capital, 
Ihulama  fell  fruin  his  horse,  and,  though  not  seriously  injured,  great 
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confusion  prevailed  among  the  attendants  on  the  King's  j>erson,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  palace.  The  domestics  ran  for  the  missionary,  but 
were  all  too  much  alarmed  to  state  what  they  wanted,  or  do  more  than 
inform  him  that  the  King  was  injured,  and  perhaps  dying.  Mr.  Jones 
followed  them,  and  entered  the  palace,  where  the  King  was  lying  on 
the  rioor,  his  face  and  neck  being  covered  with  blood.  Fearing  tlie 
worst  consequences  from  the  loss  of  royal  blood,  especially  if  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  not  kept  up,  a  number  of  live  fowls  were  brought,  and  some 
of  the  attendants  were  busily  employed  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the 
fowls,  and  pouring  the  blood  from  their  decapitated  trunks  inti»  the 
King  s  mouth ;  others  were  making  loud  lamentations,  embracing  and 
kissing  his  feet ;  and  others  were  fanning  him,  and  wailing  over  him 
as  already  dead.  Mr.  Jones  recommended  their  not  adding  any  more 
bl(H>d  from  the  fowds,  and  jiroposed,  instead,  to  take  some  from  the 
King.  Violently  opposing  this,  the  attendants  exclaimed,  ‘  What  ! 
take  away  more  blood,  when  the  King  has  lost  so  much  already  }  No, 
let  the  sikidy  be  consulted.’  The  King,  though  feeble,  heard  what 
was  going  on,  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the  missionary,  that  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  ^  Bleed  me  ;  let  the  sikidy  not  be  consulted;  bleed 
me  immediately.’  This,  the  attendants  refused  to  allow,  and  still  con¬ 
tinued  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  fowls,  and  pouring  their  bUmd  into 
the  king’s  mouth.  Aided  by  IMessrs.  Robin  and  Brady,  foreigners  re¬ 
siding  at  the  ca])ital,  the  King  was  placed  in  a  chair  facing  the  door, 
;uid  Mr.  Jones  prepared  to  bleed  him ;  but  when  about  to  open  the 
vein,  a  principal  ofiicer  standing  by,  seized  his  arm  and  prevented  it. 
Mr.  Jones,  however,  kept  his  hand  so  firmly  fixed,  that  the  moment  his 
right  arm  was  released,  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  When  the 
blood  appeared,  a  cry  was  raised  to  stop  it — this  was  refused — the 
King  fainted,  and  the  cry  was  repeated  with  gestures  indicating  fran . 
tic  distraction.  Radama,  however,  soon  revived,  appeared  lK‘tter,  and 
was  put  to  rest.  The  sikidy  was  then  consulted,  to  ascertain  who 
might  enter  the  house,  and  approach  his  Majesty.  The  diviners  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  sikidy  directed  that  none  should  enter  but  i\Ir.  Jones, 
two  other  foreigners,  and  about  twelve  attendants,  including  the  King’s 
mother,  and  three  of  his  wives.  The  King  continued  to  recover,  and 
when  the  benefits  resulting  from  bleeding  were  thus  aj)parent,  the  peo¬ 
ple  poured  their  benedictions  on  the  missionary  as  heartily  as  they  had 
before  opposed  him ;  and,  in  order  that  the  advantage  might  not  be 
enjoyed  solely  by  the  King,  they  strongly  solicited  Mr.  Jones  to  f)leed 
them,  in  anticipation  of  a  fall,  or  other  accident,  which  might  render 
it  necessary.’ — ib.,  pp.  229,  230. 

We  must  close  these  extracts  by  the  following  contrivance  for 
administering  the  vapour  bath.  It  is  certiiinly  very  ingenious, 
though  somewhat  rough. 

'  As  a  general  practice,  the  natives  bathe  less  frequently  than  those 
<»f  many  warm  climates,  where  water  is  equally  abundant  as  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  ;  but  the  vapour-bath  is  a  favorite  remedy  with  the  sick,  and 
fr^uently  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fever,  it  is  most  successfully  ap- 
pli^. 
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*  The  manner  of  procuring  the  vajK>ur-bath  is  singular,  and  diders 
from  that  ordinarily  pursued  in  this  country,  or  in  Russia,  where  the 
steam-bath  is  in  more  general  use  than  perhaps  in  any  other  nation  of 
Europe,  and  where  the  room  for  baths  is  filled  w'ith  steam,  by  pouring 
water  on  a  heated  stone ;  it  differs  scarcely  less  from  the  rude  and 
simple  mode  adopted  by  the  South  Sea  islanders,  who  fix  the  patient 
in  a  sort  of  open-bottomed  chair,  and  place  him  in  that  position  over  a 
pile  of  stones  heated  red-hot,  but  covered  with  herbs  and  grass  satura¬ 
ted  with  water.  The  Malagasy  seat  their  patient  over  a  large  earthen 
or  other  j)an  containing  water,  spreading  over  him  several  large  native 
cloths,  and  then  produce  the  quantity  of  steam  required,  by  casting 
pieces  of  iron,  or  stones  heated  red-hot,  into  the  water.* 

— ib.,  pp.  222,  223. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  moral  character,  and 
religious  superstition  of  the  natives.  The  former,  we  need  not 
say,  is  not  to  be  ranked  very  high ;  how'  could  it  be  expected, 
while  the  latter  is  so  degrading.  Though  not  without  some 
good  qualities,  they  are  horribly  sensual,  and  very  generally  de¬ 
ceitful  and  fraudulent.  ‘  Eying,’  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ‘  has  in  some 
‘  cases  been  enforced  on  the  natives ;  it  having  been  required 
‘  of  every  Hova,  when  speaking  with  foreigners,  on  political  mat- 
‘  ters,  to  sUite  the  exact  opposite  to  truth,  on  pain  of  punishment. 

*  So  far  has  this  been  carried,  that  it  was  once  a  serious  and  pub- 
‘  lie  complaint  against  Christianity,  that  it  taught  the  people  to 
‘sciuple  at  telling  lies,  even  to  deceive  their  country’s  enemies.’ 

Idolatry,  as  usual,  has  brought  in  its  train,  the  grossest  and 
most  pernicious  superstitions.  Of  these,  a  full  account  will  he 
found  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  cliaptersof  Vol  I. 
In  the  last  chapter,  a  long  account  is  given  of  the  trial,  by  ordeal, 
in  Madagascar.  Itconsists  in  administering  to  the  accused,  the  fruit 
of  the  tangena,  a  deadly  poison,  and  the  following  is  the  dreadful 
account  Mr.  Ellis  gives  of  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  prevails. 

‘  It  is  supposed  that  al)out  one- tenth  of  the  population  take  the  tan¬ 
gena  in  the  course  of  their  lives :  some  take  it  twice,  three  times,  and 
even  more,  and  out  of  one-tenth  taking  it,  it  is  computed  that  on  the 
average  one-fifth  die.  And  thus  a  fiftieth-part  of  the  population  is 
carried  off  by  this  most  formidable  instrument  of  destruction;  w’hich, 
supposing  it  to  l)e  generally  practised  through  the  island,  (and  there  is 
reatum  to  believe  that  it,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  is)  gives  not 
much  below  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  every  successive  genera¬ 
tion  os  its  victims  ! — upwards  of  three  thousand  a  year,  and  most  of 
these  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  !  ’ 

The  second  volume  contains  the  History  of  Madagascar,  from 
the  earliest  times  up  to  the  present  day.  Somewhat  more  than 
the  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  account  of  the 
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island,  diirine^  and  since  Radama’s  reigfii.  The  history  of  the 
abolition  of  tne  slave-trade — of  the  planting  and  progress  of  the 
mission  by  the  London  Missionary  Society — of  the  late  unhappy 
and  most  wicked  persecutions,  is  deeply  interesting.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  settlement  of  the  first  missionaries,  Messrs.  Bevan 
and  Jones ; — of  their  horrible  sufferings ;  for  one  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  wives  and  infants  of  both  perished  by  the  fever,  or 
by  poison — of  the  difficulties  and  persecutions  with  which  the 
solitary  survivor  had  to  struggle — is,  in  the  highest  degree  tragi¬ 
cal.  ft  shows  us  most  vividly,  because  in  an  individual  case, 
what  those  have  to  undergo,  who,  despised  by  the  world,  visit 
barbarous  nations  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  among  them  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  It  shows  too,  what  divine  energies 
this  religion  can  inspire  in  those  whom  it  impels  to  attempt  its 
propagation  :  and  lastly,  it  shows  how'  utterly  vain  and  futile  must 
be  all  opposition,  in  the  shape  of  physical  violence,  against  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  is  capable  of  exerting  a  moral  influence  so  enduring 
and  so  indomitable  on  the  part  of  those  w  ho  profess  and  teach  it. 

Would  that  the  last  of  these  lessons  had  been  already  learnt  by 
the  court  and  government  of  Madagasair.  They  must  have  in¬ 
deed  already  learnt  the  second  of  them,  for  they  do  not  fail  to 
perceive  and  express  their  astonisliment  at  the  moral  heroism, 
which  they  are  fain  to  call  obstinacy,  in  the  victims  of  the  present 
persecutions.  Those  persecutions,  it  appears  from  the  most  recent 
accounts  from  the  island,  still  continue,  and  Madagascar  has  the 
honor  of  enrolling  another  of  her  native  converts  in  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs.  By  the  bye,  the  name  of  the  lady,  an  account  of  whose 
martyrdom  reached  us  last  year,  is,  it  appears,  Rasalama,  and  not 
Hafaravavy,  as  first  stated.  Of  her  death,  a  brief  but  affecting 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which  w  e  cannot  withhold  from 
our  readers. 

‘  It  appears  that  the  movements  of  the  Cliristians  had  l)een  w^atched, 
though  no  infringement  of  the  anti-Christian  edict  the  Queen  w'as 
discovered,  till  the  last  Sabbath  in  July,  or  the  first  Sabbath  in  August, 
11137.  On  this  occasion,  a  number  of  Christians  having  assembled,  for 
reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer,  on  a  mountain  a  short 
distance  from  the  capital,  were  discovered,  and  reported  to  the  Queen, 
— the  premises  of  the  suspected  parties  were  searched,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  ground  for  accusation  against  them  ;  and  a  box  of  bo(»ks, 
viz.,  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  Christian  publications,  that  had 
been  given  by  the  missionaries,  being  found  buried  near  the  house  of 
that  eminent  Christian  woman,  Hafaravavy,  'vho  had  been  previously 
accused  of  reading  the  Bible,  she  w’as  apprehended  and  imprisoned  ; 
her  house,  her  entire  property,  w'as  given  up  to  plunder,  her  person 
secured,  and  her  hands  and  her  feet  loaded  with  heavy  iron  rings.  She 
was  menaced  in  vain  during  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  days,  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  impeach  her  companions.  She  remained  firm,  and  |)«r- 
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fectly  4)oinpo*wi  f  jincl  wus  put  to  d68th  by  spcurinp,  on  th6  14th  i>f 
Aofnut.  1H:17.  She  hnd  said  repeatedly  by  letter  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Johns,  ‘  IX»  not  fear  on  my  account.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  Jesus,  if 
such  be  the  will  of  God.’  She  was  most  wonderfully  supported  to  the 
last  moment  of  her  life.  Her  ajie,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  was  thir- 
ty.eigbt  years,  ^o  feature  in  her  Ghnstiaii  character  appears  to  have 
been  more  distinctly  manifested  than  her  steadfastness  and  fidelity, 
even  to  the  death.  Many  even  of  the  old  people,  remarhed  that  tliey 
had  never  seen  any  one  so  ‘  stubborn,  as  Rafaravavy  i  for  although  the 
Queen  forbade  her  to  jiray,  she  did  ])ray,  even  when  in  ir(»ns,  and  con. 
tinned  to  preach  Christ  to  the  officers  and  to  the  crowd,  that  followed 
her  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the  place  of  public  con¬ 
demnation,  to  the  place  of  common  execution.  Here  she  continued  to 
pray  and  to  exhort  all  anuind  her  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  even  till 
the  executioner’s  spear,  thrust  through  her  body,  deprived  her  of  the 
power  of  utterance.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  531. 

Of  the  origin,  history,  and  circumstances  of  this  iniquitous 
persecution,  a  far  fuller  account  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  work, 
than  had  before  been  presented  to  the  |)ublic  ;  and  to  every  right- 
minded  Christian,  it  will  prove  full  of  intei’cst  and  edification. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  there  is  a  most  admirable  and 
instructive  dissertation  by  Mr.  Freeman,  on  the  Malagasy  lan¬ 
guage  ;  in  which  its  grammatical  structure  and  peculiarities  are 
philosophically  analyzed ;  and  in  wliich,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he 
clearly  establishes  its  close  affinity  with  the  Malay. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  work  is  tastefully  and  care¬ 
fully  printed,  and  embellished  with  maps  of  the  island  and  its 
capitiil,  and  many  engravings.  We  heartily  wish  it  all  success. 
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^  he  volumes  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  selected  from  'a 
number  which  have  made  their  appearance  under  the  same 
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tide,  within  n  short  space  of  time.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  im« 
w(»rtliy  of  notice,  that  the  publications  of  this  description  which 
arc  issuing  from  the  press  every  month,  are  almost  invariably  the 
productions  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church. 

Tliat  the  clergy  should  be  occupied  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
labors  of  this  sort,  can  hardly,  upon  the  whole,  be  deemed  an 
rvil,  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  readers,  or — which  is  perhaps 
nearly  as  important  a  matter — purchasers,  sulhcient  to  prevent 
these  pecuniary  hazards  from  ending  very  frequently  in  a  loss. 
In  general,  the  patronage  which  such  works  obUuu,  is  almost 
conlined  to  the  personid  friends  of  their  rcsj)ectivc  Authors.  But 
still  the  (piestiou  returns,  why  is  it,  that  among  the  volumes  of 
sermons  published,  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  is  found  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Dissenting  ministers  ?  'I'hc  greater  numl>er  of  the 
evangelical  clergy  is  not  such  as  to  ticcount  for  it ;  and  w  e  are 
far  from  supposing  that  their  average  ability  in  the  work  of 
making  sermons,  is  in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  their  Dissent'* 
ing  brethren. 

suspect  that  one  cause  of  this  dilference  may  be  discovered 
in  the  fact,  that  the  old  non-conformist  usage  of  reading  sermons 
in  the  family  circle  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  is  still  very  preva¬ 
lent  among  our  episcopalian  neighbours,  while  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist  among  us.  Another  cause  we  have  probably,  in 
the  too  general  disposition  of  churchmen  to  place  the  works  of 
Dissenters  under  the  ban  of  their  ecclesiastical  circle,  or  in  their 
conventional  Index  Expunjaforius ;  so  that  the  fact  of  a  volume 
t>f  sermons  being  [)ul)lished  by  a  Dissenter,  w  ould  be  of  itself 
enough  to  bring  upon  it  a  sentence  of  proscription.  Eor  wdio 
does  not  see  that  persons  constrained  to  think  well  of  the  conven- 
licleist,  as  a  preacher  from  the  parlour  table,  may  some  day  fall 
into  the  sad  and  vulgar  error  of  strayii’g  to  hear  him  preach 
elsewhere.  We  much  fear,  that  at  present,  it  is  deemed  sound 
orthodox  policy  in  many  (piarters,  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  observation  and  cognizance  of  anything  that  uiay  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  either  the  old  or  the  young  from  concluding,  and  concluding 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  tliat  Dissenters  are  a  very — very  bad 
set  of  people.  Whatever  seems  to  strengthen  such  a  conclusion, 
is  brought  out  w  ith  an  iteration  that  never  wearies,  and  seems 
though  it  never  w'ould  end  ;  while  everything  of  an  opposite  ten¬ 
dency  is  as  studiously  forgotten  or  suppressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  w'e  trace  a  further  cause  of  the  singular  fact  adverted  to, 
in  the  disposition  evinced  by  many  Dissenters  to  bestow  their 
patronage  on  the  w\)rks  of  pious  churchmen,  to  the  neglect  of 
works,  possessing  equal,  or  perhaps  greater,  intrinsic  merit,  as 
emanating  from  able  and  good  men  of  their  own  communion. 
Whether  w’e  have,  in  this  manner  of  proceeding,  an  illustration 
of  the  proverb  concerning  the  usual  effect  of  ‘  familiarity,*  or^of 
VOL.  V-  n  li 
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that  about  the  prophet  an.l  ‘  l.is  own  country,’  or  whether  n  I  , 
he  attribute,!  to  a  combination  of  causes,  we  shall  n.^t  now  IV'’ 
...quire.  W  e  will  only  say,  that  we  have  soinot  mcs  ecu  .1 
apparent  attcinpt  to  return  o,,,,,!  fi.r  evil,  carrie.l  t,,  a  4at\"  V 
tint  than  wisdom,  as  we  think,  would  justify, 

'to  do  not  e.xpect  to  he  can,li,lly  hJard  in  stitin.r  .1  . 
another  cause  „f  the  fact  alluded  to,^  may  he  found  m  1 
>etter  theido^rical  education,  both  of  our  ^ninisters  -ind  liif"* 
\\  hateyer  construction  may  be  put  on  this  !.V- 
sat,slie,l  that  it  points  to  the  real  state  of  things  Xof'i.in.r  V'" 

tlio  Authors  of  such  compositions*  'ind  tho  f*  i  •  ^ 

of  flli  Z  ■  o,f tlo-  o.,lm 
so-ok  or.,„y",.r 

trust  that  there  will  l>i»  n  ^  r  r  *  ct)mmen(lation,  we 

losolkcr,  M,. 

partly  of  sermons  and  leitureV •?,',' |  '1''  ’, I  ‘  "I-’',  *  o, insist, 

piiiift'd  from  the  Church  of  Ir  .1  *  '  sr''*'  papers,  re- 

->'•  t'-o  Auth,,r  arVVuieiicIl  hi 

iloctrines  and  duties  of  The  .  '  ,  1’"*'.''' .'.  .•elation  to  the 

''•;.ry  level;  ami  his  stvie  is  uidlbrinl V 

practice  as  an  ess  iVi^f  •„  .  'i  ^  ^  J4>|>ropnate.  Hut 

as  a  preacher _ ivirriciiP  T him  consider- 

the  heads  an<l  divisions  ..1  l'*'  ’*  J*i»n  to  dispense  with 

his  subject  heincr  studioii  lv*  ^*’**^^^**S  the  ditlerent  parts  of 

attention.  |'Vu  _v,tv  f..«-  ^  "  'thoiit  some  closeness  of 

"I’r  with  the  res, inV- i"  this  man- 

P lau.  w-ith.iut  payin;r‘]he  penalt! '’"qVV’  ‘h.-  ohl 

plan  o,  a  discourse  at  the  luwr:.' '  •  '*•'  •"*’*"‘**'.'ecment  of  the  whole 

should  be  out,  in  eTiiihie  e  injudicious,  but  it 

l^.ro.-hi.dI)i;e..ur:V'i;N‘;:'"^  iKfore'the  eml.  The 

to  the  objection  above  state,!  Ib'iTfi’ 

"  style  of  the  Author  is 
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lucid,  natural,  and  dii^nified,  so  nuich  so,  tliat  wiili  a  enun¬ 
ciation,  lie  can  hardly  fail  to  he  a  popular  preacher.  J'he  matter 
of  his  sermons,  thou^rh  a  marked  improvement  on  the  dull  ethics 
in  which  fashionahle  preachers  were  wont  to  indul^rr,  ^loos  not 
come  up  to  onr  standard.  The  volumes  hy  Mr.  Kiddle  and  Mr. 
Miller  are  not  so  hapjiy  in  loi^ical  arranireinent,  or  style,  as  those 
of  .Mr.  Harness;  hut  thev  are  rich  in  scriptural  truth  and  feelinir, 
and  seem  to  disclose  the  lieart  of  men  of  (uul,  intent  on  the  more 
weighty  duties  ot  their  vocation.  ^luch  the  same  terms  may  he 
a|>plied  to  the  small  volume  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  Mr. 
IKchanl  Moxon.  ^  Mr.  Maclean’s  Discourses  evince  greater  liter¬ 
ary  ability  than  either  ot  the  three  volumes  last  mentioned ;  hut 
they  present  a  series  of  ingenious  moral  essays  in  the  place  of 
the  C  hristian  addresses,  which  the  reader  is  led  to  expect  from 
the  title  of  the  work.  * 


Art.  A  I.  !l  inter  Studies  and  Snnuner  l^ainhles  in  Vanadft.  Ity  IMrs. 

Jamkson.  Three  volumes.  Loiuhm  :  Saunders  and  ( )tley.  * 

nrilK  events  which  have  recently  happened  in  Canada  have 
^  rendered  the  ailairs  of  that  colony  matters  ol  leadini^  jmhlic 
interest.  I  he  national  mind  has  jiassed  from  one  (*xtreme  to 
another,  from  the  reunion  of  indilference  to  that  of  intense  and 
passionate  excitement.  A  cedony  which  till  yesterday  was  almost 
overlooked  is  suddenly  become  the  arena,  on  which  the  merits  of 
uur  colonial  ^j^rovom  men  tare  to  he  tested,  and  tiie  struo-^r|es  of  party 
warfare  carried  on.  A  thousand  impdries  are  now  arising  (hulv 
w  lit  1  wcio  never  put  before,  and  to  w’hieh,  as  the  consecpicncc 
ui  past  indiderence,  no  satisfactory  reply  can  he  returned.  Ke- 
neetin^  men  are  surjirised  at  the  paucity  of  their  own  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  true  patriots  who  stand  aloof  from  the  contests  of 
party,  and  are  desirous  only  of  the  welfare  of  their  country  and 
Its  dependencies,  are  grieved  at  the  hlundcrs  to  which  ignorance 
ut  C  anadian  aifairs  has  led  some  of  our  most  uprij^ht  and  ri^ht- 
minded  senators.  This  state  of  thiiiirs  has  attached  unusual 
uiterest  to  every  tiling  connected  with  our  North  American  colo- 
mes,  and  insures  a  numerous  class  of  purchasers  to  every  puhli- 
c.ition,  which  under  respectable  aus|)ices  promises  to  throw  li^ht 
on  the  cliaracter,  manners,  and  jiolitical  views  of  their  population. 

;  Irs.  Jainoson  has  taken  advantage  of  this  state*  of  juiblic  feeling 
ju  t  le  title  she  has  ^iven  to  lier  volumes, — an  advant«i<^c  not  to 
>e  condemned  as  unfair,  hut  which  we  fear  will  operate  some- 
w  lat  apiiiist  the  permanent  po|>ularit\'  of  her  w’ork.  f  ew  read¬ 
ers  will  arrive  at  the  close  of  her  third  volume  w’ithout  expe- 
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r  tnciiiga  (eelin^  ot  (lisjippomtmeiit;  and  some,  perhaps,  will 

tlirow  the  work  iiside  at  an  earlier  stajre  of  its  perusal,  from  the 
dearth  «»  that  kiml  ot  information  winch  is  now  speciallv  '.11  1 
for,  and  of  which  its  title  will  be  considered  as  a  i)Ied«re  For  onV 
selves  we  scarcely  re-ret  the  tibsence  from  these  volninos  of  r|,c 
political  dis(,uisitions  and  portrait  paintiiiffs  which  constitute  s , 
arjic  a  portion  of  the  six  volumes  of  Miss  Martineaii  on  if,  ! 
L  lilted  States.  1  here  is  searcely  any  subject  on  which  we  list  ..i 
with  so  lut  e  compaeciicy  to  a  lady  as  on  j.olitics.  ^\•it|,o„t 
meani.ifr  to  he  1111-;,  hint,  we  must  confess  that  their  reasonin"! 
on  such  topics  nsnally  appear  to  ns  to  be  superfieial,  their  theories 
crude,  and  their  views  cramped  and  one-sided.  'I-hey  seem  to  ns 
o  be  out  of  their  proper  element,  and  the  inspiration  widch  renders 
them  so  f.iscinatiiifr  on  other  :ind  more  kindred  themes,  is  in  con 
scpience  ivantmp  \e  should  be  sorry,  we  honestly  confess  ' 
o  see  onr  .ritish  la.lies  excelling  in  this  branch  of  hitman  know: 
d„<.  Ihu  success  would  iiuj-nr  a  hardness  and  austcritv 
mind,  which  wotihl  jro  to  destroy  the  ininiimhie  beautv 
(1  heir  character,  ami  to  nnht  them  for  those  more  retired  duties 
which,  w hde  they  exercise  chielly  the  heart,  make  hin-e  dennnds 
iilso  on  the  intellect  of  females.  M’e  -ire  ,„.t  o.  I."  ^ 

ainonw  those  who  depreciate  the  intellectuiil  clniracter  of'wonnn  • 
till  we  contend  tor  is,  that  it  has  a  specific  cht.racte^,  and  i^Zno’ 

Inis'  m  V  a  sli.rlu"!'"  /*"'>  ■•^■fl^-’ction  with  which  p.ll  tics 

irtiur.  .Mrs  .lanieson,  whatever  may  be  her  theory  is  in  i.i-.c 

‘a!i!lZcd  toa  e  d^"''  r  =‘ 

with  mb  f  !“"1  •'‘1‘all  proceed 

binn  a  judgment  for  t  heniseives.  '*  tlii.ilified  to 

«.idlarof'rzZ(=l'^ 

'm>.Tal.l,.aH,'i;  i, ,»  ™lt  X,r''Z“'l  i"  I'T  . 

‘  intensely  cold  -n.d  I...  .  * '*<- day  ot  her  tirriyid  ‘  was 

‘snow,  which  was  inst'  lowered  sulkilj-,  laden  with 

sented  ;is  situated ‘  in  a  low'""'"”  **' *‘***‘’  ^  I'o  town  is  rejire- 

‘  with  lar>;e  portions  of  niiel  ,''"“'■",1’’  wholly  dr.iined,  and 

wonder,  tt-refore  tie  P  ^  "l'"‘«liately  rouml  it.’  No 
unfavourable,  and' that  if'r  authoress  was 

intercourse  of  social  life  toY*'l"^  *  "  "uider  season  and  the  free 
-joiirn  with  a,,;  dtZ  !!  “*  ■'"F;*"'  I-''-  '>*' 

date  ot  .lanuarv^ii.  presetits  n,"*  '*^^  "‘'' •  •  *  '"S’ 

'ohabitants  of  mir  cl.!i,,ir,.f,,|  e|i,„Z:  '"''“'"1^ 
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'  1  coulil  almost  wish  myself  a  dormouse,  t>r  a  slie-hear,  to  sleep  away 
the  rest  of  this  cold,  cold  winter,  and  wake  only  with  the  first  jrreen 
leaves,  the  first  warm  breath  of  the  summer  wind.  1  shiver  thronjjh 
the  day  and  throuirh  the  nij^ht ;  and,  like  poor  Harry  (Jill,  ‘  my  teeth 
they  ciiatter,  chatter  still and  then  at  intervals  1  am  burned  up  with 
a  dry  hot  fever  :  this  is  what  my  maid,  a  •rood  little  Oxfordshire  jjirl, 
calls  tlie  hager  (the  aj:ne),  more  ])roperly  the  lake  fever,  or  cold  fever. 
Fnnn  the  particular  situation  of  Toronto,  the  disorder  is  very  prevalent 
here  in  the  spring :  being  a  stranger,  and  not  yet  avrlhnatic,  it  has 
attacked  me  thus  nnseasouably.  Hark  is  the  general  and  unfailing 
remedy. 

‘  The  cold  is  at  this  time  so  intense,  that  the  ink  freezes  while  1 
write,  and  my  fingers  stifien  round  the  pen  ;  a  glass  of  water  by  my 
bed. side,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hearth  (heaped  with  h^gs  of  oak  and 
maple  ke)>t  hurning  all  night  long),  is  a  solid  mass  of  ice  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  (fod  help  the  poor  emigrants  who  are  yet  unprepared  against 
the  rigour  of  the  season  ! — yet  this  is  nothing  to  the  climate  of  the 
lower  province,  where,  as  we  hear,  the  ihermometer  has  been  thirty 
degrees  below  zero.  I  lose  all  heart  to  urite  la»me,  or  to  register  a 
reflection  or  a  feeling  ;  thought  stagnates  in  my  head  as  the  ink  in  my 
pen — and  this  will  never  do  ! — I  must  nmse  myself  to  occupati(»n  ;  and 
if  I  cannot  find  it  without,  I  must  create  it  from  within.  There  are 
yet  four  months  of  winter  and  leisure  to  be  dis])osecl  of.  How? — I 
know  not  ;  hut  thev  viust  be  emj)h»ved,  not  wholly  lost.’ 

— Voi.  i.  pp. 


riic  social  condition  of  Toronto  is  represented  as  not  nnieb 
better  than  its  ])bysieal  cbaracteristics.  The  usual  eoneoniitants 
of  colonial  society  are  visible,  tliougb  signs  of  improvement,  we 
rejoice  to  learn,  are  beginning  to  aj)pear. 

‘  I  did  not  expect,’  remarks  our  author,  *  to  find  here  in  this  new 
capital  of  a  country,  with  the  boundless  forests  within  half  a  mile  <»f 
us  on  almost  every  side, — concentrated  as  it  were  the  worst  evils  of 
our  old  and  most  artificial  social  system  at  home,  with  none  of  its 
ngrhnms,  and  none  of  its  advantages.  'Foronbj  is  like  a  fmrth  or 
fifth  rate  provincial  town,  with  the  pretensions  of  a  capital  city.  We 
have  here  a  ])etty  colonial  oligarchy,  a  self-constituted  aristocracy, 
based  upon  nothing  real,  nor  even  upon  any  thing  imaginary  ;  and  we 
have  all  the  mutual  jcahuisy  and  fear,  and  petty  gossi]),  and  mutual 
meddling  and  mean  rivalshi]>,  which  are  common  in  a  small  society  of 
which  the  members  are  well  known  to  each  other,  a  society  composed, 
like  all  s(»cieties,  of  many  heterogeneous  ])articles  ;  but  as  these  circu¬ 
late  within  very  confiiuMl  limits,  there  is  no  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
what  one  most  dislikes :  we  must  necessarily  hear,  see,  and  pas¬ 
sively  endure  much  that  annoys  ami  disgusts  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
independence  of  a  large  and  liberal  society,  or  the  ease  of  c(mtinental 
life.  It  is  curious  enough  to  see  how  (piicklv  a  new  fashion,  f>r  a  new 
folly,  is  im])orted  from  the  old  country,  and  u  ith  what  difficulty  and 
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deluv  a  new  iilea  finds  its  way  intt>  tlie  heads  of  the  ])ei»ple,  or  a  uvw 
hwk  into  their  hands.  Vet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  cannot  hiit  mv 
that  pMul  s])irit8  and  corrective  ])rinci|)les  are  at  \\ork  ,  that  proj;ress 
is  inakinjr :  thonj^Ii  the  inarch  of  intellect  he  not  here  in  double  (piick 
time,  as  in  Kiirope,  it  does  not  absolutely  ^Jtaiid  stock-still. 

‘  J'here  reiijjns  here  a  hateful  factious  spirit  in  ])olitical  matters,  but 
for  the  present  no  public  or  ])atriotic  feelinj;,  no  recojrnition  of  jieneral 
or  generous  principles  of  policy  :  as  yet  I  have  met  with  none  of  these. 
Canada  is  a  colonv,  not  a  ct^M/i//*// ;  it  is  not  yet  identified  'Jitli  the 
dearest  affections  and  associations,  remembrances  and  hopes  of  its  inluu 
bitaiits :  it  is  to  them  an  ad<*])ted,  not  a  real  mother.  Iheir  lo\e, 
their  jiride,  are  not  fi»r  ])oor  C'anada,  but  for  hij^h  and  hap])\  Kngland  , 
but  a  few  more  ^generations  must  change  all  this, 

<  have  here  Xories,  higs,  and  Radicals,  so  called  .  but  these 
words  do  not  signifv  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  same  designations 
at  home. 

*  Von  must  recollect  that  the  first  settlers  in  I  p[)er  (  anada  were 
thos4*  wlio  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  1  nited  States  during  the 
lutionary  war,  in  conscxpience  of  their  attachment  to  the  llritish 
government,  and  the  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  who  had 
fought  during  the  war.  These  were  recomjiensed  for  their  losses,  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  services,  by  grants  of  land  in  Upper  C’anada.  1  bus  the 
very  first  elements  out  of  which  our  social  system  was  framed,  were 
repugnance  and  contempt  for  the  new  institutions  of  the  L  nited 
States,  and  a  dislike  to  the  peo]>le  of  that  country, — a  very  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  foregmie  causes  ;  and  thus  it  has  Irapjietied  that  the  slightest 
tinge  t>f  democratic,  or  even  liberal  principles  in  politics,  w  as  for  a  long 
time  a  sutlicieiit  impeachment  of  the  loyalty,  a  stain  upon  the  personal 
character,  of  those  who  held  them.  Tin*  'Pories  have  therefore  been 
hitherto  the  influential  party  ;  in  their  hands  we  find  the  government 
patronage,  the  principal  otlices,  the  sales  and  grants  of  land,  for  a  long 
>eries  of  years. 

*  Anotiier  party,  ]>rofessing  tlie  same  boundless  loyally  totheinothei 
country,  and  the  same  dislike  for  the  principles  and  institutions  of  their 
Yankee  neighlxuirs,  may  be  called  the  Whigs  of  Upjier  Cainada  ;  these 
l(»ok  with  jealousy  ami  scorn  on  the  power  and  ])rejudices  of  the  lory 
families,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  t)f  many  reforms  in  the  colonial 
giivcrnment.  IVlany  of  these  are  young  men  of  talent,  and  professional 
men,  who  find  themselves  shut  <uit  from  what  they  regard  as  their  fair 
projHution  of  social  consideration  ami  influence,  such  as,  in  a  small 
society  like  this,  their  superior  education  and  character  ought  to  com¬ 
mand  for  them. 

‘  Another  set  are  the  Radicals,  whom  I  generally  hear  mentioned  as 

•  those  scoundrels,’  (ir  ‘  those  rascals,’  or  with  some  epithet  expressive 
ot  the  utmost  contempt  and  disgust.  J  hev  are  those  wdio  w'ish  to  see 
this  country  erected  into  a  re])ublic,  like  the  United  States.  A  fi‘w 
among  them  are  men  of  talent  ami  education,  but  at  present  they  are 
neither  influential  nor  formidable. 

‘  riiere  is  among  all  parties  a  general  tone  of  complaint  and  disciui- 
tcnl — a  mutual  distrust — a  langour  and  supineness — the  causes  of 
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wliicli  I  cannot  as  yet  nmlorstaml.  Even  those  who  are  enthusias- 
ticallv  Hritish  in  lieart  ami  feeling,  who  sineerely  believe  that  it  is  the 
true  interest  of  the  colony  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the  mother 
eouutrv,  are  as  discontented  as  the  rest  :  they  bitterly  denounce  the 
ignorance  of  tlie  colonial  othcials  at  home,  with  regard  to  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country :  they  ascribe  the  want  of  capital  for  impn»ve- 
nient  on  a  large  scale  to  no  mistrust  in  the  resources  <if  the  country, 
hut  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  the 
securitv  of  property.* — \*ol.  i.  pp.  — 103. 


This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  "I'oronto,  hut  })ervades  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees,  the  whole  population  of  the  proviiice.  I'he  follow¬ 
ing  passiige  from  her  preface  makes  us  almost  regret  that  Mrs. 
Jameson  had  not  entered  more  fully  into  an  investigation  of  the 
political  wants,  misgovernment,  and  sympathies  of  the  people. 

*  Tpper  ('Canada  appeared  to  me  loyal  in  spirit,  hut  resentful  and 
repining  under  the  sense  (d'  injury,  and  suffering  from  the  total  absence 
of  all  sym])athy  on  the  ])art  of  the  laiglish  government  with  the  con¬ 
dition,  the  wants,  the  feelings,  the  capabilities  of  the  ])eople  ami  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  want  of  sympathy  inav  exists  to 
the  same  extent  as  formerly ;  it  has  been  abruptly  and  ])ainfully 
awakened,  but  it  has  too  long  existed.  In  climate,  in  soil,  in  natural 
productions  of  every  kind,  the  upper  ])rovince  appeared  to  me  su])erior 
to  the  lower  preuince,  and  well  calculated  to  become  the  inexhaustible 
timber-yard  and  granary  of  the  mother  country.  The  want  of  a  sea- 
pt»rt,  the  want  of  security  of  pro])erty,  the  general  mismanagement  of 
the  g(»vernment  lands — these  seemed  to  me  the  most  ])rominent  causes 
of  the  ])hysical  depression  of  this  splendid  country,  while  the  ])overty 
and  deficient  educatitm  of  the  ])eo])le,  and  a  plentiful  lack  of  public 
spirit  in  those  who  uere  not  of  the  ])eo])le,  seemed  sufficiently  to  ac¬ 
count  fur  the  moral  depression  every  where  visible.  Add  a  system  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  mal-administration,  not  chargeable  to  any  one  individual,  or 
any  one  measure,  hut  to  the  whole  tendency  of  our  (N)lonial  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  perpetual  change  of  officials,  and  change  of  measures  ;  tlie 
fluctuation  of  princi])les  destroying  all  ])uhlic  cM»nfidence,  and  a  degree 
of  ignorance  relative  to  the  cemntry  itself,  not  credible  except  to  tljose 
wlu)  may  have  visited  it ; — add  these  three  things  together,  the  want 
of  knowledge,  the  want  of  judgment,  the  want  (if  sympathy  on  the  ])art 
of  the  government,  how  can  we  be  sur])rised  at  the  strangely  amnnalous 
condition  of  the  governed  ? — that  a  land  absolutely  teeming  with  the 
richest  capabilities,  yet  ])oor  in  poj)ulation,  in  wealth,  and  in  energy  ! 
Hut  I  feel  I  am  getting  beyond  my  de])th.’ — Pref.  j)p.  viii— x. 

I  nhiippily  for  the  peace  of  the  colony,  the  same  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  domination  which  has  been  so  long  trium[)iiant  in 
Ibitain  and  Ireland,  is  now  adding  to  the  excitement  and  divi¬ 
sions  of  C  anada.  Losing  its  infiiicnce  at  home,  it  is  putting 
lorth  new  powers  in  oiir  dependencies,  with  an  effrontery  and 
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hardihood  which  would  he  ridiculous  did  not  the  distance  ol  (he 
colony  somewhat  favour  its  schemes.  i  he  follovviuL^  is  our 
author’s  account  of  the  state  ot  parties. 


*  The  House  of  Assembly  is  now  sittinL%  and  the  question  at  present 
agitated  is  tlie  appnn)riation  of  the  clergy  reserves— a  question  ino^ 
mentiuis  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  interesting  to  every 
thinking  mind.  There  are  great  dilVerences  of  opinion,  and  a  g(MKl  deal 
of  hitterness  of  spirit,  prevailing  on  this  subject,  so  often  brought 
under  discussion,  and  as  yet  unsettled.  When  Upper  Uanada  was 
separated  from  the  Lower  Province  (in  l/Pl)  one-seventh  ])art  of  the 
lands  was  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  under  the  name 
of  Ulergv  Heserves  :  and  the  Church  of  Lngland,  as  being  the  ch.ureh 
hv  law  established,  claimed  the  entire  ap])ropriation  of  these  lamb. 
'I'he  Poman  Catholics,  under  the  old  conditions  by  which  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  church  was  provided  for  on  the  compiest  of  the  colony, 
also  ])ut  in  their  claim,  as  did  the  Presbyterians  on  acc(»unt  of  their 
inlluence,  and  the  Methodists  on  account  of  their  number.  'I'he  iidia- 
bitants,  meantime,  thnmgh  the  legislature,  petitioned  the  government 
that  the  wlude  of  the  clergy  reserves  should  be  a])pro])riated  to  the 
pur])oses  of  education,  for  which  the  funds  already  provided  are  wholly 
inadetpiate,  and  are  ill  managed  besides — but  (►f  this  hereafter.  It  the 
question  hail  been  left  to  be  si  ttled  by  the  House  of  Assembly  then 
sitting,  the  Ibidicals  <»f  IPI12,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  woidd  have 
ln'en  the  destination  of  tln*se  reserves,  which  now'  consist  (»f  about  two 
millions  of  acres  out  <»f  fourteen  millions,  settled  or  in  course  of  culti¬ 
vation,  ami  indetinitelv  increasiim  as  more  and  imue  land  is  redeemed 
from  the  unmeasured,  interminable  forest.  The  government  at  home 
sent  over  to  the  legislature  here  a  cession  of  the  crown  lands,  and  are- 
commendation  to  settle  the  whole  (piestion  ;  but  we  have  mwv  a  House 
of  Assembly  ditferently  constituted  from  that  of  183:2,  and  the  pre- 
|>onderence  is  alt»>gether  the  other  wav.  I  am  now'  aware  that  there 
exist  three  parties  on  this  subject : — 

‘  Pirst,  those  win*  would  appr(*])riate  the  wlnde  of  these  reserves 
solely  t«*  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  I'.ngland.  ^I'liis  is  a  small 
hut  zealous  party — not  so  much  insisting  on  tlu*ir  own  claim,  as  on  the 
absolnte  iiUHnisistency  and  unrighteousness  of  alhiwinix  anv  other  claim. 

1  he  (  hnrch  ot  Knglaml,  as  the  archdeacon  (>bserved  last  night,  being 
the  (ndy  true  church,  as  well  as  the  church  bv  law  established,  t»» 
maintain  any  other  religion  or  form  of  religion,  at  the  t'xpense  of  the 
slate,  is  a  manitesl  relK'llion  against  both  the  tjospcl  ami  the  bnr. 

A  secoml  ]K\rty  reprcsimt  that  the  C'hurch  of  baigland  consists  ot 
but  a  small  ntimher  of  the  colonists  ;  that  as  no  profession  ot  beliet 
((|uakerism  e\cepti*d)  can  exclude  a  man  from  the  ])ri»vincial  h'gisla- 
ture.  so  each  religion  tolorated  by  the  state  should  be  by  the  slate 
maint.iined.  1  hey  I'xclaim  against  disuniting  religion  and  education, 
ami  insist  that  the  reserves  shoidtl  be  tlivided  into  shares  pmportionate 
to  the  nninlKT  ot  nuanbers  ot  (ach  church, — amomx  the  llpiscopalians, 
Presbyterian.s,  Poman  Catholics,  WVsleyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
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This  party  is  luiinenms,  but  nut  unaniiinms.  In  boslility  to  the  excliu 
bive  ])retensions  of  tlio  t'piscupal  church  they  arc  ajjrccd,  l)ut  they  scoin 
aiiri‘c  in  nuthing  else  ;  and  some  nuineroiis  and  resjiectahle  sects  are 
alto«;etIuT  excluded. 

*  A  third  party,  and  hy  far  the  most  numerous,  require  that  the  main- 
toiumce  of  the  clerjxy  should  he  left,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
voluntary  aid  of  tlieir  congregation,  and  the  entire  produce  of  the 
lands  reserved  for  the  education  of  the  people.’ — VT>1.  i.  pp.  30 — 33. 


It  is  incunihent  on  British  voluntaries  to  keep  an  eye  on  this 
state  of  things.  Fasliions  which  are  obsolete  at  home,  are  hut 
just  coming  into  vogue  in  our  distant  colonies,  and  indess  their 
first  appearance  he  marked,  and  early  notice  he  given  to  the 
friends  of  a  pure  Christianity,  coercion  may  he  j)ractised  yonder, 
while  liberty  is  established  here.  W'e  trust  that  one  of  the  first 
ste})S  of  tlie  Society  for  the  I’romotion  of  Religions  Fapiality  will 
he  to  constitute  a  C\donial  Committee,  to  whicli  such  matters 
mav  he  referred.  W  hen  triumphant  at  home,  we  must  not  have 
to  fight  the  battle  of  religious  freedom  ov'or  again  in  our  colonies. 

I  he  advance  of  summer,  the  heat  of  which  is  proportioned  to 
the  intense  cold  of  their  winter,  invited  Mrs.  Jameson  to  leave 
'i’oronto,  with  a  view  of  inspecting  the  surrounding  district,  and 
of  learning  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  Indian  tribes  there 
located.  Her  resolution  to  visit  the  haunts  of  the  ‘Red  man’ 
was  assailed  by  many  friendly  remonstrances,  not,  indeed,  from 
any  a])])rehension  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  tliesc 
sons  of  the  forest;  hut  from  the  fatigues  and  ])rivations  incident 
t(»  such  an  enterprize.  Her  resolution,  however,  was  maintained 
with  true  feminine  courage,  and  the  graphic  scenes  she  Inis 
sketched  of  Indian  wigwams,  of  Fnglish,  and  Irish,  and  (lerinan 
emigrants,  hastening  to  their  adopted  homes,  as  well  as  the  light 
she  has  thrown,  incidentally  it  is  true,  hut  no  less  valuable  on 
that  account,  over  the  contrast  exhibited  on  the  American  and 


the  Caimdian  shores  of  the  dividing  lakes,  concur  to  make  us 


rejoice  at  her  purpose  and  its  accomplishment. 

Drunkenness  appears  to  be  the  pervading  vice  of  the  Cana- 
iliaus.  It  is  frecpiently  adverted  to  by  our  author,  as  it  was 
forced  by  the  habits  (d  society  on  her  attention,  and  from  its  very 
prevalence  is  stripped  of  much  of  the  loathsomeness  with  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  invested.  ‘  Every  thing  1  see  and  h(‘ar,’ 
she  remarks,  ‘  convinces  me  that  it  should  lie  one  of  the  first 


‘  objects  of  the  government  to  j)ut  down  by  all  and  every  means,  a 
‘  vice  which  is  rotting  at  the  core  of  this  infant  society — poisoning 
‘the  very  sources  of  existence-*  Mere  education  will  not  ac¬ 
complish  this.  Its  potency  is  too  highly  estimated  by  many  of 
the  philanthropists  of  our  d*iy,  and  the  bitterness  of  disiippoint- 
nient  is  in  consequence  their  destined  inheritance.  I'lierc  must 
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1)0  ail  infusion  of  religious  scntiinents  into  tlio  heart  of  a  potiplo, 
a  regeneration  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  intelleetiial  man,  if 
we  would  have  them  throw  aside  their  debasing-  vices,  and  eulii- 
vate  the  higher  and  more  ennohling  features  of  their  nature. 
Hitherto  little  has  been  done  for  the  Canadians,  but  we  trust  that 
the  time  of  our  criminal  sujiineness  is  passing  away.  Hut  we  are 
forgetting  Mrs.  Jameson.  During  her  brief  sojourn  in  the  town  of 
Niagara,  an  interesting  eireumstance  occurred,  which  strongly 
illustrates  the  deep  abhorrence  with  which  the  American  refugee 
slaves  regard  the  bondage  from  which  they  liave  escajied.  On 
jiassing  the  Hritish  line  they  are  instantly  free.  The  transition 
is  effected  in  a  moment,  and  what  a  change  must  it  be  !  J'hc 
African  only  can  estimate  the  intense  delight,  the  uidiounded  and 
holy  exultations  with  which  it  must  be  fraught.  Hut  the  following 
will  speak  for  itself. 


‘  A  l)lack  Ilian,  a  slave  somewhere  in  Kentucky,  having  been  sent  on 
a  message,  mounted  on  a  very  valuable  horse,  seized  the  opportunitv 
of  escaping.  He  reached  Hutfalo  after  many  days  of  hard  riding,  sold 
the  horse,  and  escaped  beyond  tlie  lines  into  C’aiiada.  Here,  as  in  all 
the  Hritish  dominions,  Clod  he  praised  I  the  slave  is  slave  no  more,  hut 
free,  and  protected  in  his  freedom.  This  man  acknowledged  that  he 
had  Hot  heen  ill  treated  ;  he  had  received  some  education,  and  had 
been  a  favourite  with  his  master.  He  gave  as  a  n*asoii  for  his  Hight, 
that  he  had  long  wished  t»>  marry,  hut  was  residved  that  his  children 
should  not  l»e  horn  slaves.  In  Canada,  a  ruiiawav  slave  is  assured  of 


legal  protect imi  ;  hut,  by  an  international  compact  between  the  Ciiited 
States  and  our  provinces,  all  felons  are  mutually  surrendered.  ^Vgainst 
this  young  man  the  jury  in  Kentucky  had  found  a  true  hill  for  horse¬ 
stealing  ;  as  a  felon,  tlierefore,  he  was  pursued,  and,  on  the  ])roper 
legal  riMpiisition,  arrested  ;  and  then  lodged  in  the  jail  t>f  Niagara,  to 
he  given  up  to  his  master,  who,  with  an  American  constable,  was  in 
readiness  to  take  him  int(»  custody,  as  soon  as  the  ixovernment  order 
should  arrive.  His  case  excited  a  strong  interest  among  the  whites, 
while  the  coloured  ])opulation,  consisting  of  iiianv  hundreds  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  (lore  and  Niagara,  chiefly  refugees  from  the  States,  were  half 
frantic  with  excitement.  I'liey  loudly  and  openly  declared  that  they 
wtiuhl  peril  their  lives  to  prevent  his  being  carried  again  across  the 
fnmtiers,  and  surrendered  to  the  vengeance  of  his  angrv  master. 
Meantime  there  was  some  delay  about  legal  forms,  and  the  mayor  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  united  in  a  petition  to  the 
governor  in  his  favour.  In  this  petition  it  was  expressly  mentioned, 
that  the  master  ot  the  slave  had  heen  heard  to  avow  that  his  intention 


\Mis  m»t  to  give  the  culprit  up  to  justice,  hut  to  make  what  he  called 
an  vxainpU'  of  him.  Now  there  had  lieen  lately  some  frightful  in¬ 
stances  of  what  the  slave  proprietors  of  the  south  called  *  making  an 
example  ;  and  the  petitioners  intreated  the  governor  to  interpose,  and 
sa\e  the  man  from  a  torturing  death  ‘  under  the  lash  or.  at  the  stake.* 
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l»n»bal)lytlie  governor’s  own  hninune  feelings  pleaded  even  inure  strongly 
in  kdialf  of  the  poor  fellow,  lint  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  could  not 
act  from  feeling,  or,  ‘  to  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.’  The  law 
was  tm»  expressly  and  distinctly  laid  down,  and  his  duty  as  governor 
was  clear  and  imjierative — to  give  up  the  felon,  although,  to  have 
protected  the  slave,  he  would,  if  necessary,  have  armed  the  province. 

‘  In  the  meantime  the  coloured  people  asseinhled  from  the  adjacent 
villages,  and  among  them  a  great  numher  of  their  women.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  this  black  mob,  animated  and  even  directed  by  the  females, 
wius  really  admirable  for  its  g<M)d  sense,  f(»rbearance,  and  resolution. 
They  were  (piite  unarmed,  and  declared  their  intention  not  to  commit 
any  violence  against  the  English  law.  The  culprit,  they  said,  might 
lie  in  the  jail,  till  they  could  raise  among  them  the  price  t)f  the  horse  ; 
hut  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  take  him  frmn  the  prison,  and  send 
him  across  to  Lewiston,  they  would  resist  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives. 

‘  The  fatal  order  did  at  length  come  ;  the  sheriff  with  a  party  (T 
c(nistables  prepared  to  enforce  it.  The  blacks,  still  nnarmetl,  assem¬ 
bled  round  the  jail,  and  waited  till  their  comrade,  or  their  brother  as 
tliev  called  him,  was  brought  out  and  placed  handcuffed  in  a  cart. 
They  then  threw  themselves  simultaneously  on  the  sheriff’s  party, 
and  a  dreadful  seniHe  ensued  ;  the  artillery  men  from  the  little  fort, 
our  only  military,  were  called  in  aid  of  the'eivil  authority,  and  ordered 
to  fire  on  the  assailants.  Two  blacks  were  killed,  and  two  or  three 
wounded.  In  the  melee  the  poor  slave  escaped,  and  has  not  since  been 
retaken,  neither  was  he,  1  believe,  pursued.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  11 — 15. 

The  conduct  of  the  woineii  was  most  remarkable  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  They  threw  themselves  fearlessly  between  the  blacks  and 
the  whites.  One  seized  the  sheriff,  and  held  him  pinioned  in  her 
arms,  and  another  ‘  on  one  of  the  artillery-men  presenting  his 
‘piece,  and  swearing  that  he  would  shout  her  if  she  did  not  get 
‘  out  of  his  way,  gave  him  only  one  glance  of  unutterable  con- 
‘  tempt,  and  with  one  hand  knocking  up  his  |)iece,  and  collaring 
‘  him  with  the  other,  held  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
‘his  firing.’  INIrs.  .lameson  paid  a  visit  t(»  a  mnlatt<»  woman  who 
had  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  atfray?  and  the  sentiments 
which  this  daughter  of  an  outcast  race  avowed  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  proudest  dames  of  our  land. 

‘  She  was  u  fine  creature,’  says  our  anthew,  ‘  apparently  about  five- 
and-twenty,  with  a  kindly  animated  countenance  ;  but  the  feelings  <»f 
exasperation  and  indignation  had  evidently  not  yet  subsided.  She  told 
us,  in  answer  to  my  close  (piestioning,  that  she  had  formerly  been  a 
slave  in  Virginia  ;  that,  s(»  far  from  being  ill  treated,  she  had  been  re¬ 
garded  with  especial  kindness  by  the  family  on  whose  estate  she  was 
Inirn.  When  she  was  about  sixteen  her  master  died,  and  it  was  said 
that  all  the  slaves  on  the  estate  would  be  sold,  and  therefore  she  ran 
away.  *  Were  you  not  attached  to  your  mistress  I  asked.  '  Yes,' 
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saul  she,  •  I  liked  inv  mistress,  hut  I  did  not  like  to  he  sold.’  1  asked 
her  it*  she  was  happ'  here  in  C’anada  ?  She  hesitated  a  inoineiit,  and 
then  replied,  on  niv  repeatiiiix  the  (piestion,  \  es  that  is,  1  u'lis 
huppv  here— hnt  now— I  don  t  know— I  thonj^ht  ne  wire  s.ite  Itvvv  - 
I  thonjrht  nothin};  could  touch  ns  hue,  on  your  Ikitish  ground,  hut  it 
seems  I  was  mistaken,  and  if  so,  1  w(ni  t  stay  here  I  non  t  I  wont ! 
I’ll  go  and  find  some  country  where  they  cannot  reach  ns  !  I’ll  go  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  I  will*!’  And  as  she  spoke,  her  hlack  eyes  tiash- 
im^  she  extended  her  arms,  and  folded  them  across  her  hos»nn,  with 
airattitnde  and  expression  of  residiite  dignity,  which  a  painter  might 
have  stndieil ;  and  truly  the  hiirest  white  face  I  ever  looked  on  never 
beamed  with  more  of  soul  and  high  resolve  than  hers  at  that  moment.’ 

— ih.  pp.  Id—  17. 


If  our  governors  he  wise  they  will  cultivate  the  confidence  and 
alVeetion  of  these  jicople.  Settled  along  the  Canadian  frontier, 
they  constitute  a  defence  against  American  aggression  to  which 
no  standing  army  can  he  ctpial.  Let  them  lie  nourished,  and 
educated,  and  reared  up  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  the  law¬ 
less  hordes  with  which  the  American  frontier  ahoiinds,  may  fie  set 
at  ilefiance. 

At  Detroit,  wfiich  Mrs.  dameson  descrifics  as  a  ‘  fieautitnl  lake 
‘  city,’  our  traveller  was  iletained  some  time  by  a  severe  fever, 

‘  the  combined  etVect  of  heat,  fatigue,  and  some  deleterious  ])ro- 
‘  perties  in  the  water  ’  of  the  place.  Many  English  readers  will 
he  pleased  with  the  following  sketch  of  this  American  tour,  nor 
is  tW*  anecdote  of  the  bookseller  without  its  worth  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  American  character. 

‘  W  hen  the  int<derahle  heat  <>f  the  day  has  subsided,  I  sometimes 
take  a  languid  stroll  through  the  streets  of  the  citv,  not  niiamnsed,  not 
altogether  nn(d)serving,  though  nnahle  to  profit  much  by  what  I  see 
and  hear.  There  an*  many  new  houses  hnilding,  and  many  new 
streets  laid  out.  In  the  principal  street,  called  the  Jefferson  Avenue, 
there  are  rows  ot^  large  and  handsome  brick  houses  ;  the  others  are 
generally  of  wimhI,  painted  white,  with  bright  green  doors  and  v  indows. 
The  fiM)tway  in  many  of  the  streets  is,  like  that  of  Toronto,  of  planks, 
which  for  my  own  part  I  like  better  than  the  burning  brick  or  stone 
pavi.  The  crtnvd  of  emigrants  ctnistanlly  ])onring  through  this  little 
city  on  their  way  to  the  hack  settlements  of  the  west,  and  the  number 
<d  steamers,  brigs,  and  schmniers  always  passing  up  and  down  the 
lakes,  occasiiin  a  perpetual  bustle,  variety  and  animation  on  the  shore 
and  in  the  streets,  henty-t wo  steamers  touch  at  the  j)ort.  In  niie  of 
tlie  Detroit  papers  ^there  are  five  (»r  six  published  here  either  daily  or 
weekly)  I  tonnd  a  long  cidnmn,  headed  IMahink 
giving  an  account  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  shipping. 

N  Car  the  profits  ot  the  steam. boats  averaged  seventy  r>r  eig'htv  per  cent., 
one  with  another  :  this  year  it  is  supposed  that  inanv  will  lose.  1  here 
aa*  si'veral  Inials  which  ply  regularly  between  Detroit  and  sonic  of  the 
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neu’-born  cities  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Krie — Sandusky,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Port  (Minton,  Monro,  iSrc.  MMie  navijration  nf  the  Detroit  river 
is  ‘•■enerally  t»j>en  from  the  hejiinninj;  of  April  to  the  end  of  Novemher. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  they  pass  and  repass  from  the  Hritish  to  the 
American  shore  on  the  ice. 

‘  MMiere  are  some  excellent  shops  in  the  town,  a  theatre,  and  a  j;reat 
nninher  of  taverns  and  ‘iainimj-houses.  There  is  also  a  ^reat  numher 
of  honksellers’  shops ;  and  1  read  in  the  papers  lonjr  lists  of  lMM»ks, 
newly  arrived  and  unpacked,  which  the  public  are  invited  to  inspect. 

‘  Wishinn  to  h(»riow  stnne  hooks,  to  while  away  the  lonj;  solitary 
luMirs  in  wliich  I  am  obliged  to  rest,  I  asked  for  a  circulatinj'  library, 
and  was  directed  to  the  only  one  in  the  ])lace.  I  had  to  ascend  a  steep 
staircase  —so  disj^ustinjily  dirty,  that  it  was  necessary  to  draw  my 
ilrapery  carefully  round  me  to  esca])e  pollution.  On  entering  a  large 
room,  unfurnished  except  with  hook-shelves,  I  hnind  several  men 
sitting  or  rather  sprawling  upon  chairs,  and  reading  the newspajiers.  M'he 
iMtllection  t»f  ImmiIvS  was  small  ;  hut  they  were  not  of  a  common  or  vulgar 
description.  I  found  some  of  the  best  modern  ]mhlications  in  French 
and  Hnglish.  MMie  man — gentleman  I  should  say,  for  all  are  gentle¬ 
men  here — wh(»  sttual  behind  the  counter,  neither  moved  his  hat  fnnn 
his  head,  nor  bowed  on  my  entrance,  nor  showed  any  ollicious  anxiety 
to  serve  tn*  oblige  ;  hut,  w  ith  this  want  of  w  hat  tee  Knglish  consider 
due  courtesy,  there  was  no  deficiency  of  real  civility — far  from  it, 
\\  hen  1  imjuired  on  w  hat  terms  I  might  have  some  books  to  read,  this 
gentleman  desired  1  would  take  any  hooks  I  pleased,  and  not  think 
about  j)ayment  or  deposit.  I  remonstrated,  and  represented  that  I  was 
a  stranger  at  an  inn — that  my  stay  was  uncertain,  iSic. ;  and  the  reply 
was,  that  from  a  lady  and  a  stranger  he  could  not  think  of  receiving 
remuneratiini  :  and  then  gave  himself  some  trouble  tt)  look  out  the 
laudxs  1  w  ished  for,  which  I  tocdv  away  with  me.  He  did  not  even 
ask  the  name  of  the  hotel  at  which  I  was  staying  ;  and  when  1  re¬ 
turned  the  hooks,  j^ersisted  in  declining  all  j)ayment  from  ‘a  hnly  and  a 


stranger.* 

‘  If  von  look  upon  the  map,  von  will  find  that  the  Detroit  Liver,  so 
called,  is  rather  a  strait  or  channel  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  from  one  to  two  or  three  miles,  dividing  the  Dritish  fnnn  the 
American  shore.  MMirongh  this  channel  all  tlie  waters  of  the  U]»per 
lakes,  Michigan,  Superior,  and  Ilunni,  come  pouring  dow  n  on  their 
way  to  the  (icean.  Ilere,  at  Detrtnt,  the  breadth  of  the  river  does  not 
exceed  a  mile.  A  pretty  little  steamer,  gaily  painted,  with  streamers 
flying,  and  shaded  by  an  awning,  is  contimially  passing  and  repassing 
from  shore  to  shore.  I  hav’e  sometimes  sat  in  this  ferry-boat  for  a 
couple  of  hours  t<>gether,  pleased  to  remain  still,  and  enjoy,  without 
exertion,  the  cool  air,  the  sjiarkling  redundant  waters,  and  green 
islands  : — amused,  meantime,  by  the  variety  and  conversation  of  the 
]Kissei'gcrs,  Ihiglish  emigrants,  and  I'rench  (’anadians  ;  brisk  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  dark,  sad-looking  Indians  folded  in  their  blankets ;  farmers, 
st»»rekee])ers,  speculators  in  wheat  ;  artisans  ;  trim  girls  with  black 
eyes  and  short  petticoats,  speaking  a  Norman  ]»atois,  and  bringing 
baskets  of  fruit  to  the  Detroit  market;  over-dressed, long- w'nisted,  dum- 
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Christians,  not  the  heathens*  inaptitude  for  civilization,  reduce 
Indians  to  a  state  of  ruin  and  wretchedness,  which  is  far  worse 
than  harharisni.  Her  own  rash  conclusion  ai^ainst  the  possibility 
of  their  ever  attaining  civilization,  by  no  means  weakens  the  force 
of  her  excellent  narrative.  The  examples  are  common  of  those 
who  see  particular  incidents  clearly,  and  describe  them  well, 
whilst  they  fail  in  taking  in  the  whole  of  a  complex  (piestion ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  Indian  facts  will  please,  although  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  philosophy  must  be  rejected  :  her  Indian  stories  will  be 
read  with  delight,  although  the  work  is  by  no  means  improved  by 
a  few  sentiments,  that  will  find  favour  only  among  the  members 
of  the  Indian  department — a  soit  of  petty  Colonial  Office  in 
Canada. 

Mrs.  Jameson  was  singularly  fortunate  in  her  opportunities  of 
observing  the  Indians.  At  setting  out  uj)on  her  principal  excur¬ 
sions,  she  beeame  personally  ac(piainted  with  a  remarkable  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  remarkable  native  family,  into  which  she  was  ultimately 
ado|)ted  after  the  Indian  fashion.  ’I'his  was  the  wife  of  a 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  M* Murray,  by  whose 
attention,  another  member  of  their  family,  Mrs.  M‘M array’s 
sister,  married  to  the  well-known  and  scientific  American, 
Seliooleraft,  was  prepared  to  receive  Mrs.  .lameson,  with  a  refined 
liosj)itality,  justly  repaid  by  our  traveller’s  warm  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  The  two  sisters,  and  their  children,  their  brother,  the  in- 


torpretcr,  arc  charming  Indian  studies  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  to  which 
a  gem  ral  reference  only  can  be  made.  Hut  it  is  im|)ossible  to 
pass  by  lightly  their  mother^  who  is  ‘  celebrated  for  her  traditional 


‘  lore,  and  her  poetical  and  inventive  faculties,  inherited  from  her 
‘  fatlicr,  \\’aub-()jet*g,  the  greatest  |)oet  and  story-teller,  as  well 
‘as  the  greatest  warrior,  of  his  tribe.’  (vol.  iii.  j).  S7.) 


Some  of  the  traditions  of  this  tribe,  the  ('hipj)eways,  are  intro 
duced  into  the  narrative,  from  Mrs.  Schoolcraft’s  translation. 


Mrs.  Jameson  visited  that  tribe  at  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  be¬ 
tween  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoolcraft; 
and  her  descri|)tion  of  what  she  witnessed,  cannot  fail  of  impressing 
the  reader  with  the  conviction,  that  it  is  sad  blundering  in  Chris¬ 
tian  governments  to  subject  such  a  race,  to  a  system  of  manage¬ 
ment,  that  destroys  the  eiements  of  civilization. 

J  his  respectable  mother  of  the  family,  was  the  widow  of  an 
Irish  fur-trader,  Mr.  Johnston,  to  whom  her  father,  Waub-Ojeeg, 
had  given  her  ‘  aftcT  making  him  swear  that  he  would  take  her 
‘as  his  wife,  accordiiig  to  the  law  of  the  white  man,  till  death,* 
(vol.  iii.  p.  211.)  Mr.  Johnston  was  prosperous;  and  his  Indian 
wife  lived  happily  with  him  for  thirty-six  years,  till  he  died  in 
IH28,  leaving  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  lie  adhered  to  the 
1‘mglish  in  the  last  war  of  1812,  and  lost  much  property  without 
obUuiiing  auy  indemnity.  At  the  |)eac(‘  v'f  ma<le  over  the  coiiii' 
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try  of  tliis  tribe  to  the  Tnited  States;  and  recently,  the  C'hippo- 
ways  ceded  an  immense  country  to  their  government ;  biitalar^re 
tract  is  rcsn  vcd  to  ^Irs.  Johnston,  who  makes  more  than  Ihtonlhji 
of  sujifar  in  a  year.  ‘Her  talents,’  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  ‘her 
‘  eneru^y,  activity,  and  streiiii^th  of  mind,  and  her  skill  in  all  the 
‘domestic  avocations  of  the  Indian  women,  have  maintained 
*  comfort  and  plenty  within  her  dwcdlin^,  in  s])ite  of  the  losses 
‘  sustained  by  her  husband  ;  while  her  descent  from  the  blood  of 
‘  their  ancient  chiefs,  renders  her  an  object  of  veneration 

‘amon^  the  Indians.^ 

'I'he  followiini^  extract  presents  Mrs.  Jameson’s  first  interviews 
with  these  nntamcahle  j)euple. 


‘  One  of  tlie  gratifications  I  had  anticipated  in  coiniiiij:  hither — iny 
stronj^est  indiiccineiit  j»erhaps — was  an  introduction  to  the  mother  of 
iny  two  friends,  of  whom  her  children  so  delii^hted  to  speak,  and  t»f 
wlimn  I  had  heard  much  from  other  sources.  A  woman  of  pure  Indian 
blood,  of  a  race  celebrated  in  these  rej^ions  as  warriors  and  chiefs  fnnn 
generation  to  <xeneratitm,  who  had  never  resided  within  the  jnde  of  what 
we  call  civilized  life,  whose  habits  and  manners,  were  those  td'  a  ij;enuine 
Indian  squaw,  and  whose  talents  and  domestic  virtues  commanded  the 
highest  respect,  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  an  (d»ject  of  the  deepe^t  in¬ 
terest  to  me.  1  observed  that  not  only  her  own  children,  hut  her  iwu 
sons-in-law,  Mr.  .M ‘Murray  and  IMr.  Sclnxdcraft,  Ixdh  educated  in 
^tHul  s4H*iety,  the  one  a  clerjiyman,  and  the  other  a  man  of  science  and 
literature,  loidvcd  up  to  this  remarkable  woman  with  sentiments  of  af¬ 
fect  itui  and  veneration. 

As  soon,  then,  as  I  was  a  little  refreshed  after  my  two  nights  on  the 
lake,  and  my  battles  with  the  mnscpiitoes,  we  ]>adilled  over  the  river 
to  dine  with  31  rs.  Jcduiston  :  she  resides  in  a  laruie  lo‘»-hoii.'e  close 
nptin  the  sln»re ;  there  is  a  little  portico  in  front  with  seals,  and  the 
interior  is  most  ctnnfortahle.  The  old  lady  herself  is  rather  large  in 
person,  with  the  strongest  marked  Indian  features,  a  countenance  open, 
iKMievident,  and  intelligent,  and  a  manner  perfectly  easv — simple,  yet 
with  something  of  motherly  dignity,  becoming  the  head  of  her  large 
tamily.  She  received  me  most  alfectiouatelv,  and  we  entered  into 
conversatimi — Mrs.  Sclnudcraft,  who  looked  all  animation  and  happi¬ 
ness,  acting  as  interpreter.  Mrs.  J(duiston  speaks  no  Kuglish,  hut 
can  understand  it  a  little,  ami  the  (’anadian  French  still  better  ;  hut 
in  her  own  language  she  is  ehxpient,  and  her  voice,  like  that  of  her 
|H*t»ple,  hnv  and  musical  ;  many  kind  words  were  exchanged,  and  when 
1  saiil  anything  that  pleased  her,  she  laughed  softly  like  a  child.  1 
n as  not  well,  and  much  fevered,  and  1  remeudKT  slie  took  me  in  her 
anus,  laid  me  down  un  a  couch,  and  began  to  rub  my  feet,  soothing  and 
laressing  me.  She  called  me  Nindannis,  daughter,  and  I  called  her 
Xivngai,  mother,  (tluaigh  how  ditferent  from  nw  own  fair  mother,  I 
thought,  as  1  h»uketl  up  gratefully  in  her  dark  Indian  face  !)  She  stt 
lH‘fi»re  us  the  best  dressed  and  best  served  dinner  I  had  seen  since  I 
left  Toronto,  and  prodded  at  her  table,  and  did  the  honours  of  her 
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house*  with  unembarrassed,  unaffected  propriety,  IMv  attempts  to 
s|)eak  Indian,  citused,  of  course,  considerable  amusement  ;  if  I  do  not 
make  progress,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  teaching  and  teachers. 

After  dinner,  we  took  a  walk  to  visit  51  rs.  Johnston’s  bn». 
ther.  Wayish,ky,  whose  wigwam  is  at  a  little  distance,  on  the  verge  of 
the  buriai-ground.  The  lodge  is  of  the  genuine  Chip]>ewa  form,  like 
an  egg  cut  in  half  lengthways.  It  is  formed  of  poles  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  bent  over  at  toj>,  strengthened  with  a  few  wattles  and 
hoards  ;  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  mats,  birch-hark,  and  skins  ;  a 
large  blanket  formed  the  door  or  curtain,  which  was  not  ungracefully 
humped  aside.  \Vayish,ky,  being  a  great  man,  has  also  a  smaller  lodge 
hard  by,  which  serves  as  a  storehouse  and  kitchen. 

llude  as  was  the  exterior  of  Wayish,ky’s  hut,  the  interior  presented 
every  appearance  of  comfort,  and  even  tlcganccy  according  to  the  In¬ 
dian  notions  of  both.  It  formed  a  good-sized  room  :  a  raised  couch 
ran  all  round  like  a  Turkish  divan,  serving  both  for  seats  and  beds, 
and  covered  with  very  soft  and  beautiful  matting,  of  various  cadours 
and  patterns.  The  chests  and  baskets  (»f  hirch-hark,  containing  the 
family  wardrobe  and  property  ;  the  rifles,  the  hunting  and  fishing 
tackle,  were  stowed  away  all  round  very  tidily  ;  I  observed  a  coffee- 
mill  nailed  U])  t(*  one  of  the  j)0sts  or  stakes;  the  fftior  was  trodden  down 
hard  and  perfectly  clean,  and  there  was  a  ]dace  for  a  tire  in  the  middle  : 
there  was  no  window,  hut  quite  sufficient  light  and  air  wt*n*  adinittiMl 
through  the  door,  and  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof.  There  was  no 
dis.agreeahle  smell,  and  everything  looked  neat  and  clean.  \\\*  found 
Wayish,ky  and  his  wife,  and  three  of  their  children  seated  in  the  lodge, 
and,  as  it  was  Sunday,  and  they  are  all  (’hristians,  mt  work  was  going 
forward.  ’I’hey  received  me  with  genuine  and  simple  politeness,  each 
taking  my  hand  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  and  some  words 
of  welcome  murmured  in  their  own  soft  language.  ^V\*  then  sat  down. 

The  conversation  became  very  lively  ;  and,  if  I  might  judge  from 
looks  and  tones,  very  affectionate,  I  sported  my  last  new  words  and 
])hrases  with  great  effect,  and  when  I  had  exhausted  my  vocabulary — 
which  was  very  soon — 1  amused  myself  with  hxddng  and  listening. 

Mrs.  Wayish,ky  (I  forget  her  j)roj)er  name)  must  have  been  a  very 
Ixantifnl  woman.  Thouuh  now  no  loimer  vonng,  and  the  mother 
twelve  children,  she  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Indian  women  I  have* 
yet  seen.  The  number  (T  her  children  is  remarkable,  for  in  general 
there  are  few  large  families  among  the  Indians.  Her  daughter, 
Zah.gah,see,ga,(piay,  i^t he  sun  beams  hreakhKj  throtujUa  cloud,)  is  a  very 
heantiful  girl,  with  eyes  that  are  a  warrant  for  her  poetical  name — slje 
is  about  sixteen.  Wayish,ky  himself,  is  a  grave,  dignified  nuin  about 
fifty.  lie  t<dd  me  that  his  eldest  son  had  gone  down  to  tin*  Mauifoolin 
Island,  to  rejnes(  ni  his  family,  and  receive  his  quota  of  ])resents.  Mis 
youngest  son  he  ha«l  sent  to  a  cxdlege  in  the  Tiiited  States,  to  lu*  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  learning  of  the  white  men.  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  \^hispered 
me  that  this  poor  boy  is  now  dying  of  cemsumption,  owing  to  tlu*  c»m. 
finoment  and  change  of  living,  and  that  the  parents  knew  it.  M  ayislijcv 
seemed  aware  that  we  were  alluding  to  his  son,  for  his  eye  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  rested  on  me,  and  such  an  expression  «d  keen  j^ain  came  snd- 
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clenly  over  liis  fine  c-ountonance,  it  was  as  if  a  knife  liad  struck  him, 
ami  1  really  felt  it  in  iny  heart,  and  sec  it  still  bef«»re  me— that  hK>k  of 
misery, — pp.  ltl«‘^ — ItHk 

'I'his  family  supplied  our  traveller  with  the  stories  already 
mentioned ;  and  we  ret^ret  to  be  unable  to  aflford  space  for  the 
Chippeway  sonp^  and  music  introduced  into  the  works  from  the 
sjime  intellii^ent  interpreters.  One  short  passage  w  ill  serve  as 
a  key  to  the  general  fanciful  character  ot  the  Indians, 

*  The  names  of  the  w  omen,*  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  ‘are  almost  always  de¬ 
rived  from  some  objects  or  appearances  in  nature,  generally  of  a  pleasing 
kind  ;  the  usual  termination  qua  or  qnayy  immediately  blending  witli  the 
original  signification, the  ideaof  womanhood.  Thus,  my  Indian  mother  is 
‘thegreen  prairie, '(woman).  Mrs. Schoolcraft’s  name, ()bah,bahm,w'a,wa- 
ge,zhe,go,cpij\,  signifies  literally,  the  ‘  sound  W’hich  the  stars  make 
rushing  through  the  sky,'  and  which  I  translate  into  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  ^Irs.  ^I‘Murray  is  ‘the  wild  rose:’  one  of  her  youngest 
sisters  is  Wall, bu,nung,o,(pia,  ‘the  morning  star*  (woman):  another  is 
()nns,ka,bu,go,cpia,  (the  w’oman  of)  ‘  the  red  leaf.’  ’ — p.  242. 

'riio  close  examination  of  the  people  that  can  produce  such  in¬ 
stances  of  elevation,  mental  and  material,  in  spite  of  all  the 
positive  evils  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  w’hites,  ought  surely  to 
have  impressed  our  lively  traveller  with  some  more  satisfactory 
opinion,  than  that  they  are  an  ‘  unbnneable  race,’  and  by  their 
nature  doomed  to  destruction.  Mrs.  Jiuneson  reproves  the  good 
men  in  Kngland,  who  take  a  warm  interest  in  their  welfare,  with 
no  small  severity,  for  their  unreasonable  expectations;  and  she 
exjiresses  a  wish  that  such  persons  could  see  what  she  has  wit¬ 
nessed,  when  she  thinks  they  would  agree  with  her.  Ilut  what 
if  the  benevolent  men  at  home  mnr,  have  had  ocular  experience  of 
such  scenes  as  she  describes — and  stili  differ?  It  is  in  fact,  pro¬ 
bable,  that  not  a  single  society,  missionary  or  lay,  has  ever  existed 
without  numbering  among  the  ablest  and  most  active  members, 
individuals  who  have  lived  among  coloured  tribes.  W  ithout 
crowding  our  pages  w  ith  a  catalogue  of  names,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  Dr.  Stuart,  and  the  late  Zachary  Macauley,  may  be  set 
down  as  represenUitives  ot  both  denominations  ;  and  W’c  much 
doubt,  whether  in  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  benevolent  are 
not  at  this  moment,  beyond  all  eomparison,  better  prepared  than 
ever,  to  meet  its  dirticulties.  They  err,  indeed,  on  another  head, 
but  here  they  go  along  with  ^Irs.  Jameson.  She  praises  the  po- 
vernnuuf,  Ihuf  trust  it.  She  considers  it  W’ise  to  remove  the 
Indians  Irom  contact  with  the  w’hites.  They  are  seeking  how’  to 
pre\ent  their  contact,  which  is  unatbiinable,  and  neglecting 
nmans  at  our  command  to  make  it  useful.  She  omits  all  mention 
o  the  neglect  of  the  government,  as  to  the  daily  injustice  of  our 
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— such  as  tliat  of  oaths,  by  which  nine  Indians  in  ton  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  courts  of  justice.  She  hardy  mentions  the  scanda¬ 
lous  disrei»ard  of  the  prayers  of  the  Indians  for  titles  to  their 
lands.  She  imputes  to  the  Indian  character,  the  failure  of  the 
plans  of  government,  tvhicli  she  states  has  done  every  thiny  that 
can  he  done,  for  their  protection.  The  benevedent  in  Kn^land  do 
substantially  the  same  as  all  this;  and  whilst  Mrs.  Jameson  writes 
an  apology  for  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  and  the  Canada  Indian  Dcjiart- 
inent  for  the  Manitoolin  Island  scheme  of  exportations,  the  be¬ 
nevolent  in  England,  who  know  its  monstrous  evil  well,  op|)ose  it 
with  a  feebleness,  that  looks  almost  like  a  design  to  shelter  the 
(\»lonial  Office  at  home,  which  is  its  real  parent. 

Hut  justice  cannot  be  done  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  inciden¬ 
tally;  tind  Mrs.  Jameson’s  lively  and  clever  volumes  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  upon  a  better  occasion  for  discussing  it  thoroughly. 
In  tiiking  leave  of  her  now,  it  may  be  added  without  impropriety 
that  her  merit  w’ould  not  have  been  the  less  willingly  recognized, 
had  the  honored  name  of  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  been  remem¬ 
bered,  when  she  penned  the  remark,  that  no  Kuroj>ean  woman 
has  had,  or  recorded  similar  relations  to  her  own,  with  Indian 
tribes,  (vol.  i.  preface  vi.)  That  agreeable  writer  died  last  au¬ 
tumn,  at  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-three,  and  the  loss  w  ill  be 
great,  if  more  memorials  be  not  preserved  of  her  early  life  among 
the  Indians  of  North  AmericJi.  The  invaluable  details  ])ublishetl 
by  herself  in  The  American  Lady,  cannot  have  escaped  thenotiee 
of  Mrs.  Jameson;  and  she  might  have  found  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  annals  of  Eliot,  ‘  the  Indian  Apostle,’  exaetly  the  examples 
which  Mrs.  Jameson  admits  she  is  unactpiaintcd  with,  of  Indians 
who  have  adopted  onr  civilization,  without  Jindina  it  the  immediate 
precursor  of  disease  and  death  for  them,  Ks|>eeially  would  a 
due  perusal  of  the  American  Lady,  have  produced  a  conviction 
on  tlie  candid  mind  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  that  with  missionaries  like 
Hrainerd,  and  colonists  like  Schuyler,  of  Albany  to  both  of  whom 
Mrs.  Grant  does  full  justice,  and  with  a  system  of  yovernment, 
in  regard  to  aborigines,  such  as  Airs.  Grant’s  principles  lead  to, 
the  Indians  will  not  prove  after  all  to  be  tin  ‘  untameahle  race,^ 

The  earlier  part  of  her  w’ork — the  first  volume  especially — 
contains  several  disquisitions  on  German  literature,  and  other 
kindred  topics  to  which  our  sptice  forbids  more  than  this  passing 
notice.  Airs.  Jameson  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  Goethe,  and  her 
criticisms  on  his  productions,  and  on  those  of  his  German  con- 
temponiries,  are  tinctured  with  a  spirit,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  foreign  from  the  ev^angelical  temper  of  the  gospel.  The 
closing  sentence  of  the  following  paragraph,  is  as  defective  in 
good  Uiste,  as  it  is  abhorrent  from  the  feelings  of  genuine  piety. 

‘  (ifiat  and  worthy  of  all  gratituile  and  fame  were  tliose  men  w  l'o 
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Ii.ivi*  ihoir  lK*st  faoiiltios,  pouml  out  tlieir  host  hhMul,  for  ilu* 

cause  of  freedom,  for  the  land  they  called  their  own,  the  |»rinci])les 
they  espoused  ;  hut  •rreater  far,  and  more  worthy  of  gratitude,  and  of 
purer  and  more  eiidurinj;  fame,  the  very  few,  who  lived  not  for  an  ajxe, 
a  c«>nntry,  hut  for  all  ajies — tf»r  all  mankind  ;  who  did  not  live  to 
])reach  up  this  or  that  theory,  to  sustain  this  or  that  sect  or  ])arty,  to 
insist  on  this  or  that  truth,  hut  who  lived  to  work  out  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  pMul,  and  promote  the  progress  of  the  whole  human  race 
— to  kindle  within  the  individual  mind  the  light  which  is  true  free- 
d(»m,  or  leads  to  it.  Such  was  the  example  left  hy  Jesus  Christ — such 
a  man  was  Shakspearc — such  a  man  was  (lolHhe. — Yol,  i.  p. 

We  do  not  wonder,  after  reading  this  passage,  at  the  terms  in 
which  Mrs.  .Taineson  occasionally  refers  to  ‘  the  love  feasts  ’  and 
‘camp  meetings  ’  of  the  Methodists  in  Upper  Canada.  That 
(here  is  much  which  is  enthusiastic  and  extravagant  in  these 
meetings,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  believe;  still  it  remains  to  he 
decided  whether  they  are  not  in  the  main,  adaj)ted  to  the 
existing  state  of  society,  and  whether,  as  a  whole,  their  elTects 
are  not  beneticial.  d'o  judge  of  the  fitness  of  such  an  agency,  hy 
the  standard  of  Knglish  society,  is  in  the  last  degree  iinphiloso- 
|ddcal,  and  augurs  a  predetermination  unfavorable  to  the  candor 
of  him  who  does  so.  liCt  the  intelligence  of  the  Canadian  poj)u- 
lation  advance,  and  the  means  of  religious  culture  will  exhibit  a 
proportionate  im|>rovement.  The  excitement  which  was  needful 
tn  the  child  will  be  succeeded  by  the  more  sober  and  rational 
exercises  of  manhood. 


An.  \'Il.  Ixnnains  oj  th  '  late  Ixn'.Jolm  Marlin,  D.l).,  Miuisivr  of 
kirhahhj  :  consist inif  of  Sermons,  Dssai/s,  and  Letters.  W  itha  Me 
nmir.  Lomhni  :  Hamilton  and  Co.  ;  and  \isbet  and  Co. 

Martin  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  and  exem|>lar\ 

,  ,  \»'huster  of  the  gospel,  in  the  Scottish  Established  Church. 
'There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  his  life,  except  the  super¬ 
iority  in  learning  wliich  he  evinced  over  his  compeers  in  his 
early  days,  but  which  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have  been  ripened  into 
any  corresponding  ]>:e-eminence  in  later  life.  His  excellencies 
as  a  clergyman  were  undoubtedly  conspicuous.  Two  of  these 
in  particular  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  sUite  the  first  was,  his 
general  correctness  and  soundness  ot  doctrine ;  iind  the  second, 
his  concern  to  |>romote  spiritual  religion  in  the  several  members 
id  his  dock.  \\  e  have  no  doubt  the  labors  of  so  wise  and  good  a 
man  must  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  his  parishioners,  es- 
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pecially  wlieii  we  consider  tliat  the  period  of  his  active  ministry 
was  one  in  which  such  men  were  not  abundant  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  very  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  lie 
speaks  of  the  arduous" duties  he  had  to  dischar«;e,  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  communion,  that  this  was  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiitstical  system  of  that  establishment,  which  rested  with  a 
g^llin^  severity  upon  his  shoulders.  I\)r  example,  a  friend  says 
of  him : — 

‘  In  his  examination  and  preparation  of  younjr  communicants,  he 
was  more  pains-taking  than  any  one  I  know,  or  ever  lieard  of.  In  a 
letter  I  have  lying  by  me,  he  says, — ‘  For  five  weeks  ])ast,  and  esjie- 
cially  for  the  two  last,  I  have  been  much  taken  u])  with  my  young 
people  ;  at  least  six  hours  ev’cry  day  in  the  week,  and  often  more. 
Every  time  the  Lord's  supper  comes  round,  I  think  I  will  try  to  abridge 
iny  course  of  examination  ;  hut  when  I  come  to  try,  I  cannot  tind  a 
way  to  leave  out  any  part  of  it.  The  Lord  he  the  teacher  of  them  all!’ 
In  another,  he  thus  writes:  'My  time  has  been  and  is  so  much  taken  up 
at  present  with  labouring  to  infuse  some  knowledge  and  feeling  of  divine 
things  into  dull  minds  and  slow  hearts,  that  I  have  no  leisure  to  write  to 
you  or  any  one,  as  I  wish.  O!  what  ])oor  inetheient  instruments  we  are, 
when  we  do  our  best !  Even  the  silliest  soul  has  in  it  a  ])ower  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  divine  truth,  which  our  utmost  efforts  cannot  overcome,  fill 
the  great  spiritual  Teacher  turn  the  heart,  and  open  the  understanding. 
How  often  have  I  been  led  to  supplicate  his  turning  and  opening 
power !'  Hardly  any  part  of  his  duty  seemed  to  interest  him  so  much 
as  this.  lie  felt  that  he  had  then  an  opp(»rtunity  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  these  inen.bers  of  his  dock,  wliicli  he  might  never  en- 
jt»y  again,  and  aii  opportunity  of  instructing  tliem,  mori*  favorable  than 
was  ever  likely  afterwards  to  be  presented.  'I’liis  led  him  tt»  be  very 
minute,  and  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  very  strict  in  his  examinations. 
And  oh,  htov  he  rejoiced,  when  he  either  met  with  a  candidate  already 
well  instructed  in  divine  truth,  and  seeming  to  feel  its  power,  when 
it  pleased  God  to  bless  his  labors  to  that  eflect !  ’ — p.  27. 


Hut  the  system  is  surely  erroneous,  which  induced  all  these 
young  people  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  a  fcllowshi|>, 
which  the  conscientious  minister  felt  they  were  not  fit  to  enjoy, 
nor  able  to  appreciate  ;  and  the  fitness  for  which  he  equally  felt 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  impart.  A  great  in  jury  could  not  but  result 
cither  from  repulsing  them  away  from  that  privilege  wliich  thelawand 
customs  of  their  country,  had  buight  them  to  expect  as  a  birth-right 
at  a  given  age,  or  from  prematurely  passing  them  on  to  that  privilege 
for  which  they  were  wholly  disqualified,  by  the  want  of  spiritual 
discernment.  We  will  not,  however,  enlarge  iqion  a  practical 
evil,  which  we  know  mjiiiy  of  the  most  spiritual  Jind  conscientious 
men  in  the  C'hiirch  of  Scotland,  inwardly  deplore ;  but  whicli 
their  most  zealous  endeavours  can  only  very  iinperfi’ctly  remedy. 
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Ot  Dr.  Martin’s  Sermons,  ten  of  which  arc  inclutled  in  the 
volnnie,  we  can  speak  witli  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as 
able  and  impressive  elucidations  of  divine  truth.  The  style  Is 
neat  and  chaste,  well  adapted  to  mixed  audiences,  and  generally 
within  the  comprehension  of  every  ^rade  of  capacity.  The  only, 
or  at  least,  the  principal  defect,  is  too  ^reat  uniformity.  Sermons 
should  have  occasional  chaiiires  of  manner  and  thought, — turns 
and  appeals  adapted  to  (|uicken  the  attentive,  and  arrest  the  inat¬ 
tentive.  \\  c  may  be  permitted  to  make  one  short  extract,  which 
forms  the  close  ot  a  very  able  sermon  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 


‘  Have  we  succeeded  in  attempting  to  deepen  your  impressions  of 
the  greatness  and  severity  of  the  sufferings  of  your  Lord?  May  wc 
hope  that  these  impressions  are  not  only  more  lively  for  the  time,  hut 
shall  be  more  powerful  and  abiding  hereafter?  Then  is  our  object 
gained  ;  and  ytui  will  suffer  willingly  the  \vord  of  exhortation,  while 
we  remind  you  that  the  greater  his  agonies  and  sorrows  w'ere,  the 
greater  w  as  the  generosity  of  the  love  which  prompted  him  to  under¬ 
take  and  to  endure  for  you  ;  and  while  w  e  ask  you,  if  he  be  not  worthy 
of  all  your  hearts,  and  if  his  generosity  do  not  justly  claim  the  most 
grateful  return.  Intinitely  more  worthy,  surely,  is  he  of  your  supreme 
affection,  than  all  the  earthly  vanities,  and  transitory  gains  or  joys, 
that  dispute  with  him  the  empire  of  our  minds;  and  which  so  oft, 
alas!  receive  a  Immage  incompatible  with  what  w’e  owe  to  him.  Let 
us,  w  hen  we  review'  our  past  lives,  and  the  past  habits  of  (Uir  souls,  he 
eovered  with  shame  to  think  that  we  have  so  unworthily  requited  the 
Lord  our  Saviour.  W'e  have  not  felt  his  love,  we  are  destitute  of  true 
gratitude  tor  it,  if  it  does  m»t  make  sin  (kUous  to  us,  and  cause  us  to 
lament  that  we  have  sinned  so  often  and  so  much.  Knowledge  «>f  his 
love,  w  ith  the  love  to  him  thereby  pnaluced,  forms  the  most  powerful 
:iiul  copious  smiree  of  true  rejumtance.  That  man  has  never  yet 
rightly  seen  the  evil  of  sins,  w  ho  has  not  looked  on  them  as  the  cause 
ot  Kmmanuers  matchless  sorrows  ;  and  he  has  not  yet  truly  forsaken 
them,  who  has  not  been  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ. 

.\nd  is  not  that  love,  tmi,  the  most  potent  spring  of  Christian  ohe- 
diiMiee  ?  Shall  we  dare  to  grudge  any  return  that  may  he  recpiired  for 
such  tenderness  of  juty',  such  devotedness  to  our  interests,  such  zeal 
tor  mir  salvation,  as  made  the  Son  of  («od  m»t  oidy  willing  to  work  all 
righteousness  for  us,  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  to  carry  all  our  sor¬ 
rows,  and  suffer  under  all  our  sins  ?  Shall  we  not  ascribe  to  him,  w  ith 
angels  around  the  throne,  ‘  all  pmver,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  ?  *  Whatever  we  t>os- 
sess,  shall  we  not  account  it  his,  who  hath  redeemed  ourselves?  M  liat- 
ever  we  can  (h»,  shall  we  not  do  it  to  his  j)raise,  who  hath  rescued  us 
tnun  everlasting  shame,  and  given  us  a  lively  hope  of  the  glory  that 
fades  not  away  ?  ’  ’ — p.  tit),  \e. 


Leside.s  the  sermons,  the  volume  eoiitains  six  Kssays,  with  tin' 
hist  ol  which,  h(*ing  on  a  somewhat  singular  subject,  and  not  at 
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all  ailciilateil  to  accomplish  the  end  the  Author  had  in  view,  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  quarrel,  if  the  subject  itself  were  not  too 
trivial  to  engai^e  our  reader’s  attention.  It  is  entitled,  ‘  On  the 
‘application  of  the  epithet to  ministers  of  the  gospel.’ 
Dr.  M.  undertiikes  to  defend  the  use  of  the  term  on  Scriptural 
ground.  But,  though  he  cites  every  passage  of  importance,  where 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  recommended  to  honor  and  affection, 
lie  utterly  fails  to  produce  any  instance  in  which  the  fii*st  Christian 
advocates  either  gave  or  received  any  })rofessional  title  of  rever¬ 
ence,  beyond  that  which  denominated  their  olfice.  The  origin  of 
the  cognomen  is  enough  to  discredit  its  use,  in  every  sense,  sjivc 
that  of  just  designating  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  were 
(jiiite  as  well  that  it  should  be  laid  aside,  and  perhaps  better  for 
the  interests  of  Christian  simplicity  and  truth.  Yet,  when  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  assumj)tion  of  superior  sanctity  or  au¬ 
thority,  its  use  is  perfectly  harmless.  The  present  age  is  not 
likely  to  show  too  much  respect  and  affection  for  its  religious 
teachers.  In  many  instances,  an  increase  of  these  would  be  no 
injury  to  either  party.  Of  the  other  Essays,  we  cannot  but  speak 
with  commendation.  There  is  an  admirable  one  on  Jacob 
wrestling  at  Peniel,  and  also  another  long  and  elaborate  one  on 
Faith.  An  Essay  on  Personal  Flxperience  in  Sickness,  and  three 
Sermons  on  Affliction,  are  all  replete  with  suitable  reflections  and 
admonitions.  The  Author  w’as  well  qualified  to  administer  con¬ 
solation  to  sufferers,  having  been  himself  long  deeply  afflicted. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of 
this  volume,  and  cordially  recommend  it,  i\s  full  of  judicious  and 
scriptural  instruction. 


Art.VMII.  First  and  Second  Rejmrts  of  His  MajvMifs  Commissioners 
onCriminal  Law,  Ordered  to  he  Vrinti'dyJnlif,  IbJ  1,  andJum\  lH3fi  ; 
and  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  onCriminal  Law  [Juvenile 
Ojl'enders^,  Ordered  to  he  Printed^ 

*2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Statutes,  7  Wil.  /  V,  and  1  Vic.  By 
Humphry  W.  Wooluycii,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  U»37. 
]\  I  ax  well. 

I  N  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  ever  published, — the  ‘  Spirit  of  Laws,' — surprised  and 
enlightened  the  world.  Based  on  a  fanciful  theory,  to  which 
facts  are  too  often  made  to  bend,  it  nevertheless  contains  many 
philosophical  views  and  suggestions, — and  being  written  in  a  p«)- 
pular  and  interesting  style,  it  attuned  a  celebrity  which  was  ot 
considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  improvement  in  jurisprudence. 


I 
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Ill  Ills  niiilli  chapter,  the  enliujlitened  author  coiniuents  on  (hr 
severity  of  punishineiits  in  different  governments,  and  points  out 
that  ‘  in  states  where  the  government  is  moderate,  a  ^ood  leps- 

*  lator  is  less  hent  upon  punishhif/  than  prevvntimj  crimes, — he  is 
‘  more  intent  upon  inspirinj^  trood  morals  tlian  inflicting  penalties.’ 
Ami  in  his  twelfth  ehajiter,  on  the  ‘  Power  ot  l^unishments,’  he 
says,  that  ‘  mankind  must  not  he  governed  with  too  much  sever- 
‘itv, — we  onjj^ht  to  make  a  prudent  use  ot  the  means  which  na- 
Mure  has  ^iven  ns  to  conduct  them.  It  we  inquire  into  the 

*  cause  of  all  human  corruptions,  we  shall  tind  that  they  proceed 
‘from  the  imjtunitfi  of  crimiunlsi^  and  not  from  the  moderation  ol 
‘punishment.'  lie  pursues  the  suhjeet  in  the  tollowin^  ehapter, 
and  points  out  the  inelhcacy  of  excessive  punishments,  as  exeni- 
plitied  hy  Jaj)an, — and  in  tlie  sixteenth,  estahlislies  tliat  ‘  there 
‘should  he  a  certain  jtroporfion  in  punishments.’ 

'Pile  nohle  work  of  Montesquieu  was  followed  hy  a  treatise 
especially  directed  to  the  subject  on  which  he  had  only  hestowed 
a  partial  notice.  The  ‘  Kssay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments  ’  ot 
the  Manjnis  Heccaria,  was  puhlished  in  IThT,  and  excited  the 
most  lively  interest  in  Europe.*  The  object  of  the  philosoj)hical 
writer  is  best  explained  hy  his  concludinp^  sentence,  where  he 
sums  up  the  positions  he  endeavoured,  and  most  successtully,  to 
esadilish.  ‘  I'rom  what  1  have  written,  results  the  followin<^  ii;e- 
‘  neral  theoiem,  of  considerable  utility,  though  not  conlorniahle 
‘  to  custom,  the  common  legislator  of  nations.  That  a  punish- 
‘  inent  may  not  he  an  act  of  violence,  of  one  or  of  many  aujainst  a 
‘  private  member  of  society,  it  should  be  public,  immediate  and 

*  neeessart/, — the  best  jtossible  in  the  case  given, — projmrtioned  to 
‘  the  crime,  and  determined  bp  the  laws' 

A  tew  years  more  elapsed,  and  a  third  philosophical  writer  on 
jurisprudence  arose, — of  whom  Lord  Brougham  observes, f  that 
‘  he,  who  of  all  writers  before  Bentham,  comes  nearest  to  the 
‘  character  ot  a  legal  philosopher,  exposed,  with  the  happiest 

*  effect,  the  tolly  as  well  as  cruelty,  of  severe  penal  inflictions.’ 
1  his  was  Pilangieri,  whose  famous  work  on  the  ‘  Science  ot 
‘  Legislation,*  was  completed  in  the  year  1789.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Naples,  \  enice,  Florence,  Milan,  &c.,  and  translated  into 
iTonch,  German,  and  Spanish,  and  twice  into  English.  In  his 
ehwiiicnt  and  masterly  introduction,  wherein  he  points  out  the 
gnidual  progress  ot  Europe  trom  the  barbarous  ages  to  the  period 


atls,  in  tiis  Hritt.,  says  tliat  witliin  cigljlccu  inontlis  of  its 

|'nl»liratinii,  six  (  (litious  of  tlio  Italian  wore  I'ajjcrlv  bought  uj»,  and  it  is  coin- 
that  it  lias  sinrt'  i^oiu*  tlirongh  fifty  editions  and  translations. 

In  iho  iiil rodiu't ion  t»»  liis  speeeli  t>n  haw  i\t*forin, — vol.  ii.  1*.  -hU,  of  the 
ft  cent  edition  of  his  Sgcfehes. 
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at  whieli  Iio  was  writing,  and  the  necessity  of  complying  witli  the 
iiKTCiisiiig  demand  of  men  for  an  altered  system  of  legislation, 
adapted  to  their  enlarged  growth  of  understiinding,  he  thus  des¬ 
cribes  his  object :  ‘  The  glory  of  a  writer  is  to  prepare  useful  ma- 

‘  tcrials  for  those  who  rule . This  sacred  occupation 

‘belongs  to  the  philosophers,  the  ministers  of  truth . It 

‘is  truly  surprising  that  in  the  great  number  of  writers  who  have 
‘  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  some  have  only 
‘  treated  the  science  of  legislation  as  politicians,  others  merely  as 
‘  juris-consults ;  and  others  again  as  men  of  letters;  that  is,  each 
‘has  only  considered  one  part  of  the  immense  edifice,  while  many 
‘  of  them,  IIS  Montesquieu,  have  only  reasoned  on  things  as  they 
‘  are,  or  have  hecn^  without  examining  them  as  (hey  onyht  to  be ; 

‘  — no  one  has  yet  presented  a  complete  system  of  legislation,  and 
‘reduced  this  subject  to  a  fixed  science,  uniting  means  to  rules, 
‘and  theory  to  practice.  This  will  be  the  object  of  my  worh' 
That  noble  work  was  certainly  the  first  in  modern  Europe, 
wherein  the  science  of  legislation  is  proposed  to  be  treated  as  a 
wlKtlcy  upon  a  systematic  plan.  In  an  early  part  of  that  portion 
of  it,  which  treats  of  criminal  law,  he  happily  explains  the  objects 
of  punishment.*  ‘  Neither  vengeance  nor  expiation  of  the  crime, 
‘are  the  objects  of  punishment.  J  enyeance  is  a  ])assion, — and 
‘  from  that  the  laws  are  exempt.  Justice  does  not  resemble  those 
‘  deities  to  whom  cruel  men  immolate  human  victims  to  appease 
‘  their  fury.  The  laws,  when  they  punish,  have  before  their  eyes 
‘  not  the  guilty,  but  society^ — they  are  excited  by  the  public  inter- 
‘  e.s/,  and  not  by  personal  hate ; — they  seek  an  example  for  Ihe  fa- 
‘  ture^  7U)t  a  revcnye  for  the  past' 

lie  then  powerfully  treats  of  the  riyht  of  society  to  resort  to 
the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases  ;  but,  in  the  following 
chapter,  expounds  with  equal  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moderation  with  which  that  riglit  should  be  exercised.  He 
well  exposes  the  futility  and  injurious  conse(piences  of  too  severe 
punishments, — laying  down  as  ‘  a  general  rule,  that  a  tyrannical 
‘  law  cannot  subsist  among  a  free  people,  and  that  a  cruel  law  must 
‘  sooner  or  later  lose  its  force  among  a  feeling  people.’  After 
pointing  out  the  dift’erent  modes  by  which  punishment  shoidd  be 
inflicted,  he  lays  down  the  principle  which  should  regulate  the 
profmrtion  between  that  and  crime.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
follow  this  enlightened  author.  \Vc  have  referred  to  him  thus 
extensively  from  his  interesting  priority  in  the  noble  course  of 
criminal  and  jurisprudential  reform.  Ilis  two  first  volumes  were 
published  at  Naples  in  the  year  1780,  and  the  remaining  volumes 


'  'J'hc  cliapUr  is  s»»  l.cadid. 
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at  successive  intervals,  till.,  in  1789,  the  wliole  work  was  cora- 
])lete(l.  In  that  same  year,  Mr.  Bentham  sent  into  the  world  his 
justly  celebrated  ‘  Introduction  to  tlie  Principles  of  Alorals  and 
‘  Lejj^islation  which  after  havinj^  enjoyed  a  ^reat  popularity  on 
the  continent,  is  beginning  to  excite  considerable  attention  here; 
and  will  doubtless  become  more  and  more  known  through  the 
medium  of  the  cheaj)  edition  of  his  works,  now  ptussing  tlirongli 
the  press.**  The  year  1789  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  Trench  revolution, 
and  the  publication  of  the  works  on  Legislation  of  Filangieri  and 
Benthain.  In  it  were  events  transacted  which  will  vividly  show 
to  posterity  the  all-important  difterence  between  physical  force 
and  moral  power.  The  unhappy  slaves,  degraded  by  a  miserable 
superstition,  by  vexatious  and  petty  tyrannies,  and  by  the  rule  of 
a  court,  for  a  parallel  to  which,  we  are  driven  to  the  worst  of  the 
Caesars,  who  arose  to  revenge  insulted  nature,  afford  a  memorable 
lesson  to  mankind,  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  permanent  reforma¬ 
tion  from  the  sudden  outburst  of  ignorance,  and  how  little  is 
gained  hy  the  destruction  of  one  tyranny,  if  it  is  paid  for  by  the 
substitution  of  another.  Suffering  ignorance,  like  every  thing 
else  that  suffers  must,  of  course  excite  our  compassion, — but  the 
law  is  immutable  that  ‘  knowledge  is  power,’  and  ignorance  is 
weakness.  However,  those  who  lived  during  and  near  the  dread¬ 
ful  events  which  distracted  Kurope  in  1789,  may  be  inclined  to 
overrate  their  lasting  importance ;  the  future  historian  will  have 
to  refer  to  the  works  of  the  great  law  reformers  as  the  far  more 
prolific  seeds  of  enduring  and  valuable  fruits  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind,  and  therefore  as  objects  of  much  greater  interest  to 
the  eyes  of  posterity. 

Mr.  Benthain  devoted  a  large  portion  of  along  and  laborious 
life  to  the  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  and  injurious  effects  ot 
many  parts  of  our  legislative  and  judicial  systems;  and,  among 
Othi  'rs,  to  the  criminal  laws.  As  a  moral  philosopher,  we  confess 
he  does  not  stand  very  high  in  our  esteem, — we  think  him  deti- 
cient  in  many  cpialities  essential  to  that  august  character.  1  he 
subordinate  place  which  religion  evidently  holds  in  his  moral  sys¬ 
tem  and  reasonings,  is  (piite  enough  to  indispose  us  towards  them. 
But  in  practical  legislation,  in  the  laborious  and  what  to  most 
men  would  be,  the  tedious  scrutiny  of  existing  abuses,  in  the  un¬ 
wearied  exposure  of  inconsistency  in  our  laws,  and  a  daring  with¬ 
out  check,  and  before  him  without  precedent,  in  sifting  their  very 
foundations,  and  penetrating  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  temple  of  justice,  he  stands  perhaps  without  a  rival 
amongst  men.  lie  has  been  lately  described  by  one  who  knew 
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liini  well,*  and  we  sliall  transfer  the  vivid  picture  to  our  pajres. 

‘  To  the  performance  of  tlie  magnificent  task  which  he  had  set  be¬ 
fore  hiin,  this  great  man  brought  a  capacity,  of  which  it  is  saying 
‘  every  thing  to  affirm,  that  it  was  not  inadequate  to  so  migiity  a 
‘  labour.  Acute,  sagacious,  reflecting,  suspicious  to  a  fault  of  all 
‘  outward  appearances,  nor  ever  to  be  satisfied  without  the  most 
‘close-sifting,  unsparing  scrutiny ;  he  had  an  industry  which  no 
‘  excess  of  toil  could  weary,  and  applied  himself  with  an  unre- 
‘  initting  perseverance  to  master  every  minute  portion  of  each 
‘subject,  as  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  quickness  of  apprehension, 

‘  which  could,  at  a  glance,  become  acquainted  with  all  its  general 
features.  In  him  were  blended,  to  a  degree  perhaps  une(|ualled 
‘  in  any  other  philosopher,  the  love  and  appreciation  of  general 
^ principles^  with  the  avidity  for  minute  details;  the  power  of 
‘  embracing  and  following  out  general  views,  with  the  capacity 
‘  for  pursuing  each  one  of  numberless  particular  facts.’ . 

In  his  ‘  Ihinciples  of  Penal  Laws,’  Mr.  Hentham  has  parti¬ 
cularly  and  philosoj)hically  examined  the  subject  of  punishment, 
and  we  regret  that  onr  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  follow  him. 

His  writings  have  been  and  will  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to 
mankind.  riiey  will  form  the  mine  wherein  statesmen  are  to 
work,  for  the  ore  that  must  be  converted  to  the  uses  of  legislation, 
riiey  will  be  the  guide  of  future  senators,  as  their  author  was  the 
friend  and  preceptor  of  the  great  law  reformers  of  his  day.  Those 
eminent  men  did  not  disdain  to  admit  that  they  ‘sat  at  the  feet 
‘ of  (Tamaliel ; ’  not  even  he  who  stands  ‘first  and  foremost’  in 
the  illustrious  band,  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Homilly. 

'Diat  great  and  estimable  man,  whose  character  was  so  Jiappily 
eom|K)unded  of  qualities  which  at  once  excite  our  admiration  and 
win  our  love,  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude,  which  lie  is  sure  to 
receive,  of  that  posterity  for  whose  benefit  his  life  was  devoted  to 
incessant  labour  and  constant  sacrifice.  The  ignorant  contempt 
in  some  quarters,  and  the  neglect  too  frequent  in  others,  with 
which  his  philanthropic  exertions  were  met,  have  been  already 
succeeded  in  a  few  years,  by  a  grateful  homage  to  his  memory, 
which  will  only  be  rendered  by  the  lapse  of  time  wider  and 
greater.  Ilis  example  will  be  a  stimulus  to  all  future  exertion. 
It  will  teach  the  most  neglected  not  to  despair, — it  will  animate 
the  least  hopeful  to  a  faith, — in  the  final,  and  not  very  distant, 
victory  of  ‘  the  right.’  Whoso  has  truths  of  deep  importance  to 
mankind  to  utter,  but  fears  the  taunts  of  the  scorner, — or  whoso 
is  placed  in  the  more  arduous  postof  struggling  with  well-meaning, 
hut  ill-informed,  bigotry,  or  even  with  the  obstinate  adherents  ol 
profitable  abuses,  and  is  tempted  to  faint  in  his  course, — let  him 
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think  on  the  name  of  Hoinilly,  and  brace  himselt  for  that  fij/ht 
whose  ‘  victories  are  no  less  renowned,’  and  are  of  iar  greater 
value,  than  the  blood-stained  trophies  of  war  ! 

In  an  interesting  biography  of  this  great  practitioner  and  re¬ 
former  of  the  law,  MTitten  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Uoscoe,* 
(whose  early  loss  every  member  of  his  profession,  and  every  friend 
of.letters,  imist  deplore),  in  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Hritish  Law¬ 
yers, t  with  a  perfect  sympathy  for  the  great  character  and  en¬ 
lightened  object  of  Sir  JSamiiel,  the  writer  succinctly  and  feelingly 
sums  up  his  parliamenUiry  career.  He  did  not  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  till  after  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  the 
year  1806,  during  the  short  period  of  the  Whig  administration; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  some  (piestions 
which  were  then  brought  before  parliament,  as  that  of  the  Slave 
Trade  Abolition,  he  did  not  introduce  the  subject  which  afterwards 
formed  the  chief  |)ursuit  of  his  legislative  labours,  till  1808.  On 
the  18th  of  May,  in  that  year,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  wiis  in¬ 
flicted  for  the  oflence  of  privately  stealing  from  the  person,  which 
with  some  amendments  passed  into  a  law. 


‘  In  the  session  1010,’  says  !Mr.  Roscoe,’ J  ‘  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  humane  design,  to  soften  the  severity  of  the 

1»enal  Ciule,  introduced  three  hills  to  rej>eal  the  statutes,  10  and  11  \V. 

11. ,1*2  Ann,  and  24  (i.IL,  making  private  stealing  in  a  shop  of  goods /o 
the  X'alue  (f  fvc  shiUiiKjs  (! )  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  a  ves¬ 
sel  in  a  navigable  river,  pr()perty  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  co/;///// 
felonies.  His  speech  on  this  occasion,  he  afterwards  published,  with 
some  additions,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Observations  on  the  (’riminal  Law 
of  Knglaiul.*  Notwithstanding  the  able  arguments  with  which  Sir  S. 
Romilly  supp(»rted  the  principle  of  these  bills,  and  the  industry  with 
which  he  collected,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  expounded,  a  vast 
IhuIv  of  facts  in  contirmation  of  his  arguments,  all  the  bills  were,  lost; 
the  first  in  the  Lords,  and  the  second  in  the  Commons,  the  third  being 
postjwned,  and  at  length  withdrawn.  In  the  following  year,  however. 
Sir  S.  Romilly  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  through  two  bills  to 
alMilish  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  from  bleaching  grounds  ; 
and  in  1812,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Eliza- 
iH'th,  making  it  capital  in  soldiers  and  marines  to  be  found  wandering 
alMiut  the  realm  without  a  pass.  IMr.  Roscoe  afterwards  says,^ 
*  ithin  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Sir. 
Samuel  Romilly, jj  several  of  the  great  improvements  which  be  so  z.ea- 
lously  promoted,  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  statute  of  W\  HI., 


•  Son  of  William  Uoscoc,  of  Liverpool. 

^  T>r.  I.inlner's  Tabiiict  Cyclopaalla.— Hi(.s;rapbv. 

^  §  I*'  II  He  was  writitu;  in 
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iiiHictinjr  tlio  piiiiishinent  of  death,  for  the  offence  of  privately  stealiii*; 
in  a  shop,  to  the  value  of  five  sliilliiij^s,  '.vas  at  the  ctnninenceinent  of 
the  present  reijjn,  at  lenj^th  re])ealed,*  and  transportation  or  iinprison- 
inent  substituted,  though  the  House  of  Lords  had  rcjjeatedhj  r(jccted 
the  re/waling  statute.  The  statute  of  Geo.  II.,  niakinjr  it  capital  to  steal 
goods  to  tlie  value  of  forty  shillings,  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable 
river,  was  also  repealed  about  the  same  time,  and  trans])ortation  or  im¬ 
prisonment  substituted.f  IMore  recently  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen 
ill  a  dwelling-lumse  necessary  to  render  the  offence  capital,  has  been 
raised  from  forty  shillings  to  These  ameliorations  Sir  Samuel 

Uomillg  in  t  ain  endeavoured  to  ejlect.* . 

To  this  summary  of  Mr.  Uoscoe,  written  eight  years  ago,  we 
shall  add  tlie  recent  testimony  of  Sir  Samuers  literary  executor, 
Lord  Hrougliam,  who  says,§  ‘  The  manuscripts  which  he  left  were 
‘  numerous  and  important.  The  most  interesting  are  the  beauti- 
‘  ful  sketches  of  his  early  life,  and  his  journal.  Hut  his  comment- 
‘  aries  u|)on  subjects  connected  with  jurisprudence,  are  those  of 
‘  the  greatest  value,  for  theg  slum  that  most  of  the  reforms  of 
^trhieh  he  maintains  the  expediency^  hare  since  his  death  been 
^adopted  by  the  legislature^ — and  they  thus  form  a  powerful  rea- 
‘  son  for  adopting  those  others  which  he  recommends,  and  which 
‘  are  not  now  less  favoured  by  the  general  opinion  of  mankind, 

‘  than  were  the  former  class  at  the  early  period  when  he  wrote.’ 

The  useful  career  of  this  great  man  was  unhappily  brought  to 
a  close  (by  his  own  premature  termination  of  his  existence),  in 
October,  1818;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  criminal  code,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  That  distinguished 
person  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  valuable  useful  (jualitics  of 
Sir  Samuel ;  in  persevering  industry,  continuous  attention,  nay 
complete  devotion  to  bis  subject.  Hut  he  brought  into  the  con¬ 
test  a  fine  philosophical  range  of  thought,  highly  cultivated  facul¬ 
ties,  a  luminous  eloquence,  and  tenqierate  character.  Within 
six  months  after  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel,  viz.  in  March,  1819, 
Mackintosh  moved  for  a  select  committee,  ‘  to  take  into  consi- 
‘  deration  so  much  of  the  subject  (of  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
‘code)  as  related  to  capital  punishments  in  felonies;’  and  though 
opposed  by  the  whole  force  of  (lovernment,  succeeded  iii  carrying 
his  object  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  by  a  majority  of 
nineteen.  Mr.  Canning  described  his  speech  as  ‘combining 
‘  luminous  arrangement  and  powerful  argument  with  chaste  and 
‘temperate  eloquence.’  Sir  James  thus  described  his  object:  — 


•  1  a  IV.  c.  1 17,  and  4  G.  1 V.  c,  r>3,  7  and  H  G.  IV.  c.  20.  §.  1.5. 
t  4  G.  IV.  c.  .5.3.  X  i  ‘'0‘d  3  G.  IV.  c.  20.  §.  12. 

§  Spccchos,  vol.  iii.  p.  15.  Introduction  to  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Koinillyfni  (lie 
Charity  Commission. 
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‘  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  befal  a  country  when  tlie 
criminal  law  ami  the  virtuous  feelings  (►f  the  community  are  in  hostilitv 
to  each  other.  They  cannot  be  long  at  variance  without  injury  to  one, 
perhaps  to  both.  One  of  my  objects  is  to  approximate  (hem  ;  to  make 
good  men  the  anxious  supporters  of  the  criminal  la\v,  ami  to  restore,  if 
it  hjis  lK*en  injured,  that  zealous  attachment  to  the  law  in  general, 
which,  even  in  the  most  tempestuous  period  of  our  history,  has  distin¬ 
guished  the  people  of  England  among  the  nations  of  the  world.’ 

'I'he  progress  of  the  comniittco,  and  Sir  James’s  eonsecjueiu 
exertions,  are  well  described  by  his  son,  in  his  Life  of  his  father.^ 

‘  The  committee,  in  conducting  whose  inquiries  he  was  in  the  in¬ 
terval  much  occupied,  made  a  report  replete  with  valuable  suggestions, 
in  furtherance  of  the  re])eal  of  many  capital  punishments ;  and  six 
bills,  embodying  some  of  them,  were  at  an  early  period  of  the  next 
year  (May,  introduced  by  Sir  James.  The  organized  o])position 

of  (Tovernment  acting  with  more  effect  on  measures  of  detail,  of  these, 
three  only  eventually  became  laws  ;t  the  most  important  of  which 
repealed  the  capital  punishment  for  privately  stealing  in  sluqis.  As 
such,  they  remain  the  only  formal  memorials  of  labours,  of  which  they 
represent  the  perseverance  and  anxiety  as  inadequately  as  they  j)rohahlv 
do  the  ultimate  utility.  The  ^  mutilation  of  his  measures,’  of  which  he 
complained  at  the  moment,  did  not,  however,  cause  him  to  slacken  his 
exertions,  alive  as  he  was  to  the  duty,  while  steadily  keeping  in  view 
the  sum  of  the  demands  of  justice,  of  compounding,  as  occasions  in  the 
meanwhile  presented  themselves,  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  for  any 
dividend  that  was  forthcoming.  .  .  Of  the  measures,  which  had  Ihhmi 
lost,  he  selected  f«»r  the  experiment  of  a  second  attempt  in  the  next 
year,  that  which  ])roposod  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  crime  of  for  pert/,  but  with  tio  betted'  siieeess.  Having  again 
in  18*22,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  C’rown, 
extracted  a  pledge  from  the  House,  that  it  xvould  assent  to  a  general 
consideration  <ff  the  subject  in  the  next  session,  he  submitted  on  the 
‘ilst  May,  1823,  fi>r  its  approval, ’nine  resolutions,  embracing  an  out¬ 
line  of  most  of  his  proposed  amendments.  These,  if  carried,  wonhl 
have  taken  away  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  cases  of  tarcenj/  from 
ships,  from  dwelling-houses,  and  tm  navigable  rivers  ;  of  horse  and 
sheep- stealing,  of  fiwgery,  and  of  many  felonies  made  capital  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  particular  statutes,  such  as  the  *  marriage  ’  and  ‘  black 
acts,  substituting  transportation  and  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  lalunir,  in  its  ]>lace.  He  proposed,  also,  that  sentences  of  de.nth 
sho\dd  be  pronounced  on/y  in  the  cases  in  which  it  w’as  intended  by  the 
judge  that  they  should  be  carried  into  effect.  .  .  .  Though  not  com¬ 
prized  in  his  present  measure,  he  viewed  with  great  gratification  the 
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pro|x>se(l  alteration  in  practice  which  wonhl  assign  counsel  to  felons. 

.  .  To  tliese  resolutions,  thus  abstractedly  pro|H)sed,  he  failed  in 
obtaining  the  siinction  of  the  House.  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  lately  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  minister  of  the  Home  Department,  to  the  direction  of  the 
views  of  Government  on  these  matters,  moving  the  previous  tpiestion  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  he  objected  to  the  extent  to  which  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  j)rinciples  would  pledge  the  Legislature,  promising  on  his 
own  part,  some  measures  containing  some,  but  those  not  the  most  im- 
|)4irtant,  of  the  proposed  improvements.* 

Tlie  reform  of  the  criminal  code  thus  became  a  Government 
measure,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  many  useful  but  partial 
amendments.  Ilis  adhesion  to  the  cause  was  of  great  value  in 
disiirming  the  opposition  of  many  who  would  have  completely 
distrusted  any  suggestions  coming  from  the  (piarter  whence  all 
previous  attempts  had  proceeded.  lie  gave  his  countenance  to 
the  subject,  and  set  an  example  to  his  successors. 

In  IHr^i,  he  introduced  an  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending 
all  the  acts  relative  to  transportation  and  the  management  of  the 
hulks  (5  G.  IW  c.  84).  In  this  year  a  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Lushington,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
amending  and  consolidating  the  criminal  law  of  England.  In 
1825  Sir  Robert  Peel  Introduced  the  Jury  act  ((»  G.  IV.  c.  50), 
which  consolidates  and  amends  sixty-five  acts;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  brought  in  the  T  G.  l\.  c.  04,  for  improving  the  ad  ¬ 
ministration  of  tlie  criminal  law  in  many  important  particulars. 
Phis  act  defines  in  what  cases  a  person  may  be  admitted  to  bail  in 
felony;  requires  magistrates  to  Ud\0  depositions  in  misdemeanours 
as  well  as  felonies ;  simplifies  proceedings  against  accessories  ; 
j)rovides  for  the  trial  of  ofi'cnces  where  the  exact  locality  cannot 
be  ascertained  ;  simplifies  the  mode  of  describing  the  ownership 
of  proj)erty  in  all  cases;  regulates  costs  in  criminal  cases,  and  re¬ 
wards  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and  the  forms  of  indict¬ 
ments.  This  act  was  followed  in  the  next  session  by  five  very 
important  statutes  (the  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  31  chapters  of  the  7 
and  8  G.  IV).  The  first  of  these  paved  the  way  for  the  others,  by 
repealing  137  acts.  The  first  of  the  remaining  four  abolished 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  &c.,  the  second  consolidated  the  provisions 
of  former  sUitutes*  relative  to  larceny,  burglary,  embezzlement, 
breach  of  trust,  and  the  receipt  of  stolen  property  ;  the  third  re¬ 
lated  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  and  the  fourth  to  remedies 
against  the  hundrecL  In  the  year  1828,  Lord  Eansdowne  intro¬ 
duced  the  9  CL  I\  .  c.  31,  for  consolidating  the  stitutes  relative  to 
offences  against  the  person.  In  1830,  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced 
the  1 1  G.  IV.  and  I  W.  IV.  c.  (id,  for  reducing  into  one  act  all  such 
fijrgeries  as  were  to  continue  capital,  and  abolishing  inany  pre¬ 
vious  capital  punishments  for  forgery.  In  1832,  all  capital  |Uiiiish- 
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mcnts  under  the  Mint  acts  were  abolished  by  an  act  (brought  in 
by  Lord  Auckland)  which  consolidated  and  amended  the  statutes 
iigainst  ofl'ences  relatinj^  to  the  coin.  And  in  1833  the  capital 
punishment  for  breaking  and  enterinj^  a  dwellintr-house,  aiul 
stealing  therein,  was  abolished  by  the  3  and  i  \V.  IV.  c.  11. 

When  Lord  Brougham  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  law 
reform,  in  the  year  1828,  he  expressly  omitted  the  criminal  law 
from  his  investigation ;  but  in  a  very  few  years  after  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  two  great  commissions  of  common  law  inquiry,  and 
inquiry  into  the  law  of  real  property  (which  were  the  innnediate 
fruit  of  his  speech),  a  third  commission  was  appointed  by  him, 
when  Chancellor,  to  consider  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  and 
the  sidijectof  codification.  Hieir  reports  have  led  to  all  the  miti¬ 
gation  lately  efl’ected  in  our  penal  code ;  and  we  shall  lay  their 
general  contents  and  consequences  before  our  readers. 

We  have  been  tempted,  however,  to  precede  that  examination 
by  the  brief  historical  summary  we  have  given  of  the  preliminary 
efforts  of  the  great  philosophical  writers  and  sUitesmen  by  whom 
the  public  mind  was  gradually  ripened  on  this  important  subject, 
because  we  hold  it  due  to  the  memory  of  great  men  who  improve 
their  species,  that  they  should  be  thus  rendered  familiar  not  oidy 
by  their  names  but  by  their  deeds,  to  the  race  they  benefit  and 
adorn  ;  and  because  it  is  only  by  watching  the  mode  in  which  any 
subject  has  fastened  itself  on  the  minds  of  men  that  a  philosophicid 
impiirer  can  adequately  foresee  its  probable  future  destiny.  TIu* 
reform  of  our  criminal  code,  brought  about,  as  we  have  seen, 
gradually  and  carefully,  familiarized  to  the  public  by  the  tem¬ 
perate  proceedings  and  elo(pience  of  illustrious  statesmen,  whose 
characters  were  a  ])ledge  of  the  sincerity  of  their  purpose  and  the 
enlightenment  of  their  views,  need  cause  no  alarm,  in  the  minds 
ot  the  timid,  of  any  relapse.  Its  progress  has  been  slow,  hut 
secure  ;  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  it  h;is  worked  its  way 
from  the  writings  of  Beccaria  and  Tilangieri  to  the  legislature  of 
our  own  day,  is  a  pledge  of  its  permanence  and  growth. 

.\nd,  before  we  proceed  to  scrutinize  its  recent  fruits  in  our 
own  island,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptjition  of  referring  to  its 
progress  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  We  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  advance  in  public  feeling  and  in  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  Clermany,  through  the  medium  of  two  most  interesting 
|>;q)ers  communieated  to  the  Law  Magazine  by  Professor  Mitter- 
inaier,  ot  Heidelberg,  President  of  the  Baden  Chamber  of  Be- 
|»resentatives.  In  vol.  xi.  p.  I  of  that  able  periodical,  tlie  Pro¬ 
fessor  historically  traces  the  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in 
Ciermany,  and  lays  down  the  ]>rinciples  which  he  considers  may 
be  ‘  regarded  as  fundamental  truths,  winch  are  constantly  extend¬ 
ing  their  influence  there;  as  that  punishment  siionld  be  ja'opifr- 
tionatc  to  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt  ;  scvcvitif  is  utn('isi\  ^vc.. 
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and  in  vol.  xiii.  p.  1  the  Professor  continues  his  communica¬ 
tion,  and  points  out  the  practical  alterations  in  lej^islation  which 
have  lately  taken  place.  He  shows,  generally,  that  ‘lately  in 
‘  Germany  a  fj^reater  respect  Inis  beirun  to  be  paid  to  public  and 
‘  personal  liberty,  and  new  g^uarantees  have  been  jriven  to  the 
‘  constitution.  Elforts  have  been  made  every  where  to  impart 
‘greater  publicity  to  legal  proceedings;  severe  and  inapjproprintc 
^ punisfimetits^  such  as  whi}>|nng,  Itave  been  abolished ;  and  in  the 
‘  universally  felt  necessity  tor  mitigation,  the  state  of  prisons  is 
‘also  improved.’t  It  appears,  that  in  Austria,  a  plan  for  a  cri¬ 
minal  code  has  been  drawn  up.  In  Hanover  a  new  project  for  a 
criminal  code  was  laid  before  tlie  States  in  1835.  A  similar  pro¬ 
ject  was  laid  before  the  States  of  Bavaria  in  1831.  In  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Saxony,  too,  a  project  for  a  criminal  code  is  preparing. 
In  the  grand  duchy  or  Baden,  the  legislative  commission  have 
drawn  up  a  project  for  a  system  of  criminal  procedure  btised  on 
publicity.  They  have  also  intioduced  a  species  of  public  juosecu- 
ioT.t  Hie  project  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  Chambers, 
as  the  Government  have  considered  it  desirable  to  present  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  a  criminal  code  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  legishative 
commission  are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  project, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Chambers.  In  Wirtemberg,  a  new  project 
for  a  criminal  code  was  completed  in  1832.  .  .  Legislation  on 

tliis  subject  is  also  active  in  Sirifzerland.  A  project  of  a  criminal 
code  has  appeared  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne ;  another  very  re¬ 
markable  one  in  the  Bays  de  Vaud.  Two  new  projects  of  crimi¬ 
nal  codes  appeared  in  1835,  one  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and 
another  for  the  city  of  Basle. 

Nor  has  France  been  indifferent  or  idle  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  The  present  monarch,  within  a  few  months  of  Ids  elevation 
to  the  throne,  directed  his  attention  to  it;  and  in  June,  1831,  a 
project  of  law  relative  to  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  code  was 
laid  before  the  Royal  Courts  for  their  advice,  and  was  presented 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  August  of  that  year,  where  a 
committee  was  forthwith  appointed  to  inquire  into  it.  Hieir 
report,  drawn  up  by  jM.  Dumon  (an  advoc:ite  of  high  celebrity), 
was  in  the  main  favourable  to  the  project,  which  was  finally 
passed  into  a  law  in  April,  1832,  called  the  Code  Penal.  The 
same  periodical  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  com- 
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t  VVe  rejoice  to  find  this  importint  matter  beginning  to  excite  interest  in 
ficrmany.  In  a  very  recent  number,  Nov.,  1838,  vre  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  late  improvements  in  this  countn*. 

X  This  is  a  reform  we  hope  to  see  carried  into  effect  here  at  no  ver}*  distant 
peTio<l. 
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mmncations  of  Professor  Mittermaier,  the  Law  Ma^zine,  con¬ 
tains  an  able  review  of  the  recent  French  code,  wherein  its  chief 
points  are  referred  to.  and  also  an  historical  sketch  of  the  previous 
French  systems  of  criminal  procedure,  both  before  and  under  the 
Code  Napoleon.  We  must  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may  feel 
anxious  to  pursue  this  subject,  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine.'^^ 
Besides  a  general  reduction  of  punishments,  and  the  re-casting  of 
sundry  definitions  of  crimes,  this  recent  code  abolishes  the  three 
punishments  of  mutilation^  branding,  and  the  iron  collar,  in  all 
cases,  and  the  punishment  of  death  in  eight  cases  there  specified. 
But  its  grand  feature  is  a  provision  authorizing  the  jury  to  declare 
the  existence  of  attenuating  circumstances ^  thereby  compelling  the 
cotirt  to  reduce  the  punishment  one  step^  and  conferring  the  option 
of  reducing  it  to  two. 

We  return  to  our  own  country.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  1833,  a 
commission  from  the  crown  was  issued,  directed  to  'I'homas 
Starkie,  Henry  Bellenden  Ker,  William  Wightman,  Andrew 
Amos,  and  John  Austin,  Esquires,  authorizing  and  appointing 
them  to  ‘  digest  into  one  statute  all  the  statutes  and  enactments 

*  touching  crimes,  and  the  trial  and  punishment  thereof,  and  also  to 
‘  digest  into  one  other  statute  all  the  provisions  of  the  common  and 
‘  unwritten  law  touching  the  same ;  and  to  inquire  and  report  how 
‘  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  combine  both  these  statutes  into  one 
‘  Innly  of  the  criminal  law,  repealing  all  other  statutory  provisions, 

‘  or  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  pass  into  a  law  the  fsrt  men^ 

‘  Honed  only  of  the  said  statutes  ;  and  generally  to  inquire  and  re- 
‘  port  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  consolidate  the  other  branches 

*  of  the  existing  statute  law,  or  any  of  them.*  The  commissioners 
presented  their  first  report  on  the  2tth  of  June,  1831,  and  a 
second  report  on  the  9th  of  June,  1836.  On  the  21st  of  October, 
in  that  year,  a  second  commission  issued  in  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  the  former,  but  substituting  David  Jardine,  Esq.,  in  the 
room  of  John  Austin,  Esq.,  who  had  resigned,  and  extending  the 
period  within  which  the  commissioners  were  to  report.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  second  commission,  a  third  report  was  presented  in 
March,  1837,  but  which  is  confined  to  tlie  subject  of  offences 
committed  by  ‘Juvenile  otfenders.* 

'I'he  great  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended, 
compel  tis  to  postpone  an  examination  of  these  interesting 
public  documents ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  reserve  their  consi¬ 
deration  for  a  following  number  of  our  Review.  Meanwhile,  we 
cannot  quit  the  subject,  even  temporarily,  without  congratulating 
all  thovse  who  feel,  with  us,  the  deep  importance  of  simplifying 
the  stiitute-book,  and  mitigating  its  severity,  on  the  efforts  widen 
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have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  for  that  double  purpose. 
These  efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been  only  insulated  and  partial, 
applied  by  particular  individuals  to  certain  practicjil  evils,  and 
have  not  been  the  result  of  a  systematic  and  sciejUiJic  inquiry  into 
the  whole  subject ;  but  they  have  all  been  in  the  right  direction, 
have  had  simplification  and  mitigation  (which  ought  to  be  the 
two  grand  principles  of  a  criminal  law  reform)  for  their  object, 
have  really  produced  considerable  practical  good,  and  have 
effected  the  great  advantage  of  aroiLsing  the  public  mind  to  tlie 
important  and  interesting  inquiry  of  which  we  have  in  this  article 
briefly  traced  the  historical  progress,  and  upon  which  we  shall  in 
our  next  article  on  the  subject,  explain  the  views  of  its  intelli¬ 
gent  commissioners,  and  the  recent  improvements  which  have 
already  resulted  from  their  valuable  labors. 
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Balts  Graphic  Library  for  Domestic  Instruction.  The  Life  of  Christ, 

Part  I.  London  :  William  Ball. 

The  work,  of  wliich  this  is  the  first  part,  is  intended  to  supply,  in  a 
brief  and  interesting  form,  a  judicious  selection  from  the  ample  mate- 
rials  now  possessed,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  insj)ired  narrative,  and 
tlie  promotion  of  domestic  instruction.  Tlie  Life  of  Christ  has  been 
appropriately  selected,  as  the  commencement  of  the  series,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  merits  high  ])raise.  The  wood-cuts 
are  eminently  beautiful, — the  portions  of  tlie  divine  word  wliich  accom. 
pany  them,  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  extracts  given  from  the 
writings  of  divines,  of  all  ages,  and  of  various  denominations,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  increase  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of 
pious  feeling.  It  is  but  bare  justice  to  add,  that  no  expense  has  been 
spared  in  the  getting  up  of  the  work.  The  parents  and  teachers  of 
youth,  will  benefit  themselves  as  well  as  their  charge,  by  introducing 
it  to  their  circle. 


The  L  aw  of  Christ  resj)€cting  Civil  Obedience^  €S})ecially  in  the  Pay- 
meat  of  Tribute,  }Mth  an  Apjycndix  of  Documents  and  Notes:  to 
which  are  added  Two  Addresses  on  the  Voluntary  Church  Contro¬ 
versy.  By  John  Brown,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  Improved  and  En¬ 
larged.  London  :  William  Ball. 

Having  noticed  a  former  edition  of  this  work  at  considerable  lenrth 
in  our  number  for  August  last,  we  have  merely  to  announce  the  luct 
of  its  present  appearance  in  an  enlarged  and  greatly  improved 
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irtate.  It  i«  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times,  that  such  a  work  should 
have  reached  a  thinl  edition  ;  and  we  do  hope,  now  that  it  is  rendered 
more  accessible  to  Koglish  readers  -that  its  circulation  south  of  the 
Tweed,  will  lie  equal  to  that  it  has  obtained  among  our  northern  fellow 
subjects.  Dr.  Brown  lias  laid  the  wliole  Christian  world,  and  especially 
all  dissenters  from  state  establishments  of  religion,  under  great  obliga. 
tion  by  bis  calm  and  masterly  discussion  of  a  topic,  wdiicli  so  many 
have  endeavonred  to  becloud. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ :  in  a  Course  of 
Popular  Lectures.  By  Ernes"  Sartoriiis,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Dorpat.  Translated  from  the  Oerman.  London  : 
Religious  Tract  Society.  1B38. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  to  the  theological  class  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Dorpat.  They  are  intended  to  fortify  the  mind  against 
the  errors  of  Socinianism  ;  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
We  rejoice  that  the  Tract  Society  directs  its  attention  to  the  republica¬ 
tion  of  such  works.  To  the  diligence  and  liberality  of  that  society  are 
we  indebted  for  these  lectures,  in  the  cheap  form,  in  which  they  now 
appear. 


Sritmti!)  (ntfUtgentr. 

Just  Published. 

A  History  of  British  Birds.  By  William  Yarrell,  F.L.S.  Part  X. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  Eighth  Edition, 

A  Treatise  on  Geology.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.(i.S.  Vol.  II.  (lifird- 
ncr*8  Cyclopirdia.) 

Martha  :  n  Memorial  of  an  Only  and  Beloved  Sister.  By  Andrew  Reed, 
B.D.  Third  Edition. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 
In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 

Old  English  Poets.  Edmund  Spenser’s  Works.  8vo.  Part  I. 

Ooethe*s  Correspondence  with  a  Child.  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Diarj*. 
Memoir  of  William  Knibh,  Son  of  the  Rev.  W,  Kiiibb,  Missionary,  who 
died  at  the  Refuge,  near  Falmouth,  Jamaica.  By  Janies  Hoby. 

Plain  Tracts  for  Critical  Times,  on  the  Important  Subjects  of  Baptism  and 
Regeneration,  A:c.  Xo.  VI.  By  a  Union  of  Clergymen. 

Letters  on  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  First  Two  Centuries,  with 
Rcflectii ms  on  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  Strictures  on  “The  Records  of  the 
Church.*’  By  Misopapisticus. 

^  Cons  ienoc  consiucred  chiefly  in  Reference  to  Moral  and  Religious  Obliga- 
lioos.  By  the  Rev.  John  King*,  M.A. 

The  Example  of  Clirist.  A  Course  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  John  Bicker- 
steth,  M.A. 

A  \  oi^  from  the  Alps  ;  or  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Evangelical  Societies  of 
1  arts  and  Geneva ;  with  a  ^  iew  of  the  Present  Prospects  of  Religion  in 
Europe :  confined  in  several  Addresses  by  M.  Merle  D‘Aubigne.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth.  ® 


